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Editorial Foreword 
By James H. S. Bossarp, Pu.D. 


Assistant Professor in Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


HE child has been called the last 

serf of civilization. Instead of 
the earliest objective of the efforts for 
human betterment, as one might expect 
because of the fundamental character 
of the parental instinct—the root of all 
tenderness—he has been the most 
recent. For centuries, instinct and 
reason failed to develop an adequate 
regard for childhood. From St. Augus- 
tine to Jonathan Edwards, the doctrine 
of child depravity was held and prac- 
tised, leading to insidious cruelty, or 
abnormal repression, or indifference at 
best—this, despite the lofty concep-, 
tions of childhood proclaimed by the 
Great Galilean.' 


EvoLuTION OF THE SoctaL 
MENT MOVEMENT 


Each succeeding stage in the evolu- 
tion of the modern movement for social 
betterment has carried the emphasis 
nearer to the inception of life. This 
may be seen best in a review of its 
development in England, where it 
first became an organized movement, 
definite and self-conscious. Springing 
out of a new recognition of the eternal 
worth of individuality, which made its 
appearance almost co-incident with 
modern industry, naturally such a 
movement concerned itself with the 
immediate task in hand, which it found 
in the conditions obtaining in the newly 
created industrial centers. Thus it be- 
gan largely as a sanitary effort to clear 
away the filth in city streets, to look 
after their lighting, ¢leaning and polic- 

Arnold and Beatrice Gesell, The Normal 


Child and Primary Education, Ginn and Com- 
pany, New York, 1912, p. 1. 


ing, and to create proper drainage 
systems.’ 

The next step followed speedily as 
social intelligence appreciated the hu- 
man problem beyond the processes of 
sanitation. The era of factory legisla- 
tion followed. Hours of labor were 
regulated, especially for women and 
children; certain dangerous and un- 
healthy occupations were forbidden; 
and many similar matters were brought 
under state inspection. 

Valuable as such gains were, they 
were negative and perhaps, it began to 
be suspected, too late. A further ad- 
vance was seen to be necessary. The 
requirements of the experiment in 
modern democracy came, too, to em- 
phasize the necessity of an earlier and 
more positive program. The training 
and education of future citizens began 
to be recognized as imperative. The 
last third of the nineteenth century 
saw, throughout western civilization, 
the acceptance of the theory of public 
education for children. The twentieth 
century is witnessing the actual appli- 
cation of this theory and the working 
out of its details and implications. 

No sooner were children gathered 
together in large numbers, at public 
command and under public auspices, 
than a host of problems, ever increasing 
in number and recognized importance, 
forced themselves upon the social at- 
tention, until gradually, out of this 
consideration of countless children and 
their needs, there emerged childhood as 
the chief concern and the main empha- 

* Havelock Ellis, The Task of Social Hygiene, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1913, 
p. 4. 
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sis inthe present day social welfare 
movement. In fact, this emphasis has 
taken many social students and work- 
ers to a point where adults are consid- 
ered of significance largely as a means 
to an end. And that end is better, 
healthier, happier children. The twen- 
tieth century is the century of the child. 


Factors IN THE EMANCIPATION OF 
THE CHILD 


Among the factors that have com- 
bined to elevate the child to the pedes- 
tal of its present importance, two may 
be considered to be of primary im- 
portance. They are the rise of modern 
humanitarianism and the development 
of modern science. 

1. The Modern Humanitarian Move- 
ment. It is impossible, of course, to 
fix upon any year, epoch or century for 
the birth of humanitarianism. It is as 
old as man’s inhumanity. There seems 
to be, however, considerable agreement 
that humanitarianism has extended 
greatly in its range during the last 
century, an extension paralleled, sug- 
gestively enough, by a marked increase 
in human interdependence in the course 
of social evolution. Witness the de- 
crease in severity in the treatment of 
criminals, the abolition of human 


slavery, increased interest in the wel-- 


fare of the poor, the improved status of 
women, protection of animals from 
cruelty—a somewhat arbitrary miscel- 
lany of illustrations to be sure. The 
interesting fact in this connection is 
not that the modern humanitarian 
movement should have reacted favor- 
ably upon the conditions of childhood, 
but that such reactions were so slow in 
making themselves manifest. Societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to children 
developed subsequent to, and in many 
cases quite incidental to, societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals! 
2. The Development of Modern 
Science. More vital than modern 


humanitarianism to a true appreciation 
of the importance of the child has been 
the development of modern science. 
The history of science is the story of 
its progressive application to an ever 
wider range of phenomena. In time, 
following its application tothe inorganic 
world, it entered the field of organic 
activities, not without opposition how- 
ever, and the biological sciences devel- 
oped—Zodlogy, Botany, Physiology, 
Anatomy, Biology and Psychology. 
The development of the science of 
Psychology, particularly in its genetic 
aspects, meant much for a better ap- 
preciation and understanding of the 
importance of childhood, due very 
Jargely to the leadership and the in- 
fluence of G. Stanley Hall, President 
and Professor in Psychology at Clark 
University. Stil later, as the nine- 
teenth century was drawing to a close, 


*came the application of science to the 


field of human relationships, and the 
social sciences appeared to claim mem- 
bership in the scientific guild. 

Social science has brought about a 
new recognition of the child chiefly as 
a result of the new ideal in social work 
which it evolved. Professor Ross, of 
the University of Wisconsin, writing 
more than a decade ago, aptly sum- 
marized this ideal as well as the back- 
ground of its development in the 
following words: 


Within ten years a wonderful hopefulness 
has entered the hearts of social workers. 
They have not been giving all their time to 
helping the human wrecks that file in end- 
less procession before them. They have 
done a little exploring. They have followed 
up the feeders of this river of human misery, 
the origin of which has been as much 
shrouded in darkness as the sources of the 
Nile. They have located some of the prin- 
cipal springs of evil and, to their wonder, 
they are not defects of human nature at all 
but “‘adverse conditions’ —that can be re- 
moved. Hence they are beginning to tell 
us that poverty is as curable as tuberculosis. 
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They insist that most of the sources of 
crime can be stopped up. There is growing 
enthusiasm for constructive policies. One 
of the great organizations possessed by the 
new idea has taken as its motto, “Better a 
fence at the top of the precipice than an 
ambulance at the bottom.” * 


The development of the ideal of pre- 
vention inevitably caused social work- 
ers to turn to the child. The “fence at 
the top of the precipice” must needs be 
built as early in life as possible. Man- 
gold in his book on child welfare, pub- 
lished seven years ago, emphasizes the 
significance of this ideal for social work 
in these words: 


In modern social work the emphasis has 
been shifted from the parent to the child. 
The fact that this is so is due largely to the 
belief in the principle, “An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” Not 
relief but prevention is the slogan of mod- 
ern social work; not palliatives but funda- 
mental social reforms are demanded today. 
It is well then to begin with the child, for 
he presages the coming man. He is the 
plastic material that can be molded ill or 
well; he is gigantic in possibilities, but 
dwarfed if without opportunity. We are 
beginning to realize that the more time and 
energy that are spent on the child, the more 
lasting and profitable is the investment. 
. Childhood is the time of prepara- 
tion; afterwards little can be accomplished. 
Let society concentrate more of its energies 
on the child, instead of scattering them as it 
does today, and then with an equal expendi- 
ture of effort it will accomplish more good 
than can be realized in any other way.‘ 


EMERGENCE OF THE PRESENT CHILD 
WELFARE 


Not only has the emphasis in the 
social welfare movement been shifting 
from the parent to the child, but an 
equally significant change in emphasis 


3 Edward Alsworth Ross, Latter Day Saints and 
Sinners, B. W. Heubsch, New York, 1910, p. 46. 
*George B. Mangold, Problems of Child Wel- 
fare, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1914, 


p. 1. 


has been taking place in the child car- 
ing movement itself. The child saving 
movement of the nineteenth century 
has been transformed into the child 
welfare movement of the twentieth 
century. 


In a report of the committee of the 
Division on Children of the National 
Conference of Social Work, made at 
the annual meeting at Kansas City 
in 1918, Mr. Henry Thurston, of the 
staff of the New York School for 
Social Work, summarized the impor- 
tant things done for children during 
the nineteenth century. The report 
includes: (1) The establishment and 
maintenance of separate institutions 
for the care of the separate classes of 
handicapped children found in mixed 
almshouses and jails, in inadequate 
homes and in streets or alleys—exam- 
ples being found in the establishment 
of institutions for orphans, for the 
blind, the deaf, the crippled, the low 
grade feeble-minded and the epileptic, 
and in reformatories and industrial 
schools for delinquents; (2) the substi- 
tution, to a slight extent at least, of 
placing-out and boarding-out of various 
groups of handicapped children for the 
old indenture and apprenticeship sys- 
tems; (3) the beginnings of separate 
parts of our present juvenile court sys- 
tem, in the form of probation and the 
separation of children from adults in 
courts and jails; (4) the establishment 
of societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to children; (5) the beginnings of com- 
pulsory school attendance; and (6) the 
beginnings of child labor legislation. 

“In other words,” concludes the 
committee’s report, “the public or 
social work for children for a large part 
of the nineteenth century was chiefly 
confined to the separation from the 
community of class after class of the 
children who were specially afflicted 
by some outstanding handicap like 
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homelessness, neglect, blindness, deaf- 
ness, crippled bodies, imbecile minds, 
delinquency, etc.”’® 


Workers engaged with these groups 
of handicapped children came in time, 
as did their fellow workers with adults, 
to an appreciation of the economy of 
preventive work. This led somewhat 
naturally to a consideration of the 
essentials of welfare upon which chil- 
dren of normal opportunity thrive, and 
this, in turn, to a consideration of such 
essentials for all children. “This 
progress has been symbolized by our 
changing emphasis in the use of terms. 
Child Saving had to yield a large place 
to prevention, and now both child saving 
and prevention are giving way to a 
larger and newer conception of child 
welfare.”’® 

Child welfare is coming to compre- 
hend, then, the welfare of all children, 
whether specially handicapped or not. 
It means that “there is a child welfare 
minimum in our democracy that will 
make that democracy worth saving 
by insisting that every child must have 
his full individualized chance.”’ It is 
this interpretation of the term “child 
welfare” which was uppermost in the 
minds of the men and women who 
participated in the regional conferences 
held in 1919 under the auspices of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, and drew 
up the first national statement of those 
“irreducible minimum standards for 
the health, education and work of the 
American child,”’ which Miss Lathrop, 
whose name during the years of her 
tenure as chief of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau came to be synonymous with 
child welfare in the United States, sets 


’Henry W. Thurston, “Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work,” formerly 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
45th Annual Meetings, Kansas City, 1918, pp. 
48, 49. 

® Ibid., p. 53. 

7 Ibid., p. 52. 
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forth so admirably in the opening con- 
tribution to this volume. 

It is this meaning of the term which 
is being written into the children’s 
codes now in process of crystallization 
in various of our states, for, as Mr. 
Clopper reminds us: “The real chil- 
dren’s code is democratic and recog- 
nizes no class distinction.” ® 


The first part of this volume is de- 
voted to problems of welfare involving 
all children—life, health, nutrition, den- 
tal hygiene and mental hygiene. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the articles 
dealing with the various aspects of the 
mental hygiene movement in its rela- 
tion to child welfare, representing, as it 
does, an emphasis upon one very im- 
portant aspect of the child welfare 
movement, largely neglected in former 
years, but now in process of receiving 
merited recognition. In connection 
with the various aspects of child wel- 
fare considered, it is to be noted that 
there is developing a new appreciation 
of the possibilities of the public school 
as a social agency. Accordingly, three 
articles dealing with suggestive aspects 
of this project have been included. 

Part II deals with the more time- 
worn problems of socially handicapped 
children. Although the problems pre- 
sented may be somewhat time-worn, 
their treatment most assuredly is not. 
The reader will find much that is new, 
suggestive and valuable in their dis- 
cussion by the various experts who have 
given generously of their time and 
efforts to make these contributions. 

Part ITI includes two articles devoted 
to the legal and administrative aspects 
of the child welfare movement. The 
first of these articles deals with the 
development of the children’s code, 
setting forth the progress that has been 
made thus far in the re-consideration, 


Cf. “The Development of the Children’s 
Code” in this volume. 
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revision and codrdination of legislation 
relating to the protection, care and wel- 
fare of children, and emphasizing the 
necessity of the preparation of a state- 
wide and coérdinated program in the 
interests of our future citizens, such as 
the term “code” implies. The final 
article in the volume, by the able sec- 
retary of the Minnesota State Child 
Welfare Commission, presents the 
status of the child welfare movement 
in one state which has made note- 
worthy progress in the creation and 
application of such a state-wide and 
coérdinated program. 


The editor in charge is fully aware of 
certain gross errors, particularly of 
omission, in the preparation of the out- 
line of this volume. A discussion of 
the transition in the modern family and 
the effects of modern industry upon the 
home, together with a consideration of 
their reaction upon the general prob- 
Jem of child welfare, would have been of 


value. The omission of the entire sub- 
ject of recreation as a separate division 
for discussion is well-nigh unpardon- 
able. Several articles dealing with the 
problems of the rural child would have 
been very pertinent. Consideration of 
the philosophy of the state and its in- 
terrelations with child welfare work 
would have been exceedingly interest- 
ing. Allof these topics were considered, 
but various circumstances, spatial and 
otherwise, combined to make their in- 
clusion inexpedient or impossible. Un- 
fortunately, those articles dealing with 
the problems of juvenile delinquency, 
which were scheduled to appear in this 
volume, were not received in time for 
publication. Despite these and other 
shortcomings of editorial architecture, 
it is hoped that the final result has been 
a volume not only of interest to the 
general reader but also, perhaps, of 
some value to the busy, skilled workers 
in actual grip with the problems involv- 
ing the welfare of the child. 
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Standards of Child Welfare 


By Juuia C. Laturop 
Formerly Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


S a singular by-product of the 
Great War it is possible to set 
forth with some precision the standards 
of child welfare generally accepted in 
the United States at the end of the sec- 
ond decade of the twentieth century. 
This does not mean standards uni- 
formly in operation in the forty-eight 
states. But it is fair to say that they 
sum up the judgment of acknowledged 
students and practical authorities 
throughout the United States, and that 
examples exist of states or communi- 
ties or voluntary organizations which 
have attained or exceeded any stand- 
ards set forth in the statement which is 
the basis of this paper. I refer to the 
Minimum Standards for Child Welfare 
adopted by the Washington and Re- 
gional Conferences on Child Welfare in 
1919. 

In the spring of 1919 a series of con- 
ferences on standards of child welfare 
concluded the popular program of 
“Children’s Year’’—that second year 
after our entrance into the War when 
many millions of civilians added to all 
possible service for our soldiers, a fur- 
ther work of patriotism in carrying 
through a nationally organized plan of 
demonstrating and publishing the 
needs and rights of children. “Chil- 
dren’s Year” was undertaken by the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor by means of an allotment of 
$150,000 from the President’s War 
Fund, an allotment which was accom- 
panied by a letter from President Wil- 
son in which he said: “Next tothe 
duty of doing everything possible for 
the soldiers at the front, there could be, 
it seems to me, no more patriotic duty 


than that of protecting the children, 
who constitute one-third of our popu- 
lation. . I trust . that 
the work may so successfully develop as 
to set up certain irreducible minimum 
standards for the health, education, 
and work of the American child.” The 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense joined at once with 
the bureau and set in motion its vast 
network of agencies throughout Con- 
tinental United States and the Island 
Possessions. 


CHILDREN’s YEAR ACTIVITIES AND 
REsULTS 


A series of observances was con- 
tinued throughout the year beginning 
April 6, 1918, and the child welfare 
conferences of May and June, 1919, 
followed as a conclusion. 

The first activity was a weighing and 
measuring test of children under six 
years of age. Upon authorized re- 
quests of local committees, over 
7,000,000 record cards were provided 
by the bureau, most of which were 
used. The card showed a scale of 
height and weight in relation to age and 
was in two parts, one to be kept by the 
parents so that they might in each case 
preserve a record of the child’s relation 
to the normal standard. In certain 
communities the testing was done with 
scientific precision and the records gave 
new and valuable data regarding 
weight and height of children accord- 
ing to nationality of parents, geograph- 
ical location and other conditions. 
From the forms returned to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, records of 167,024 
white children were selected with the 


2 


advice of consulting authorities on 
pediatrics, anthropology and _statis- 
tics, and new tables of stature and 
and weight of boys and girls by month 
of age up to six years have been pre- 
pared and published in a report includ- 
ing other significant data derived from 
the record cards. 

Many children, also, received com- 
plete physical examinations by compe- 
tent physicians, and unsuspected de- 
fects were discovered and corrected. 
But whether the child was weighed on 
the farm scales by his own parents who 
themselves sent to the bureau for a 
record form, or was carefully examined 
by a distinguished pediatrist who gave 
his services to the cause, each child’s 
record was an unforgettable object les- 
son to all the surrounding adults, 
showing a definite relation between age 
and normal growth, and warning that 
marked divergence calls for attention. 

Further results of this activity have 
been the addition of child hygiene divi- 
sions to state health departments in a 
largely increased number of states, a 
marked nation-wide increase in the de- 
velopment of local child-health centers, 
and the growing unsatisfied demand for 
trained public health nurses for rural 
as well as urban areas. Although not 
an outgrowth of Children’s Year, the 
effort to develop and standardize the 
training of public health nurses is of 
great importance to the effectiveness 
of child hygiene standards, and the 
study of nurses’ training schools now 
under way by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is pertinent to this discussion. It 
will undoubtedly aid in standardizing 
the training of public health nurses and 
will tend to improve the efficiency of 
all child-health agencies. 

I have dwelt upon the Children’s 
Year activity for infants and young 
children because its standardizing ef- 
fect was obvious and its reach far wider 
than that of the other activities of the 
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year. It is to be regretted that funds 
were not available to develop demon- 
strations for all the groups of children 
with the same individual attention 
given those under six. 

A recreation program was also car- 
ried out, with special reference to rural 
children. In this the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America and 
the club and demonstration directors 
of the Department of Agriculture gave 
much help and an admirable pageant 
was written for the program by the 
Drama League of America. The influ- 
ence of the recreation drive was wide- 
spread. It emphasized the importance 
of vigorous, active sports, team play 
whether in dramatic production or on 
the athletic field, well-equipped play- 
grounds in rural centers and in connec- 
tion with rural schools, and the aid to 
health afforded by athletic play prop- 
erly supervised. 

The year concluded with a Back-To- 
School drive which was especially 
needed because the high pay in war in- 
dustries had drawn many children from 
school. The value of schooling, at least 
to the age of sixteen, as a fairly certain 
guarantee of better earning power 
throughout life, was shown in popular 
addresses, in a series of printed state- 
ments widely distributed and by the 
work of local committees in coéperation 
with school authorities. In localities 
where visits were made to absentees 
under sixteen with the purpose of dis- 
covering if they could return to school, 
a largely increased attendance, espe- 
cially in the higher grammar and high 
school grades, was reported. 


CONFERENCES ON CHILD WELFARE 
STANDARDS 


Fragmentary as the year’s activities, 
of necessity, were, they reached out 
over the country to a degree entirely 
new and indeed unexpected, and 
greatly strengthened a nation-wide un- 
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derstanding of the importance of child 
welfare as a national issue. It was, 
therefore, natural to conclude the year 
by a summing up of national opinion on 
standards of child welfare, in accord- 
ance with President Wilson’s letter. 

Because of the crowded living con- 
ditions due to the War the calling of 
large assemblies in Washington was not 
permitted. Hence, a small meeting of 
specialists in Washington was followed 
by a series of regional conferences. 
This, in fact, was an advantage, since 
the regional conferences extending 
from Boston to San Francisco resulted 
in wide discussion and valuable criti- 
cism of the standards tentatively sub- 
mitted at the Capital. A special com- 
mittee of five met later in Washington 
to consider all suggestions and the 
standards were published as approved 
by this committee. All the meetings of 
the successive conferences were given 
great inspiration by the presence and 
counsel of authorities on child welfare 
from the countries of our principal 
allies who came as guests of the gov- 
ernment. Under unspeakable war 
hardships, these men and women had 
devoted themselves to the protection 
of the young of their nations and had 
demonstrated the effectiveness of in- 
telligent care in saving life and protect- 
ing children as far as possible from the 
effects of war. Their influence could 
not fail to emphasize the public respon- 
sibility of any modern nation for child 
welfare standards.! 

In the final report of the conferences, 
the standards are set forth under three 
heads: 

Public protection of the health of 
mothers and children; 


1 Printed copies of the Minimum Standards for 
Child Welfare and a limited number of copies of 
the proceedings of the 1919 conferences are avail- 
able for free distribution upon application to the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington. 


Children entering employment; 
Children in need of special care. 


PROTECTION OF THE HEALTH OF 
MoruHers AND CHILDREN 


The conditions stated as essential to 
the protection of maternity, infancy 
and childhood are as follows: 

First, as to maternity: 

Maternity or prenatal centers suffi- 
cient to provide for all cases not receiv- 
ing prenatal supervision from private 
physicians; the work of such centers to 
include adequate medical examination, 
instruction in the hygiene of maternity 
and infancy, adequate instruction and 
care in the home afforded by visiting 
public-health nurses and adequate med- 
ical and nursing care at confinement, 
whether in the home or in the hospital, 
with sufficient household service for 
four or six weeks to allow the mother to 
recuperate. 

Clinics for needed treatment during 
pregnancy. 

Hospitals sufficient to provide for all 
complicated cases and for all women 
wishing hospital care; free or part- 
payment obstetrical care in every ne- 
cessitous case. 

Licensing and supervision of all mid- 
wives. 

Adequate income to allow the moth- 
er to remain in the home through the 
nursing period. 

Education of the general public as to 
the problems presented by maternal 
and infant mortality and their solu- 
tion. 

Second, as to infants and pre-school 
age children: 

Complete birth registration. 

Prevention of infantile blindness. 

Children’s health centers to give 
health instruction, under medical su- 
pervision, for the care of all infants and 
children not under care of a private 
physician, including instruction in 
breast feeding and in all matters of 
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home care and hygiene of infancy and 
childhood, and to provide or to coép- 
erate with sufficient numbers of public- 
health nurses to make home visits to 
all infants and children of pre-school 
age needing care. 

Dental and other clinics. 

Children’s hospitals or hospital beds 
and provision for medical and nursing 
care at home sufficient to care for all 
sick infants and young children. 

State licensing and supervision of all 
child-caring institutions in which in- 
fants or young children are cared for. 

General educational work in pre- 
vention of communicable disease and 
in hygiene and feeding of infants and 
young children. 

Third, as to school children: 

Proper location, construction, hy- 
giene, ventilation and sanitation of 
school house; no over-crowding. 

Adequate playground and recrea- 
tional facilities, physical training and 
supervised recreation. 

Adequate medical and nursing school 
service; full-time school nurse to give 
instruction in personal hygiene and 
diet, to make home visits, advising and 
instructing mothers in principles of 
hygiene, and to take children to clinics 
with permission of parents. 

Complete standardized basic physi- 
cal examination by physicians once a 
year, with determination of weight and 
height at beginning and end of each 
school year; monthly weighing where- 
ever possible. 

Continuous health record for each 
child to be kept on file with other rec- 
ords of pupil; this should be a continu- 
ation of the pre-school health record 
which should accompany the child to 
school. 

Supervision to control communica- 
ble disease, available clinics for den- 
tistry, nose, throat, eye, ear, skin and 
orthopedic work, and free vaccination 
against smallpox. 


Open-air classes with rest periods 
and supplementary feedings for pre- 
tuberculous and certain tuberculous 
children and children with grave mal- 
nutrition; nutrition classes; examina- 
tions by specialist of retarded or atypi- 
cal children. 

Education of the school child in 
health habits, including hygiene and 
care of young children. 

General educational work in health 
and hygiene, including education of 
parent and teacher to secure full coép- 
eration in health program. 

Fourth, as to adolescent children: 

Complete standardized basic physi- 
cal examination by physician, includ- 
ing weight and height, at least once a 
year, and recommendations for treat- 
ment if needed. 

Clinics for treatment of defect and 
disease. 

Supervision and instruction to in- 
sure ample diet, with special attention 
to growth-producing foods; sufficient 
sleep, rest, and fresh air; adequate and 
suitable clothing; proper exercise for 
physical development; knowledge of 
sex hygiene and reproduction. 

Full-time, compulsory education to 
at least sixteen years of age, adapted to 
meet the needs and interest of the 
adolescent mind, with vocational guid- 
ance and training. 

Clean, ample recreational opportu- 
nities to meet social needs, with super- 
vision of commercial amusements. 

Legal protection from exploitation, 
vice, drug habits, etc. 

Thus far, the standards are those of 
medical and health authorities who ap- 
proach the problem of safeguarding 
childhood on the health side, and the 
full statement strongly emphasizes the 
necessity for the education of the gen- 
eral public, of parent and teacher, and 
of the adolescent child in those matters 
which he is by that time considering 
for himself. A decent home and decent 
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income are plainly assumed as basic to 
effective health protection. 


STANDARDS FOR CHILDREN ENTERING 
EMPLOYMENT 


The Minimum Standards for Chil- 
dren Entering Employment require an 
age minimum of 16 for employment in 
any occupation, save that children be- 
tween 14 and 16 may be employed in 
agriculture and domestic service during 
vacation periods. 

The educational minimum would re- 
quire all children between 7 and 16 
years of age to attend school for at 
least nine months each year, continua- 
tion schools to be provided for all be- 
tween 16 and 18 who are regularly 
and legally employed and who have 
not completed the high-school grade, 
and vacation schools to be provided 
for all. 

The physical minimum would re- 
quire: That a child shall not go to 
work until a physical examination by 
an authorized medical officer has 
shown him to be of normal develop- 
ment for his age and physically fit for 
the work he is to perform. 

It is further recommended: 

That all working children under the 
age of 18 years have an annual physi- 
cal examination. 

That hours of employment be not 
more than eight hours a day or forty- 
four hours a week for all minors. 

That the hours spent at continua- 
tion schools by children under 18 years 
of age be counted as part of the work- 
ing day. 

That night work for minors be pro- 
hibited between 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. 

That employment certificates be is- 
sued to all entering employment who 
are under 18 years of age, the issuance 
to be under state supervision and only 
after the issuing officer has received 
and filed satisfactory evidence of age, 
physical fitness, completion of eighth 


grade of school and promise of em- 
ployment. 

The laws of no state have yet em- 
braced all the standards here set forth; 
the extent to which they are approxi- 
mated is indicated by the following 
statement of general requirements in 
force January 1, 1921 (some of which 
are subject to qualification and ex- 
emption): 

Seven states have an age minimum 
of 15 years or over; 29 provide an 
eight-hour day for children under 16, 
and 41 prohibit their work at night 
(the eight-hour day and the night-work 
provisions are also found in the Federal 
child labor tax law); all states have 
compulsory school attendance laws, 
effective to varying ages; 22 states have 
continuation school laws containing 
compulsory provisions; 19 require 
every child applying for a regular em- 
ployment certificate to be examined by 
a physician. 

As a result of action taken during the 
child welfare conferences, a committee 
of eleven physicians was appointed by 
the Children’s Bureau to formulate 
definite standards of normal develop- 
ment and sound health, for the use of 
physicians in examining children ap- 
plying for work permits. The pre- 
liminary report of this committee has 
been published by the bureau; it con- 
tains general recommendations, de- 
tailed minimum standards of physical 
fitness, and a discussion of methods to 
be employed in making physical exam- 
inations. 


STANDARDS RELATING TO CHILDREN 
IN NEED oF SpectaL CARE 


These standards begin by affirming, 
in all essentials, the conclusions of the 
White House Conference of 1909 on the 
care of dependent children.? Then fol- 

2 The first instance of a Presidential conference 


on child welfare was that called by President 
Roosevelt in 1909 to consider a single phase of 
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lows a statement from which the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are quoted: 


The fundamental rights of childhood are 
normal home life, opportunities for educa- 
tion, recreation, vocational preparation for 
life, and moral, religious, and physical de- 
velopment in harmony with American 
ideals and the educational and spiritual 
agencies by which these rights of the child 
are normally safeguarded. 

Upon the state devolves the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for children who are in need of 
special care by reason of unfortunate home 
conditions, physical or mental handicap, or 
delinquency. Particular legislation is re- 
quired to insure for such children the near- 
est possible approach to normal develop- 
ment. 

Home life which is, in the words of the 
conclusions of the White House Conference, 
“*the highest and finest product of civiliza- 
tion,” cannot be provided except upon the 
basis of an adequate income for each 
family. 

The policy of assistance to mothers who 
are competent to care for their own chil- 
dren is now well established. It is generally 
recognized that the amount provided 
should be sufficient to enable the mother to 
maintain her children suitably in her own 
home, without resorting to such outside 
employment as will necessitate leaving her 
children without proper care and oversight; 
but in many states the allowances are still 
entirely inadequate to secure this result 
under present living costs. The amount 
required can be determined only by careful 
and competent case study, which must be 
renewed from time to time to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 


The statement emphasizes the im- 
portance of a responsible state super- 
vising body to inspect and license every 
institution, agency or association which 
receives or cares for mothers with chil- 
dren, or children who are delinquent, 
dependent or without suitable parental 


the subject—the care of dependent children. 
This is known as the White House Conference, 
and the permanent value of its formulations is 
unquestioned. 
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care—with authority to revoke li- 
censes for cause and to prescribe forms 
of registration and report. The state 
agency should further maintain such 
visiting of children in institutions or 
placed in family homes as will insure 
their proper care, training and pro- 
tection. 

No child should be permanently re- 
moved from his own home unless it is 
impossible to make the home safe for 
the child or his continuance in the 
home safe for the community. 

The aim of all provision for children 
who must be removed from their own 
homes should be to secure for each 
child, home life as nearly normal as 
possible. “‘To a much larger degree 
than at present, family homes may be 
used to advantage in the care of such 
children.” 

The principles which should govern 
all placing of children in foster homes 
and the supervision of children placed 
in institutions are given in considera- 
ble detail. 

Modern principles for the care of 
illegitimate children are stated with the 
special attention which is needed if the 
handicaps of children born out of wed- 
lock are in any degree to be counter- 
balanced. A series of special confer- 
ences on the legal protection of illegiti- 
mate children, held in 1920, resulted in 
the adoption of certain conclusions, 
most of which have since been em- 
bodied in the draft of a model law pre- 
pared by a committee of the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. 

The care of physically and mentally 
defective children is discussed with two 
guiding principles: First, unceasing 
study of the children themselves, their 
environment and background; second, 
the greatest practicable degree of indi- 
vidual development and freedom com- 
patible with safety for the child and for 
the community. 
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STANDARDs oF WELFARE 


Perhaps at no point do the standards 
indicate a more truly scientific advance 
in method than in considering feeble- 
minded children. Although recogniz- 
ing the necessity of adequate institu- 
tional provision for the feeble-minded, 
differentiation of treatment based on 
intensive study of individuals and 
types is also advised. 

Although the principle of the juve- 
nile court is accepted throughout the 
country, the standards require condi- 
tions some of which may be found in 
most courts, though, unfortunately, 
few courts will be found in which all 
are observed: 7.e., separate hearings of 
children’s cases, special detention apart 
from adults, adequate investigation for 
every case, provision for physical and 
mental examinations, trained proba- 
tion officers, women officers for girls’ 
cases, the recording and filing of social 
as well as legal information, procedure 
under chancery jurisdiction and juve- 
nile records not to stand as criminal 
records. Wherever possible, adminis- 
trative duties, such as child-placing 
and relief, should not be required of 
juvenile courts. Adult sex offenders 
against children should be dealt with in 
juvenile courts to the end that victims 
may be spared “publicity and further 
corruption.”” Followinga juvenile court 
conference held in June, 1921, under 
the auspices of the Children’s Bureau 
and the National Probation Associa- 
tion, a committee has been appointed 
by the bureau to consider standards of 
juvenile court organization and pro- 
cedure. 

The application of all the above 
standards to rural children in need of 
special care is pointed out, as well as 
the need for increased social service in 
rural areas, and the statement closes 
with the following appeal for scientific 
method: 

There is urgent need of a more adequate 
body of scientific literature dealing with 
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principles and practice in the children’s 
field of social work, and the meeting of this 
need is a responsibility resting on those so 
engaged. Careful interpretation and analy- 
sis of methods and results of care and the 
publishing of these findings must precede 
the correcting of many present evils in 
practice. Boards of directors, trustees, and 
managers should particularly consider par- 
ticipation in the preparation of such a body 
of facts and experience as being a vital part 
of the work of their staff members. 


Tue Screntiric AppRoACcH TO CHILD 
WELFARE 


At the end of the whole statement 
of standards are placed three para- 
graphs which indicate the spirit in 
which they were framed and the recog- 
nition of constant study and research 
as the only method of making experi- 
ence fruitful: 


Economic and social standards. 

At the general session of the Washington 
conference the economic and social aspects 
of child welfare standards were discussed. 
While detailed standards were not formu- 
lated in this wide field, it was recognized 
that an adequate wage for the father, whole- 
some and pleasant housing and living con- 
ditions, and the abolition of racial dis- 
crimination are fundamental to the realiza- 
tion of any child welfare program. 


Recreation. 

The desire for recreation and amusement 
is a normal expression of every child, which 
must be considered in any program for the 
physical and moral education of children. 
Parents and others charged with their care 
should be educated as to the importance of 
recreation. Public provision should be 
made for wholesome play and recreation, 
both indoor and outdoor, under trained 
leadership, and especially adapted to the 
different age periods of the child. 

Commercialized amusements should be 
safeguarded by official supervisors having a 
scientific knowledge of recreation. 


Child welfare legislation. 
The child welfare legislation of every 
state requires careful reconsideration as a 
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whole at reasonable intervals, in order that 
necessary revision and codrdination may be 
made and that new provisions may be in- 
corporated in harmony with the best expe- 
rience of the day. In states where chil- 
dren’s laws have not had careful revision as 
a whole within recent years, a child welfare 
committee or commission should be created 
for this purpose. Laws enacted by the sev- 
eral states should be in line with national 
ideals and uniform so far as desirable in 
view of diverse conditions in the several 
states. 

Child welfare legislation should be 
framed by those who are thoroughly familiar 
with the conditions and needs of children 
and with administrative difficulties. It 
should be drafted by a competent lawyer in 
such form as to accomplish the end desired 
by child welfare experts and at the same 
time be consistent with existing laws. 


It must be recognized that in our day 
no complete child welfare standards 
will be written; they must be subject 
to review and alteration according to 
the discoveries of physical and social 
science. These standards are incom- 
plete, uneven and in some respects su- 
perficial, bearing witness to our frag- 
mentary knowledge of child welfare 
and our imperfect view of the essentials 
of sound society. But they are inval- 
uable because they are the first nation- 
wide attempt to deal with the welfare 
of all children as a single problem in the 
social field, requiring in its working- 
out, the codrdinated efforts of physi- 
cians, teachers, students of many 
sciences and practical social workers. 

The committees who prepared the 
standards have reiterated under the 
different headings the necessity for a 
scientific approach to every problem of 
child welfare, whether of universal or 
special application. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that 
adequate support of research in the 
various interwoven problems of child 
welfare would prove of immediate 


practical value to general social prog- 
ress in our country. Without con- 
stant observation of actual experience 
reported intelligibly to the public we 
must continue to waste life, vigor and 
money to an unnecessary degree. 
Lavish gifts and bequests to answer 
imaginary needs will continue, and 
money will be withheld where it should 
be expended. 

However, encouraging proofs are to 
be seen of the growth of the method of 
scientific research in the child welfare 
field. None is more significant than 
the comparatively recent interest in the 
study of child welfare legislation in the 
states. Twenty-four states and the 
District of Columbia, by special com- 
missions, have reviewed or are now 
reviewing their laws, comparing them 
with those of other states, studying the 
existing needs of children in their own 
states, and formulating coherent pro- 
grams to meet their legislative prob- 
lems of child welfare; the advance in 
wise legislation is already marked. 
Plainly the task begun by such com- 
missions cannot end. Laws once se- 
cured must be watched in operation 
and amended, repealed, superseded, as 
experience indicates. Another en- 
couraging sign is the present tendency 
to discuss special problems through 
nationally representative scientific 
committees and to publish results or 
conclusions which may serve as a basis 
for needed legislation, or for voluntary 
activity, or as a contribution toward 
the solution of a baffling problem. 

This scientific method is slow but it 
is also revolutionary. It ends the easy 
indifference of the fatalist; it destroys 
the respectability of giving money 
without knowing life. It invites the 
indispensable service of able and 
highly-trained students to examine and 
standardize progressively the child wel- 
fare aspects of applied social science. 
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Fundamental Factors in Infant Mortality 


By Ricuarp Artuur Bott, M.D., Gr.P.H. 
General Director of the American Child Hygiene Association, Baltimore, Maryland 


NFANT mortality has come to 
mean infinitely more than the 
deaths of so many babies under one 
year of age. It is true that the infant 
mortality rate is most conveniently ex- 
pressed as the number of deaths under 
one year of age per one thousand live 
births during the year under considera- 
tion, but its factors are diverse and 
permeate the basic strata of our social 
structure. Infant mortality must now 
be looked upon as a socio-economic 
complex whose finer ramifications can 
be traced to hereditary, congenital, 
neonatal and environmental roots. It 
reveals not only the sanitary status of 
a community, but its social, economic 
and moral aspects as well. It has, 
therefore, to be regarded as the most 
sensitive index we have of social and 
sanitary progress. Its marked reduc- 
tion during the past decade is one of 
the outstanding phenomena of the 
new public health movement and a 
prime factor in lowering the general 
death rate. 


Mortauity CONTROLLABLE 


From the humanitarian standpoint, 
the study and prevention of infant 
mortality has drawn the attention of 
philanthropic individuals for many 
years. It is only since the opening of 
the twentieth century, however, that a 
scientific study of the causes and re- 
sults of infant mortality has been made 
and the findings applied to public 
health. The experience gained thus 
far in practical methods of community 
sanitation and infant hygiene has 
brought home convincing proof that 
the main factors entering into the mor- 


talities of infancy can largely be con- 
trolled and the infant mortality rate 
considerably reduced. We can no 
longer defend ourselves behind the 
mediaeval fallacy that God sets the 
infant mortality rate. 

In giving consideration to the fun- 
damental factors which enter into the 
mortalities of infancy we soon dis- 
cover that a number of the unfavorable 
conditions which determine a high in- 
fant mortality are also detrimental to 
life at all*ages, although acting with 
diminishing force as age advances. 
Improvements in sanitation and hy- 
giene, better social and economic cir- 
cumstances and more intelligent un- 
derstanding of mothers in the care of 
their babies, have had a decided effect 
in creating more wholesome conditions 
under which the older children may be 
reared. Future offspring are thus as- 
sured a better chance of surviving. 
Thus infant mortality is at once a re- 
flection upon the past and a prophecy 
of the future. 


Inrant AND PRE-SCHOOL 
YEARS 


In seeking to prevent infant mortal- 
ity we are laying the foundation for a 
healthier and more resistant childhood. 
Our statistical studies have progressed 
far enough to indicate that there is a 
high correlation between infant mor- 
tality and of mortality at ages from one 
to five years. It has been shown by Sir 
Arthur Newsholme in England and by 
Dr. S. Josephine Baker in New York 
City, that a high infant mortality rate 
goes hand in hand with a high death 
rate at ages one to five, and, conversely, 
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that when the infant mortality rate is 
reduced the rate at higher ages also 
comes down. 

We must not overlook the additional 
fact that an excessive infant mortality 
predisposes those who survive to more 
damage than is the case with a low 
mortality. While it is recognized that 
the mortality in the years following in- 
fancy is surprisingly low, it is not so 
generally realized that the damage rate 
during those years is exceedingly high. 
In the pre-school period the child ac- 
quires most of the defects which are dis- 
covered later at school, and from which 
he suffers more or less throughout his 
entire life. The paramount importance 
of the pre-school years in determining 
the health-destiny of the child is just 
beginning to be recognized, and for 
these we must make as ample provi- 
sions as we have for the baby in arms. 


Repvuction oF Morrtauity Durine 
First YEAR 


The reduction of infant mortality 
thus far effected has taken place largely 
in the latter half of the first year of 
life. This has been brought about 
mainly by a reduction of the deaths 
from gastro-intestinal diseases, the re- 
sult of greater insistence upon breast 
feeding, better milk and more intelli- 
gent modification of milk under the di- 
rection of physicians, and supervision 
and instruction of the nurses in the 
homes. Infant welfare centers and 
general campaigns of education have 
also played a large part. 


NeonaTAL Deatus PREVENTABLE 


With all this intensive effort in in- 
fant hygiene, very little if any prog- 
ress has been made, outside of a few 
centers where special prenatal work has 
been carried on, in limiting deaths in 
the neonatal period. In this country 
upwards of 40 per cent of the deaths 
during the first year of life occur in the 


first month. In some places it reaches 
as high as 50 per cent and above. It is 
conservatively estimated that 40 per 
cent of the neonatal deaths could have 
been prevented by proper prenatal and 
obstetrical care. The intensive prena- 
tal services which have been organized 
in New York City, Boston and other 
cities in this country give promise of 
what we may hope to accomplish on a 
broader scale when the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the states assume their 
full responsibility for the protection of 
maternity and infancy. 


Marernat Mortarity SHockine 


The maternal mortality in this coun- 
try is still shockingly high, and has 
been advancing to an alarming extent 
in recent years. The maternal mortal- 
ity rates in the United States are uni- 
formly higher than those in a number 
of foreign countries. This evidently is 
one of the factors which must be con- 
sidered in any infant mortality study. 
The number of stillbirths and abor- 
tions, accidental and induced, are also 
abnormally high. While general sani- 
tation and infant hygiene have had a 
marked effect in reducing infant mor- 
tality in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
months of life, they have scarcely made 
a dent upon the birth mortalities and 
apparently have not influenced in the 
least the number of stillbirths and 
abortions. For any further considera- 
ble reduction in infant mortality we 
must look to well organized prenatal and 
obstetrical service made available to 
every mother. In this the Federal 
Government and the states must codp- 
erate with the local health authorities 
and voluntary organizations. 


VARIABILITY OF INFANT 


The most outstanding feature of in- 
fant mortality is its variability. It 
exhibits marked geographical, social, 
racial and seasonal fluctuations. The 
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FUNDAMENTAL Factors in INFANT MortAa.ity 


infant mortality rate not only differs 
markedly throughout the same coun- 
try, but in neighboring cities and even 
adjacent wards of the same city. 
From month to month it shows inter- 
esting variations, and year after year 
may exhibit changes which are difficult 
to explain. 

To gain any fair estimate of the 
trend of infant mortality, then, we 
must study it under varying conditions 
over a series of years. The factors en- 
tering into it are so complex and in- 
terdependent that no one formula can 
be applied for its complete solution. 
Each factor must be separately weighed 
and its proper relation to others deter- 
mined. From such study intensive 
methods may be evolved to reduce the 
mortality factor by factor until the 
lowest possible denominator is reached. 
At the same time we should never lose 
sight of the fact that infant hygiene is 
an integral part of preventive medi- 
cine. General public health measures 
may have considerable bearing upon 
the reduction of infant mortality. 


Direct Causes or INFANT Morrta.ity 


In considering the fundamental fac- 
tors in infant mortality it will be con- 
venient to think of them as both direct 
and contributing. In this brief sum- 
mary it will not be possible to go into 
a statistical study of these factors to 
show their exact or relative importance. 
They will, therefore, be given in a 
broad classification only. 

The direct causes of infant mortality 
may be grouped as follows: 


Prenatal, Natal, and Neonatal. 

Congenital defects. Malformations. 

Congenital diseases (infectious diseases 
acquired from the mother, syphilis 
being the most important). 

Prematurity (often due to congenital 
syphilis). 

Indefinite causes listed as “atrophy,” 
“congenital debility,” “marasmus” 


and “‘inanition,” very often due to 
syphilis. 

Atelectasis, Asphyxia (“cyanosis”). 

Diseases of the mother. Diseases of the 
heart, kidneys or lungs; the acute in- 
fectious diseases. Alcoholism, lead 
poisoning and malaria. The toxaemias 
of pregnancy resulting in eclampsia may 
cause premature death of the foetus. 

Injuries at birth. 

Gastro-Intestinal Diseases. 

Diarrhoea and enteritis. 

Diseases of the stomach. 

Dysentery. 

“Convulsions” are often one of the 
symptoms of gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbance. They may also be due to 
head injuries at birth. In the latter 
months of infancy convulsions may 
suggest a tuberculous meningitis. Con- 
vulsions may also usher in one of the 
acute infectious diseases of infancy and 
childhood. 

Respiratory Diseases. 

Pneumonia, broncho- or lobar. 

Bronchitis. 

These may be primary, but are fre- 
quently secondary to the acute infec- 
tious diseases as measles, whooping- 
cough, influenza, etc. 

Infectious Diseases. 

Syphilis (usually congenital). 

Tuberculosis, generalized or tuberculous 
meningitis, usually acquired in the 
home environment; sometimes from 
tuberculous cow’s milk. 

Whooping-cough. Serious in early in- 
fancy with unfavorable sequelae. 

Measles. Serious in infancy. Highest 
death rate from measles occurs in sec- 
ond year of life. 

Influenza. During epidemics may be an 
important cause of death. 

Scarlet fever (rarely a cause of death in 
infancy). 

Diphtheria. High immunity in early 
infancy. 


The prenatal and neonatal factors 
bulk largest in our present infant mor- 
talities. The problems of ante-natal 
and neonatal pathology are beset with 
many difficulties, but an excellent be- 
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ginning in their solution has been made 
by Ballantyne and his co-workers. It 
is of great importance to realize that 
the welfare of the mother has both a 
direct and an indirect bearing upon the 
health of her unborn child. Prenatal 
care is synonymous with maternity 
welfare. The nutrition of the mother 
is reflected in the nutrition and growth 
of the foetus. The quality of the food 
even more than its quantity has been 
shown to have a marked influence on 
the unborn infant. Infectious diseases, 
notably syphilis, have a prejudicial ef- 
fect upon the foetus. 

The employment of the mother in 
the latter months of pregnancy in in- 
dustry which calls for considerable ex- 
ertion affects unfavorably the out- 
come for the child. Hence, steps have 
been taken in most of the European 
countries to throw about pregnant 
women in industry certain safeguards 
and to make provisions for them both 
before and after confinement. The 
tendency in those countries has been to 
extend maternity benefits in medical 
and nursing service and to make more 
ample provisions for the mother during 
the time she is out of work. 


CONDITION OF THE MOTHER AND 
PRENATAL CARE 


The nationality of the mother, her 
age, the number of her previous preg- 
nancies, her social and economic 
status—all have more or less of a bear- 
ing upon the outcome of her pregnancy 
and the welfare of her baby. Illegiti- 
macy has a decided influence upon the 
infant mortality, the rate being about 
twice as high as that for legitimate 
babies. The underlying causes of con- 
genital defects and malformations are 
but little understood. These, however, 
form a small proportion of the deaths 
from prenatal causes. Over-work and 
exhaustion or injury to the mother, ap- 
pear in a certain number of cases to 


have brought on premature births and 
miscarriages. We are much in the 
dark as to the cause of many of the 
stillbirths. It is known that syphilis is 
the most prolific cause, and that over- 
work and strain are often contributing 
factors. 

Summing up our present knowledge 
as it bears upon the prevention of ante- 
natal mortality, it is fair to assume 
that between 40 and 50 per cent of the 
early deaths can be prevented by in- 
tensive prenatal care. Other factors 
will undoubtedly yield to treatment as 
our investigations become more exact. 
The intensive and thorough treatment 
of syphilis in pregnant women bids fair 
to reduce considerably the number of 
ante-natal deaths and to affect favora- 
bly the infant mortality rate among 
those who survive. 


The number of infants who perish at 
the time of birth or shortly thereafter, 
reflects seriously upon the present state 
of our midwifery. Too little attention 
is still given by our physicians and mid- 
wives to that prenatal care which as- 
sures a safe and happy outcome to 
pregnancy. The science of obstetrics 
has risen to almost an exact science 
comparable to that of mechanics, but 
its practice as carried on by the ordi- 
nary practitioner of medicine and the 
ignorant midwife is far from ideal. If 
the true causes of death of newborn 
infants were recorded on the death cer- 
tificates it is probable that a high per- 
centage of them could be traced to 
either lack of suitable prenatal care or 
to bungling obstetrics, or to both. 
The high maternal mortality rate in 
this country indicates that the mothers 
do not even receive all the care which 
our knowledge prompts. Are not the 
pages of Semmelweis and Holmes, of 
Pasteur and Lister open before us? 
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Brrta ContTROL 


While we face the appalling loss of 
life in utero or shortly after birth, we 
are confronted with another social 
malady which insidiously invites erotic 
stimulation but refuses to bear the 
responsibility, which should normally 
follow, of rearing offspring. Studies on 
depopulation in various countries have 
forced the conclusion that the decline 
in the birth rate, while having social 
and economic roots, is still largely due 
to voluntary limitation of the offspring 
either by means of contraceptive meas- 
ures or abortion, if conception has “ac- 
cidentally” taken place. Throughout 
the civilized world there is an ever 
widening propaganda for so-called 
“birth control” or “voluntary parent- 
hood.” Special periodicals are de- 
voted to its cult and sold on the streets 
of our metropolitan centers. The 
movement has gained momentum in 
France, Holland and New Zealand and 
has spread in England and the United 
States. 

Thus far the contraceptive methods 
advised have been practised largely by 
the upper social classes and those in 
good economic circumstances. Those 
most able to bear children and to meet 
the expense of their upbringing have 
been the very ones to shirk the respon- 
sibility while those for whom “birth 
control” is claimed to be a great boon 
still continue to “breed like rabbits.” 
It is questionable, even if “birth con- 
trol”’ should accomplish all that its 
devotees claim,whether any considera- 
ble proportion of the population would 
take all the necessary precautions un- 
der the urge of the “race preservation 
instinct.”” There is no question at the 
present time that the native American 
stocks are rapidly dying out as a re- 
sult of their declining fertility and are 
being replaced by races or mixtures of 
races which do not refuse to bear chil- 


dren. Take, for instance, the rise of the 
Russian and Polish Jews on the Atlantic 
coast and the Japanese and Italians on 
the Pacific slope. 


Tae Birta Rate 


It is instructive here to recall that 
the declining birth rate in France gave 
alarm as early as 1870 and led to a 
thorough study of the causes of infant 
mortality and their prevention. The 
intensive methods employed in France 
for child hygiene give her the distinc- 
tion of being the pioneer in modern 
maternity and infant welfare. Des- 
spite this, France today faces an even 
more serious situation than she did af- 
ter the Franco-Prussian War as the 
undercurrents of “birth control”’ have 
formed eddies in a number of cen- 
ters which prevent that healthy re- 
cuperation assured by a substantial 
increase of births. Germany also real- 
ized that motherhood should be pro- 
tected and births encouraged. Before 
the War, Germany had set up well con- 
ceived measures for the protection of 
maternity and infancy. Special at- 
tention was given to maternity bene- 
fits. Every effort was made to keep 
babies with their mothers, and nursing 
benefits were supplied. 

In England is witnessed the in- 
teresting phenomenon of a gradually 
increasing birth rate with an infant 
mortality rate which continues to fall, 
reaching the low figure of 80 in 1920. 
While it cannot be shown that there is 
an invariable relation between the 
birth rate and infant mortality, it is 
within bounds to say that no country 
with a declining birth rate can ulti- 
mately maintain itself unless definite 
steps are taken to reduce the infant 
mortality to its lowest limits. It is 
even then questionable whether the 
“stranger within the gates,” who has 
carried out the Biblical mandate to 
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“be fruitful and multiply,” will not 
eventually possess the land. 


CoMPLEXITY OF CONTRIBUTING 
Factors 


The direct causes of infant mortality 
have already been listed. They may 
be followed in detail by consulting 
some of the books given as references 
at the end of this brief discussion. 
The principal causes, while acting as 
guides to our knowledge of infant mor- 
tality, do not carry us very far into the 
contributing factors. To gain some 
idea of the complexity and diversity of 
these contributing causes the most im- 
portant of them are here given, al- 
though no attempt is made to assign 
their relative importance or mutual 
relationship: 


ContTrisuTine Factors INFLUENCING 
InFant Mortatity 


Character of the Population. 
Racial stamina and resistance. 
Habits and customs. 

General intelligence. 
Age distribution. 
Homogeneity. 
Diversity of language. 
Industrial welfare. 
Stability of residence. 

Meteorological. 

Variations in temperature. 
Relative humidity. 
Prevailing winds. 
Sunshine or fogs. 

Births. 

Marked increase or decrease in birth rate. 

Changes in completeness of birth aoti- 
fication and registration. 

Relative number of first born in any one 
year. 

Proportion of male to female. 

Proportion of legitimate to illegitimate 
births. 

Number of stillbirths. 

Attendants at birth. 

Nationality. 
Manners and customs. 
Prevalence of breast feeding. 


Dust storms. 


Immunity to certain diseases. 
Adaptability to new environment. 
White vs. Negro death rates. 
Condition of the Mother. 
Poverty and bad social life. 
Shiftlessness and ignorance. 
Industrial employment. 
Age at marriage. 
Frequency of pregnancies. 
Urban or rural life. 
Malnutrition. 
Exhausting diseases 
(Tuberculosis and syphilis). 
Alcoholism. 
Industrial poisonings. 
Standards of Public Health. 
Milk and water supplies. 
Domestic and municipal sanitation. 
Character of prenatal and obstetric 
care. 
Housing conditions. 
Training of physicians and nurses in in- 
fant welfare. 
Organization of infant welfare. 
Methods of infant feeding. 
(Proportion of breast feeding.) 
Provisions for treatment of syphilis and 
tuberculosis. 
Prevalence of vaccination. 
Supervision of midwives. 
Organization for handling epidemics. 
Social and Economic Conditions. Wars and 
Their Aftermath. 
Unemployment. 


Food shortage. 
SUMMARY 


So many factors are seen to con- 
tribute to the mortalities of infancy 
that no general statement can be given 
to cover the whole subject. The most 
logical way to attack the problems 
which arise in connection with infant 
mortality is to study each factor thor- 
oughly and apply intensively to each 
the medical, social and economic re- 
sources at our command. This method 
has resulted in a marked reduction of 
infant deaths from the gastro-intesti- 
nal diseases; it has made inroads upon 
the respiratory diseases and some of 
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the acute infections. It remains to be 
extended to prenatal, natal and neo- 
natal causes of death and to the final 
conquest of syphilis and tuberculosis. 
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Community Measures to Conserve Child Life 


By Euten C. Porrer, M.D. 
Director, Children’s Bureau, Department of Public Welfare, Pennsylvania 


T is by “painful steps and slow” 
that organized society has found its 
way to even the present inadequate 
sense of social responsibility. 
Tremendous social upheavals, threat - 
ening the very foundations of society 
itself, have, as a rule, been the 
compelling forces which have marked 


forward steps. Stated otherwise, so- 
ciety has advanced in the handling of 
the problems of special groups or has 
elevated the required standards of wel- 
fare for such groups only in response to 
a selfish impulse for self-preservation. 

With a certain amount of complai- 
sance, modern society has come to look 
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upon itself as progressing more rapidly 
along lines of social welfare than was 
the case with earlier generations, point- 
ing with pride to the rapid advance- 
made along child welfare lines as 
evidence of the fact. 

It is undoubtedly true that within 
the last ten years remarkable strides 
have been made, looking to the physi- 
cal and mental health and social well 
being of the child, but society did not 
evolve out of its inner consciousness a 
purely altruistic motive which carried 
it forward—the catastrophy of the 
World War furnished the spur to this 
rapid progress. The conservation of 
the race and civilized society demanded 
that the child be safeguarded, and so- 
ciety, once more in response to selfish 
interest, moved forward. 

In safeguarding child life and health, 
adult society also serves its own inter- 
ests; whatever measures are taken by 
the community to conserve the life of 
the child react to improve living condi- 
tions for the whole community. Child 
welfare, in all its implications, con- 
ceived as anything less than a move- 
ment which benefits society as a whole 
fails of full realization. But, human 
beings are so constituted that they pre- 
fer to believe that they are actuated by 
unselfish motives. While an appeal 
made to a community today to safe- 
guard the child is sure of instant re- 
sponse, the community is conscious 
only of an unselfish motive in this re- 
sponse. On that as a foundation can 
be built up the structure of public wel- 
fare which shall be all inclusive. 


Tue Meruop or APPROACH 
To CONSERVATION 


If we look back over the early years 
in which work for children was first 
undertaken we find that the mode of 
approach was through the child al- 
ready handicapped. The child was 
sick, crippled, orphaned, defective, 


hungry, neglected; and to relieve these 
conditions there were established hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, orphan asylums, 
“milk and ice funds,” as well as other 
relief funds and agencies. No one 
could resist the appeal of the suffering 
child. 

The poor boards and the poor farm 
provided the chief relief to be offered 
by the county and town, while the 
other phases of child conseryation 
work were made available by volunteer 
agencies. 


Tue Mopern Approacn To CHILD 
CONSERVATION 


The modern approach to child con- 
servation, whether along lines of health 
or social betterment, is along lines of 
prevention; the aim shifts from the re- 
lief of suffering and of handicaps of 
one sort or another from which surviv- 
ing children may suffer, to the actual 
conserving of life itself to thousands of 
children, who under the old order 
would have died; and the insuring 
to all children of physical and mental 


health together with full opportunity - 


for development and success. 

Volunteer agencies have as always 
demonstrated methods and have out- 
lined policies to be pursued in this 
vitally important field, but organized 
society, as represented by government, 
whether borough, town, state or nation- 
al, has as yet assumed but a very small 
part of the program as its responsibil- 
ity; or if assumed, the activities are 
performed only in a perfunctory way. 
Much education of officials and of the 
public is necessary before certain of 
these activities will be taken over as an 
integral part of government; 7.e., be- 
fore the community and school nurse, 
for example, shall be looked upon as 
quite as essential to proper administra- 
tion of town or county affairs as the 
policeman or tax collector, the sheriff 
or the district attorney. 
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Our Purpose DEFINED 


We shall attempt in this discussion to 
limit ourselves to a consideration of 
community measures which are essen- 
tial to the conservation of child life and 
we shall attempt to indicate a practical 
method of approach to their realization. 

We interpret “the conservation of 
child life”’ to mean not only the mini- 
mizing of infant mortality but the 
assurance to all young life in the com- 
munity of health, both mental and 
physical, happiness and an opportu- 
nity for full development and success. 


Turee Puases IN DEVELOPMENT OF 
Community MEASURES 


The problem which is presented, 
divides itself into three phases: First, 
the formulation of an‘adequate program 
of community measures for the conser- 
vation of child life; second, the organi- 
zation of existing agencies in the com- 
munity for the promotion of this 
program; third, the education of the 
community to the realization that the 
entire program is the direct responsi- 
bility of organized government, and 
that it is their responsibility as citizens 
to transfer the support of the program 
to the official budget to be provided for 
out of the tax rates, whether national, 
state or local, leaving to private agen- 
cies, the pioneer field of experimenta- 
tion and path-finding to even more 
efficient service. 


Tue “Community” DEFINED 


Before outlining community measures 
which are essential if child life is to be 
conserved, we must determine what 
shall constitute our community. It 
should be of such size as to afford the 
probability of securing leadership 
from among its people; it should con- 
tain within its borders sufficient wealth 
to make it probable that adequate 
funds will be available to carry on a 


worthy program, whether as a volun- 
teer enterprise or a project supported 
out of the taxes; existing conditions, 
whether they be geographical, political, 
or economic should not be such as to 
make harmonious coéperation impos- 
sible. 

For Pennsylvania, at least, the 
county, with its political, educational, 
health and judicial organizations al- 
ready functioning on that basis and 
correlated with the state as a supervis- 
ing and standardizing agency, affords 
the ideal unit for community organiza- 
tion for child conservation. Within 
the county, cities, boroughs and town- 
ships are to be considered as working 
units, capable of conducting certain 
phases of the work independently, as 
for example the well baby clinic, but 
for other phases dependent upon and 
coéperating with the other units 
within the county; a motor dental unit 
or a maternity hospital service being an 
illustration in point. 


Wuat SHALL Constirute AN ADE- 
QUATE PROGRAM? 


We have stated as our general propo- 
sition that the modern approach to the 
whole subject must be by way of pre- 
vention. We are at present traveling 
a vicious circle of ignorance as to the 
simple laws of health on the part of the 
adult and child, of the rich and poor, of 
the educated and uneducated, so that 
we may make our attack at any point 
of the circle and ultimately travel the 
whole circumference before our task is 
completed. 

Let us, then, lay out our program in 
logical sequence from the prenatal 
period, recognizing as we do so that at 
that point in our circle we still have 
before us the problem of training men 
and women in fundamentals of racial 
health and worthy parenthood, which 
alone can insure health and full oppor- 
tunity for development to the child. 
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In brief, our program may be stated to 
be that laid down in the Minimum 
Standards for Child Welfare, adopted 
by the Washington and regional confer- 
ences on child welfare in 1919." 

In the space allotted it is not possible 
to do more than touch upon the high 
spots indicated in that report, but for 
the purpose of developing our idea of 
community organization especial refer- 
ence must be made to the standards as 
they relate to the mother and her 
young child. 


For tHE Moruer AND YouNG CHILD 


No community, large or small, may 
consider that it has laid adequate 
foundations for the conservation of 
child life, if it has not made provision 
for a prenatal service for pregnant 
woman; infant consultation service to 
“Keep the Well Child Well”; and pre- 
school clinics for the purpose of estab- 
lishing such vigorous health in the 
young child that he shall enter upon 
his school career unhampered by 
physical defects and faulty health 
habits. 

Coincident with these provisions, 
there should be available maternity 
wards in general hospitals or special 
maternity homes or hospitals within 
reach of even the more remote parts of 
the community, in order to insure 
safety to mother and child at the time 
of delivery. Maternity wards and 
hospitals, however, do not insure safety 
unless conducted by skilled obstetri- 
cians and obstetrical nurses; this ne- 
cessity at once brings us face to face 
with the problem of standards of med- 
ical and nursing education and hos- 
pital administration. Obviously such 
standards can be set up only by 
state or national authority and we are 
forced to the conclusion, thus early, 
that our “community,” to handle the 


1Children’s Bureau publication, Conference 
Series, No. 2, No. 62. 


child conservation problem effectively, 
must be conceived as something larger 
than the borough or town or county. 
County organization, efficient as it may 
be, cannot function properly unless 
supported by adequate standards on 
the part of the state departments of 
health, education, welfare, labor and 
the judicial system. Moreover, these 
standards must be more than paper 
standards and must be interpreted to 
the local communities by responsible 
state officials. 

The field of service to the young 
child and his mother is not covered 
without the day nursery, the “toddlers 
playground” and the playground with 
its athletic field and community center 
for the use of the entire family. Until 
econoinic conditions are adjusted so 
that the mother is not called upon to 
work outside of her home, the day 
nursery must be looked upon as an 
essential factor in the conservation of 
the life of the child, and the play- 
ground must provide the field for the 
development of character and a whole- 
some outlet for the child’s energies. 


For GENERAL COMMUNITY SANITATION 


Before concerning ourselves further 
with the community measures which 
must be outlined for the conservation of 
the life of the child of school age, let us 
consider those measures which are 
fundamental to life conservation of all 
ages, but which are especially needed 
by the infant and the young child who 
is susceptible to all environmental 
conditions. 

General community sanitation is an 
absolute prerequisite to any adequate 
program of child conservation. With- 
out this, dabbling in “Well Baby 
Clinics,”’ “Health Centers,” and “Fly 
Campaigns,” is but palliating symp- 
toms, while many of the underlying 
causes of infant mortality and physical 
handicap remain. The community 
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must insure to itself, for the sake of the 
child, pure water; adequate sewage 
disposal; clean streets (these presup- 
pose a proper street surface); proper 
housing; proper garbage collection and 
disposal; the elimination of nuisances 
of all sorts, especially of fly breeding 
spots; such adequate regulation and 
inspection as will insure a pure food 
and milk supply. In addition, there 
must be the enforcement of such quar- 
antine regulations that the danger of 
spread of contagious disease shall be 
reduced to a minimur 

To insure these community meas- 
ures the machinery is already in exist- 
ence. The local and state health offi- 
cer, board of health, department of 
health, department of public safety, 
department of public works, or what- 
ever designations may be given the 
special agencies involved, are ready to 
function provided the citizens so direct. 
If they do not function it is the wish of 
the community that this should be so, 
for has not the community, in the use 
it has made of its citizenship, placed 
men and women in office to represent 
it and to act for it in these matters? 


For THe 


No more important agency exists for 
the conservation of child life than is to 
be found.in the public school system; 
and yet up to this time this opportunity 
for this special service has been very 
largely neglected. For a period of 
five hours a day over several months of 
the year, for at least eight years in the 
case of the vast majority of children, 
in the most plastic period in the life of 
the child, he is in compulsory attend- 
ance upon the school. Adequate 
courses in the public schools in general 
health education and physical train- 
ing will go far to protect the life and 
health of the individual child, and 
courses in home economics will lay the 
future foundation for intelligent home 


making, which is the only basis on 
which child welfare can be made secure. 
The public school system offers an un- 
paralleled opportunity for at least an 
annual stock taking of the physical 
health of the children of the commu- 
nity, for the correction of defects andthe 
control of contagious disease through 
an adequate system of school medical, 
or let us say, school health inspection 
and follow-up. 

The special class for the mentally 
defective in the local school should be 
linked up with suitable state provision 
for the careful training of these same 
children during the adolescent period, 
followed by probation for those who 
may safely be at large and permanent 
institutional care for others, especially 
the woman of child-bearing age. This 
provision is essential if the propaga- 
tion of defective stock is to be mini- 
mized and if unskilled and irrespon- 
sible parental care, a factor playing a 
large part in infant mortality, is to be 
eliminated. 

Vocational guidance is a necessary 
part of the service to be rendered by 
the school system if the child is to be 
given his full opportunity. His men- 
tal and physical health depend upon 
the nicety of adjustment made by him 
to his environment. 


For THE in GAINFUL 
OccuPATIONS 


A community program for the con- 
servation of child life must include 
such regulations and their enforcement 
as shall prevent the employment of the 
child before the fourteenth, preferably 
before the sixteenth year. When he is 
so employed the work must be such as 
is adjusted to his physical and mental 
capacities and should be done only ° 
under proper sanitary and moral 
conditions. 

Such a program calls for continua- 
tion schools, probation officers, factory 
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inspectors and health examiners. 
The latter may well be attached to the 
public school health inspection system. 
Free dispensary or hospital service 
should be provided for the correction of 
defects of eye, ear, nose, throat and 
teeth, which service is also essential 
to the success of school health inspec- 
tion, and to work for the pre-school 
child. 


For NEGLECTED, DELIN- 
QUENT OR DeEFrectTIvE CHILDREN 


All the measures previously out- 
lined for the normal child (if he may 
be so defined) must hold with even 
greater force for this group of children, 
plus the added provision for child plac- 
ing and supervision, including some 
form of mothers’ assistance. There is 
no room in any modern program for 
orphan asylums but for the defective 
child, institutional care may be essen- 
tial. 

The juvenile court is an absolutely 
necessary factor in the handling of 
many problems presented by this 
group and must be included with its 
probations officers and social workers. 


For ALL CHILDREN 


Mental and physical health depends 
very largely upon wholesome recrea- 
tional opportunities offered the growing 
child and the adolescent. The super- 
vised playground and community cen- 
ter have already been noted. There 
must, however, be regulation and 
supervision of commercialized recrea- 
tion. Proper illumination of parks, 
playgrounds and highways, and ade- 
quate patrolling, by both men and 
women officers, are essential to com- 
munity morale and the safety of 
children. Such provisions will go far 


to eliminate the “red light district,” 
prostitution and venereal disease, the 
great scourge of infant life and health. 

It is superfluous, perhaps, to state 
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that good roads and transportation 


facilities are essential if child conserva- 
tion measures are to be made effective. 
Without these facilities it is impossible 
for health, education or other welfare 
activities to reach beyond the more 
densely populated centersin any county, 
for many months during the year. 
They must therefore be included as an 
integral part of our program. 

This skeleton of the community pro- 
gram, which has not touched at all 
certain great economic problems which 
society must ultimately adjust, will, to 
the specialist in the several lines, seem 
very meager; it is intended to be 
merely suggestive and to afford a 
“‘bird’s eye view” of the broad scope of 
the field to be covered. It is only by a 
vision of the whole problem and the 
great need that we may expect to cap- 
ture the imagination of our “commu- 
nity” and translate its good intentions 
into actual service. 


How Is Sucu a Procram to Be 
INITIATED? 


Nora Milnes says in her discussion of 
child welfare,? “The problems of the 
child are never the beginning; they 
are but the end of other social problems.” 
This is true, but, it is equally true that 
the way to the solution of these “other 
social problems” is through the child; 
the community can be led to remedy 
conditions and to plan well for the 
future when it is once thoroughly 
alive to the fact that the welfare of the 
child is jeopardized by its negligence. 

In every community there are always 
a few men and women who recognize 
the need for improved conditions, and 
who believe that it is possible to 
coérdinate community activities for 
the sake of the child; but their knowl- 
edge of the difficulties to be overcome 
in the community, not the least of 
which is apathy, is sufficiently deaden- 

2 Child Welfare. E.P. Dutton Co., New York. 
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ing to prevent the initiation of effort 
on their part. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial that the spark which is to stimu- 
late the movement for organization 
should be introduced from without the 
confines of the “local community.” 
Only by frequent contact with the 
individual who has first hand knowl- 
edge of difficulties overcome under 
similar conditions can the spirit of 
optimism, which is essential to contin- 
ued effort, be sustained among the 
local leaders and workers. 

The ideal approach to organization 
in the local community for the conser- 
vation of child life is through the 
legally constituted children’s division 
of the department of health or depart- 
ment of welfare, of the state, or through 
the separately constituted children’s 
commission or board, depending upon 
the type of state organization. This 
presupposes that these state depart- 
ments are so officered that real 
leadership is provided, and that a clear 
vision of the problems to be attacked 
and the methods to be employed in 
their solution, are part of the official 
equipment. If, on the other hand, the 
personnel of the state departments is 
recruited from among the “politi- 
cally elect” and not from among the 
temperamentally fitted and technically 
trained, little hope for official leadership 
from this source can be entertained. 

The alternative then presented is 
the initiative and leadership provided 
by the great national organization 
concerned with child welfare. We 
are about to witness a splendid demon- 
stration of this sort on the part of the 
National Child Health Council, at 
Mansfield, Ohio, which should provide 
us with convincing data as to method, 
etc., within the next five years. 

The advantage to be gained through 
leadership provided by the state as 
contrasted with that provided by un- 
official organizations lies in this, that 


from the beginning until the end 
(which is the full realization of the pro- 
gram), the movement is of necessity 
recognized as an expression of the will 
of all the people through their duly 
appointed or elected representatives. 
There is, therefore, an assurance of 
permanence and official recognition 
and support, which is not assured in 
the voluntary undertaking. 


PuBLiciTy 


The key to an aroused community 
spirit is publicity. Unless individuals 
are aware of the need, unless they are 
made to understand that there are 
rational measures which can be applied 
to meet the need, they will not take 
action. It is, therefore, of prime im- 
portance that publicity for the child 
conservation program should be under- 
taken by the public press and that the 
leaders who are responsible for the 
initiation of the movement, whether 
representatives of the state or of the 
volunteer organization, should be heard 
and seen in the communities in which 
action is to be taken. Personal con- 
tact is essential. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the fact that our “peripheral 
contact” with our communities, 
whether it be from our state headquar- 
ters or our national organization, must 
be made by men and women of the 
highest type, if our undertaking is to be 
successful. It is the sparsely settled 
county, it is the remote community 
which is in need of leadership, inspira- 
tion, stimulation; it is the children of 
these communities who are in dire 
straits; to help them, our best workers 
are none too good. Too often we 
have failed in our efforts to secure 
community action because we have 
sent uninspired messengers ‘to carry 
our gospel and because the director of 
the enterprise has been “saved”’ for 
the larger cities. 
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ORGANIZATION 


The second step is community 
organization. This implies a search 
for local leadership and the coérdina- 
tion of the activities of agencies already 
in the field, not the creation of a new 
organization. It implies, ultimately, 
the union of volunteer agencies with 
the legally constituted government and 
the gradual absorption into the official 
budget, of the support of the child 
conservation program. In order to 
accomplish this, there is need of a 
group of community organizers within 
the state organization or volunteer 
agency, who shall follow up the pub- 
licity in any given community and 
develop therein a working unit to 
promote the welfare of children. 
The community organizers should be 
accredited and responsible to the 
children’s division, of a state organiza- 
tion, or should be part of the field force 
of the volunteer agency. 

These community organizers, with 
the whole program in mind, should aim 
to set up an organization within the 
county, consisting of: a county chair- 
man; a county committee of not less 
than five members; a county council, 
composed of a representative from 
every organization functioning on a 
county basis, and local (city, borough 
and township) sub-committees respon- 
sible to the county chairman—all 
officially designated as representing the 


state governmental unit with which ° 


they are connected; in Pennsylvania, 
the State Department of Health. 
Experience seems to indicate that the 
county chairman of such an organiza- 
tion may well be a woman. Service 
for children makes a distinct appeal 
to women. Social welfare phases of 
government are those particularly 
needing the qualities possessed by 
women, and work done by them in a 
semi-official capacity in this type of 


county organization, will be of invalu- 
able training for future official work 
and will at the same time make an im- 
mediate contribution to public welfare. 

This comprehensive scheme of organ- 
ization cannot be completed in a day or 
a year. With the limited funds at the 
command of either state or volunteer 
agencies it is obvious that the staff 
organizers cannot remain for extended 
periods in a single community if an 
effort is to be made to develop the idea 
on a state-wide scale. The growth of 
the county organization (and that of 
its subdivisions) must be relatively 
slow and must call for repeated visits 
on the part of the organizers and other 
members of the headquarters staff. 
The growth must be that of the hardy 
perennial variety and not that of the 
mushroom type. 

There is a great advantage to be 
gained when the attempt at organiza- 
tion is undertaken on a state-wide 
scale. The American temperament is 
stimulated by “drives” and “days” or 
“‘weeks’’ to mass action to accomplish 
a specific purpose—whether it be the 
collection of money, the promulgation 
of an idea, such as “safety first” or 
‘clean-up weeks” or what not. When 
“everybody’s doing it” it is infinitely 
easier to stimulate individual commu- 
nities to the undertaking of a chil@ con- 
servation program. Advantage should 
be taken of this adjunct to a successful 
organization campaign. 

We have said that our organization 
should include a county council, com- 
posed of representatives from all 
agencies conducting work for children 
and for health on a county basis. 
Much time, money and effort is to be 
saved by bringing these workers to- 
gether for a discussion of the whole 
problem and for the mapping of the 
field of work, leaving each group, in so 
far as possible, in complete control of 
its special phases of the program. 
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The child-health station is the rally- 
ing point for organization. It is im- 
possible to lay down a plan of action 
which will fit conditions in all communi- 
ties but, in general, the aim must be to 
discover the most vigorous organiza- 
tion in the town or county and to link 
this up definitely with the support and 
operation of the health station. This 
may be the Red Cross, the woman’s 
club, the Child Conservation League 
or other agency. There are times 
when the difficulty presented is that 
of selecting, from among several al- 
ready in the field, the organization to 
which the child-health station service 
is to be delegated, while the remain- 
ing groups find their activities directed 
along other lines of child conservation. 
This selection requires infinite tact and 
much educational work among the 
groups to which the baby station is not 
definitely assigned. 

Among the numerous organizations 
in the field, experience would seem to in- 
dicate that the Parent-Teacher-Associ- 
ations may be counted upon to push 
work in the schools; the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, a com- 
munity recreational program and regu- 
lation of commercialized amusement, 
this bearing a very definite relation to 
their program for community morality; 
the Child Conservation League and 
child welfare committee of the woman’s 
club may be counted upon for actual 
service as helpers in the health station 
with the children, themselves, and in 
social activities with the mothers—as 
may also many other groups of women. 
In counties in which the Red Cross is 
actively operating, they may assume 
the entire financial and operating prob- 
lem of one or more centers; where less 
successful, they will at least provide 
for equipment or partial maintenance, 
and this is also true of the Tuberculosis 
Association. 

In many communities the Visiting 


Nurse Association or other nursing 
agency will provide the hours of public 
health nursing service necessary to 
promote the health center educational 
work; or the school board or an indus- 
trial plant may loan their nurse and 
physician for the purpose. 

One of the necessary steps in the 
development of the child-health station 
is the location of the infants and pre- 
school children in the community, to- 
gether with a dissemination of knowl- 
edge among the mothers of all classes 
that such a health service exists. 
For this purpose the League of Women 
Voters, with its ward and precinct or- 
ganization, offers the most efficient 
agency for taking a census of these 
potential patrons of the health station. 
As the sub-committee on census of the 
child welfare committee, the League 
can, within a period of a very few days, 
gather the necessary data, on a simple 
form provided for that purpose, which 
will enable the nurse and her sub- 
committee on health station to get in 
touch with those homes most in 
need of help. Incidentally, this type 
of activity enables the League to test 
out its machinery which later can be 
used to further child welfare activities 
through good government. 

The function of the organizer is, in 
very large measure, to point out to the — 
community its already existing re- 
sources, and, having done this, to show 
them how they may be utilized for the 
realization of the child conservation pro- 
gram. In order to carry out the idea 
of unity of purpose it is well to desig- 
nate the various organizations as sub- 
committees of the county or local child 
welfare committee; for example, the 
Red Cross becomes the “Child Health 
Station Committee”; the Parent- 
Teacher-Association, the “School 
Health Committee”; The Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the 
“Health and Morals Committee,” etc. 
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FINANCES 


There is need of a finance com- 
mittee in this preliminary stage of 
our community organization. On this 
committee there should’ be both men 
and women. In the larger centers the 
backing of the Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs and the Chamber of Commerce 
is invaluable and their representation 
on the finance sub-committee is desir- 
able. The service of the committee 
may resolve itself into a codrdinating of 
the collections and disbursements of 
the Red Cross and Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation (in which case these organizations 
must be strongly represented on the 
committee); or it may develop a com- 
munity chest, out of which the child 
welfare work may be supported. In 
addition, it may link up with this vol- 
unteer activity the local board of 
education or board of health which, 
in return for service rendered by the 
public health nurse in the schools, or 
in contagious disease control, will pay 
into the treasury a sum of money 
annually. 

In communities in which there are 
numerous smal] manufacturing plants 
which are without a “ Welfare Depart- 
ment,” the custom of soliciting from 
the employer an annual contribution of 
one dollar per person employed has 
helped in a large degree to solve the 
financial problem. 


Co6PERATION OF MEDICAL PROFESSION 


To insure the success of this prelimi- 
nary phase of our child conservation 
movement, as embodied in the activities 
of the child-health station, the codpera- 
tion of the physicians of a community is 
essential. There is a definite advan- 
tage, therefore, in having the program 
initiated by the child-health division of 
the state health department, with the 
distinct understanding that the essence 
of the health station work is educa- 


tional, preventive of disease and defect, 
and in no sense, competitive medical 
practice. On this rock of misunder- 
standing many an otherwise promising 
undertaking has been wrecked. 

Up to this point we have dealt 
with our community organization and 
method along the old conventional lines. 
There is still the volunteer associa- 
tion, the membership dues, the “rum- 
mage sale,” the bazaar, the contribu- 
tions and other expedients by which 
the funds are raised for maintaining the 
enterprise, which, after all, reaches but 
a few of those who should be served. 
We still entertain the notion that “we” 
are doing something for “them.” 

Possibly we have added a little more 
of scientific efficiency in that we have 
attempted to eliminate some of the 
overlapping and misdirected efforts of 
the old individualistic method of child 
helping; but we have indicated that 
which is far more important: namely, 
that the initiative for jhe movement 
should come from one of the legally con- 
stituted divisions of state government 
rather than from an extra-govern- 
mental agency. We, that is, all the 
people, have begun through our al- 
ready created agencies to do something 
for ourselves and our children. 


Tue Cuitp Hearts Sration Nor THE 
Enp IN ITSELF 


This first step in our program of 
organization, as expressed in the activ- 
ities of the child-health station, is not 
an end in itself. It is the means to be 
used for thé education of the whole 
community as to the crying need of all 
the other phases of service. The 
child-health station is the symbol of 
the most recently evolved method of 
service to the child. In the rural 
communities and small towns it is 
still in the path-finding and experi- 
mental stage and, therefore, a fit 
subject for volunteer endeavor; and 
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because it concentrates attention upon 
the child in a new and sometimes 
spectacular way, it is of great value in 
stirring the community conscience in 
regard to other needs of children inclu- 
sive of the need of improved general 
sanitation. 

The machinery for the realization of 
the remaining phases of our program is 
already in existence in our public school 
system, our public health boards and 
officers, our borough or town councils, 
our judicial system, our highway and 
labor departments and the laws on 
our statute books. It remains for us 
to bring home to our communities that 
these agencies are theirs; that with 
relatively little effort and expense 
they can be made to function quite as 
efficiently as any private organization 
and that they will reach an infinitely 
larger clientele. Moreover, there are 
certain parts of the program which in 
the very nature of things cannot be 
undertaken by the private agency but 
must rest upon the state or munici- 
pality. 

To make the transition from activi- 
ties undertaken for the welfare of the 
child, organized and supported by 
volunteer agencies to those same activ- 
ities ufdertaken and supported by 
all the people for themselves, that is, 
by organized government, it is neces- 
sary that the woman citizen (for it is 
she who holds the balance of power) 
should be informed as to the duties of 
local, county and state government, 
with especial reference to children, and 
also that she should understand the 
working of the political machinery by 
which her ideals for the child may be 
made a reality. In other words, 
women must be taught how to function 
as citizens and to be content with noth- 
ing less than efficient government, 
without which there can be no perma- 
nence to the child welfare program. 

As has been said, women are inter- 


ested in the “welfare’’ phases of gov- 
ernment. It is along the lines of 
health, education and “social justice” 
that they are temperamentally fitted to 
make their own distinctive contribu- 
tion to government; but the path from 
the primary to the election ballot box, 
and thence to the county commissioner, 
to borough or city council table, to the 
health board, school board, poor board, 
the road commissioners and the courts, 
has not been made plain nor has it 
been made easy. 

The assessed valuation of property, 
the tax rate, the budget and a properly 
controlled public expenditure has little 
or no significance in relation to child 
welfare for the average voter, man or 
woman. Until these simple fundamen- 
tals have become part of every day 
thought and action, until the intrica- 
cies of political machinery have no 
more mysteries or terrors for the 
woman than has her Wilcox and Gibbs 
machine, with which she stitches the 
garments of her children, we cannot 
hope to secure marked progress in the 
coérdination of volunteer and govern- 
mental activities, with especial refer- 
ence to child welfare. 

For the training of the woman 
citizen in these matters, our reliance 
must be placed upon the non-partisan 
educational agency, represented by the 
League of Women Voters, which as the 
sub-committee on census made. its 
first contact with the child welfare 
movement. Its educational work in 
the rural community, small city and 
town should begin not with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution and 
the functions of Congress, but with the 
factors in government which touch the 
daily life of mother and child. Only 
so will enthusiasm be kindled for 
undertaking the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

As daily vigilance in the home is 
necessary to insure the safety of the 
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child, so daily vigilance in connection 
with community measures for child 
welfare is essential if our ideals are to 
be attained. With leadership and 
standards provided in the state de- 
partments of health, education, wel- 
fare and labor, with the will to coérdi- 
nate and standardize activities for child 
welfare within the county or district, 


nothing is impossible. Time, only, is 
necessary to assure the result. 

That time will be hastened when 
more of the time and energy devoted to 
private philanthropy is directed toward 
increased efficiency in government and 
when adequate appropriations to the 
health, educational and welfare activi- 
ties of government are made. 


Positive Health for American Childhood 


By Harrret L. Leere, R. N. 
Field Director, American Child Hygiene Association, Baltimore, Maryland 


OTHING great was ever achieved 
without vision, application and 
positive force. Is it not, therefore, 
wise for us at this point in our national 
life to pause, and to give serious con- 
sideration to the inquiry, “‘ Wherein lies 
the greatest force or power for the de- 
velopment of our future national life?” 
Surely the answer admits of no con- 
troversy. Our greatest opportunities 
and responsibilities are with and for 
our potential citizens—our children. 

What is of fundamental importance 
for American childhood? Despite the 
fact that some of the most marvelous 
minds in all ages have been forced to 
achieve fame under the strain of great 
physical handicaps, we nevertheless 
appreciate that health is of basic signifi- 
cance in the evolution of a vital national 
life. 

What then is positive health? Posi- 
tive health may be defined as meaning 
a body free from any handicaps, phys- 
ical or mental, with a resistance which 
enables it to withstand environmental 
attacks to reduce its power, a vigor 
which radiates strength and happiness 
and, back of all this, a spiritual tone 
which is the keynote of an inspiring 
personality. Assuredly, it is the pre- 
rogative of childhood to have such 
health placed within its reach, Have 


we given, are we giving our children 
opportunities for such all-round devel- 
opment of their physical, mental and 
spiritual life? 


Stratus 


The findings of the examining boards 
for the United States army during the 
late war are convincing proof that as a 
nation we have been woefully negligent 
of our most precious asset—our children. 
The conclusions drawn, relative to the 
35 per cent of the young men examined 
who were found unfit for active service, 
were that the highest percentage of 
defects was traceable to neglect in 
childhood. 

Again, facing our problem in an 
endeavor to know just what it is, we 
learn from an examination of the 
twenty million children enrolled in the 
elementary public schools of the coun- 
try that the commonest defects among 
these children are as follows: 

1% mental deficiency 
5% tuberculosis—present or past 
5% defective hearing 
25% defective sight 
15% to 25% diseased tonsils or adenoids 
10% to 20% deformed feet, spine or 
joints 
50% to 75% defective teeth 
15% to 25% malnutrition 
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Tue Port or Attack 


One of the most characteristic ex- 
pressions of Americans is: “ Let’s do it 
now.” Why then do we so compla- 
cently jog along, waiting for another 
cataclysm to engulf us before we wake 
up and actually face the situation? 
We have well-known methods which 
will improve conditions at least fifty 
per cent. It is high time we face with 
energy, and in a clear-cut fashion, our 
problem of bettering conditions for 
American children. When we do face 
the situation, and organize and train 
our army of potential citizens as thor- 
oughly as we organized and trained our 
forces for war, we shall have a nation 
of which we justly may be proud. 
We shall have played fair with our 
children. 

In approaching the problem, two 
considerations of a general nature ought 
to be kept in view. First, our goal 
must be positive. As has been aptly 
said, ““The ultimate aim of the health 
service must be the development of 
positive, vital physical well-being, 
rather than the mere absence of dis- 
ease.” In the second place, success for 
our program demands that it should be 
the concern of the entire community, 
not of an isolated few. 


Tue First ReQquirEMENT 


Specifically, the first requirement of a 
program for the positive health of 
American childhood is a_ thorough- 
going, periodical physical and mental 
examination of every child. The basis 
of our work must be a knowledge of the 
facts relating to the physical condition 
of every child. This sounds simple 
enough, yet such examinations are not 
being given in all too many cases, and 
in still more, unfortunately, have 
been thus far of a rather superficial 
nature, 


Next STeps 


Keeping for a basis of action the 
known defects of every child, our next 
logical steps are: 

1. To find the remedies. 

2. To discover how best to secure 
them. 

These two points may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Individual needs or personal hy- 
giene. 

2. Environmental needs or public 
sanitation. 

Taking the report on the twenty 
million school children for whom data 
are available, what are the individual 
needs of America’s children, and what 
is required to remedy the defects indi- 
cated? 


INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


1. Defective Teeth: 50% to 75%. 
Obviously the first essential require- 
ment in this connection is a sufficient 
number of dentists and dental hygien- 
ists. The present supply is inadequate. 
Tooth brush drills are another sugges- 
tion which has been endorsed as a 
graphic method of appeal for better 
care of the teeth, and which has also 
been of value as an educational force. 
Boston with its Forsythe Clinic, and 
Rochester with the Eastman Clinic, 
have made wonderful strides. These 
clinics have extended their services to 
the public school and have transmitted 
valuable information relative to the 
care of the teeth; but the personnel re- 
leased has not been sufficient to care 
for all of the children who need atten- 
tion. 

However, the care and correction of 
defective teeth does not solve the prob- 
lem entirely. As Dr. H. L. K. Shaw 
has pointed out in the October, 1920, 
number of Mother and Child, we must 
have a keen perception of the expectant 
mother’s influence upon the health of 
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the child: we must plan to secure for her 
a proper diet if the child istohavesound 
teeth. We must give the child a chance 
for good teeth before he is in the world 
as a separate entity. 

2. Malnutrition: 15% to 25%. The 
importance of proper nutrition is per- 
haps as well comprehended as that of 
any other single item in our child 
health campaign. Dr. E. V. McCol- 
lum’s! statement on this point can 
hardly be improved upon. He says: 


The opportune time to attain the maxi- 
mum benefits of proper nutrition is in pre- 
natal life and early infancy, and more con- 
cern should be directed toward the educa- 
tion of mothers concerning the benefits to be 
derived by their children as the results of 
right living on their part. . . . Wewould 
call attention again to the types of diets 
which succeed in the nutrition of man and of 
animals. They are the strictly carnivorous 
type in which practically all parts of the ani- 
mal are eaten; the type so common in parts 
of the Orient, that is, that in which the 
leafy vegetables, such as spinach, cabbage, 
lettuce, turnip tops, beet tops and other 
leaves, find a prominent place in the diet; 
and lastly the diet such as we use in Amer- 
ica, containing liberal amounts of milk and 
other dairy products. The trouble is we do 
not consume enough of the protective foods, 
milk and the leafy vegetables. These are so 
constituted as to correct the faults in a 
cereal, legume seed, tuber and meat diet, 
such as is common in our country today. 
The sooner we carry this information to 
every child in the land, and send him home 
with this message to his mother, the sooner 
will we have started on the right road to- 
ward better health and better physical 
development. 


3. Deformed feet, spine and joints: 
10% to 20%. Although we have been 
told that “rickets characterized by 
faulty bone growth is a national health 
problem and is essentially a dietary 


1Dr. McCollum, Professor of Chemical Hy- 
giene in the School of Hygiene and Public Health 
in the Johns Hopkins University, is a noted 
authority on food values.—Eprror’s Nore. 


one,” and while we know that many 
deformities can be corrected or at least 
improved if sufficient heed is given 
while the bones are still pliable, it is 
apparent that there are many chil- 
dren with deformities resulting from a 
lack of proper attention. Even when 
proper attention is given, it is difficult 
in many cases to interest ignorant or 
over-worked parents so that they will 
be willing to follow instructions and 


- invest money in the long and tedious 


process of correcting such deformities. 
Nevertheless, it is our definite responsi- 
bility to render patient scientific assist- 
ance, particularly, because of the many 
“fakirs” who guarantee immediate 
relief, only to disappear in a little while, 
leaving the parents sadder and wiser— 
and the children unaided. 

4. Diseased tonsils and adenoids: 15% 
to 25%. Diseased tonsils or ade- 
noids may cause obstruction and pre- 
vent proper nasal breathing, may make 
it easy for the child to take colds, may 
affect his hearing, interfere with health- 
ful sleeping and lower his resistance. 
Their removal is so simple that it is 
peculiarly negligent for us to allow 
them to remain, especially when their 
removal would prove such a source of 
benefit. Dr. Richard M. Smith of 
Boston pertinently says, “Correct de- 
fects, don’t merely detect them.” 

5. Defective sight: 25%. 

6. Defective hearing: 5%. Much 
scientific testing of the mentality 
of school children has demonstrated the 
fact that frequently a seeming lack of 
mental response in reality is due to de- 
fective sight and hearing rather than to 
a lack of mental capacity. It would 
seem that in our schools and classes for 
mental defectives are many children 
who are there because of sense defects 
rather than from a lack of intelligence. 
These defects in particular require and 
yield to proper attention and care at 
an early stage. 
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7. Tuberculosis: 5%. It is evident 
that a much higher percentage of 
tuberculous children would be shown if 
more delicate tests were applied. Sir 
Arthur Newsholme reminds us as 
follows: 


The highest death rate of any period of 
life is in the first five years of life; and in the 
first year after birth, one death out of every 
twenty-six from all causes is certified to be 
due to tuberculosis. The real proportion is 
probably higher, many deaths returned as 
due to pneumonia or bronchitis being cases 
of acute tuberculosis. Landouzy has stated 
that 27 per cent of the deaths in the first 
two years of life are caused by tuberculosis. 
Evidently in childhood there is but little 
resistance to the infection. If we are to 
reduce the amount of tuberculosis, the pre- 
vention of exposure to infection during the 
first four or five years of the child’s life is of 
supreme importance. 


The prevention of tuberculosis thus 
becomes to an important extent a 
matter of infant hygiene. 

8. Mental deficiency: 1%. Thisisa 
very conservative estimate. Most stud- 
ies show a somewhat higher rate of 
mental deficiency. We are only just 
touching this important phase of child 
life. I quote from Dr. C. Edgerton 
Carter, who writes regarding the men- 
tal health of the child, as follows: 


So largely is preventive work among 
children a question of parental education, 
and so impossible of enforcement are per- 
sonal health measures, that mental hygiene 
to be applied must have a practical and 
elemental basis which appeals to the com- 
prehension of the parents, and for this 
reason by approaching the subject through 
the medium of the physical defects and dis- 
orders concerning which the parent has an 
intimate knowledge, one finds a welcome 
avenue to a fertile field. 


Certain it is that we have wonderful 
opportunities for teaching the pre- 
school child good mental habits and 
self-control, habits which may insure 


future happiness to himself and others, 
9. Heart disease among schoolchildren: 
1.5% to 2%. While this particular de- 
fect was not listed in the special report 
on twenty million school children, it 
cannot be passed by without a refer- 
ence to its fundamental importance in 
a child-health program. Dr. Charles 
Hendee Smith of New York states: 


During the last few years there has been 
a gradual awakening of consciousness to 
the fact that the cardiac problem has been 
too long put aside. The large inci- 
dence of heart disease is unquestioned. 
Organic heart disease competes with tuber- 
culosis and pneumonia for first place among 
the causes of death. It is true that death 
takes place in adult life, but the heart dis- 
ease is commonly acquired during the 
school age. The number of cases of heart 
disease which are discovered in school 
surveys vary considerably, but every school 
survey detects a certain number of children 
with cardiac lesions. The estimates of the 
cases among school children in New York 
City give from 1.5 per cent to 2 per cent, 
that is, from eighteen thousand to twenty- 
five thousand. . . If it would be 
possible to send the cardiac patient at the 
very out-set of his trouble to an institution 
built and constructed on the lines of our 
best tuberculosis sanitoria with special 
adaptations to the differences of the two 
diseases, who can foresee the tremendous 
difference in the outcome which would re- 
sult for the large majority of our heart 
cases. 


Some Aspects oF PuBLic SANITATION 


Presupposing that the individual 
child in the home has received the 
necessary attention and care, the main- 
tenance of health demands certain 
environmental safeguards under the 
control of public authority. The limi- 
tations of this paper forbid more than 
brief suggestions as to the nature of 
these safeguards. 

1. Control of contagion. Repeatedly, 
some contagious disease runs its course 
among the children of the community, 
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Jeaving in its wake either death or after- 
effects, often vague but so serious as 
to handicap the child in later years. 
The seriousness of such outbreaks 
among school populations is coming 
more and more to be recognized, as 
well as the subsequent necessity of 
their control. Unfortunately there has 
been considerably less appreciation of 
their seriousness as affecting children 
of the pre-school age. A recent study 
of Massachusetts children insists that 
propaganda and methods of control 
should be directed more specifically at 
the age groups under three years. “It 
cannot be emphasized too strongly,” 
continues the report, “that in these 
dangerous years when so many children 
die of measles and whooping-cough or 
other complications, the most careful 
medical attention and nursing are 
needed. For a period of years 
(1913-1918) 90 per cent of the deaths 
from whooping-cough, and 79.5 per 
cent of those from measles have been 
under three years old. Meas- 
uring our success by a reduction in 
deaths from these diseases, it is at once 
apparent that our results depend very 
largely on how successfully we prevent 
measles and whooping-cough in chil- 
dren underthree. . . 

This refers only to the deaths. No 
one knows how many children are 
handicapped for life as the result of 
after-effects of contagious diseases 
which have been allowed to run ram- 
pant. Much of the responsibility for 
these conditions rests as an environ- 
mental charge against our public con- 
trol. Regardless of the fact that it 
seems impossible to control the situa- 
tion by isolation or quarantine, we do 
know that the impossible can be ac- 
complished often by education if we 
make it vivid and vigorous enough. 

2. Legislation. A great deal of time, 
thought and money are spent annually 
to secure laws for the protection of our 


animals, our industrial and farm prod- 
ucts and our diverse property rights. 
No one questions such use of the law- 
making powers of society as paternalis- 
tic. Is it not high time (and why is it 
more paternalistic) that we give more 
anxious consideration to laws which 
affect the health and happiness of our 
children—laws which insure safe food 
supplies, especially milk and water; 
laws which control our sewage disposal, 
so that danger of contamination is 
eliminated ; laws which make it impera- 
tive that house and school rooms be 
properly lighted and ventilated; laws 
which control our housing conditions? 

3. Housing. The housing problem 
has a very definite place in a child 
health program. Sir Leslie Mackenzie 
in a paper on “The Child of the One 
Room House,” summarizes this point 
in a very terse and effective manner. 
He writes: 


Houses can be classified according to the 
families they accommodate: but they can 
also be classified according to the effects on 
the children. If the family is the growing 
point of society, the child is the growing 
point of the family. If you cannot under- 
stand social institutions unless you realize 
that they have their functions in the needs 
of the family, neither can you understand 
the functions of the family without realizing 
that they have their roots in the needs of 
the child. 


4. Good roads. The inclusion of this 
factor in a discussion of public sanita- 
tion may at first glance appear to be 
questionable. It is obvious, of course, 
that it is of little importance as a factor 
in the health of city children. It must 
be remembered, however, that almost 
one-half of our population still lives 
under conditions listed by the census 
as rural, and that in large stretches of 
rural United States good roads are con- 
spicuous by their absence. One hasonly 
to travel on wretched, and at times 
quite impassible roads, with a county 
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nurse to appreciate their very definite 
relation to the health of the child. 

5. Child labor. Through the in- 
fluence of the National Child Labor 
Committee, the Consumer’s League 
and other interested organizations, we 
are improving the conditions and the 
laws relating to children who are gain- 
fully employed. But in this, as in all 
of our legislative matters, not only 
must proper laws be made, but the 
means and will to enforcement are es- 
sential if results are to be obtained. Of 
the very greatest importance in this 
connection would be a universal under- 
standing of the value of healthful sur- 
roundings for the child in industry. 


A Spectat CHARGE 


A comprehensive child health cam- 
paign involves, as a special responsibil- 
ity, care for the health of dependent 
and other socially handicapped chil- 
dren. It is to the interest of society, no 
less than to the interest of these groups, 
that a health handicap should not be 
added to their other difficulties. Some 
of the most important measures in this 
connection which should be considered 
and put into practice are those relating 
to the child with the handicap of an un- 
known father. It has been said with 
truth that there may be illegitimate 
parents but there can be no illegitimate 
child. 


BookKEEPING 


It cannot be emphasized too often 
that in order properly to face our task 
we must have our facts. We must keep 
our books accurately, and we must 
have and know our vital statistics. 
The United States in this respect is far 
behind other enlightened nations. In 
1918, mortality statistics were available 
for only 77.8 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, while the birth registration area 
included but 53 per cent of the total 
estimated population. Vital statistics 


are not only an index of an intelligent 
consideration of health matters, but 
the necessary basis as well. 


Heattu Hasits 


Health for men and women demands 
health for children. Health for children 
means a building up of health habits, 
The building up of such habits is a task 
which cannot be accomplished solely by 
a professional group of workers. There 
opens here a wonderful opportunity for 
clubs and organizations of various 
kinds among adults, through the vari- 
ous measures used by health crusaders, 
health clowns, health leagues in the 
schools, boy and girl scout movements, 
etc. It is a work of education in which 
newspapers, magazines and moving pic- 
tures can play, each one, an important 
réle. 


PLACING THE RESPONSIBILITY 


Where does the responsibility for 
periodical physical examinations, the 
correction of defects and the formation 
of health habits for every child, rest? 

It rests, first of all, upon the parents 
—father and mother, or guardian. It 
is a responsibility which, except in the 
care of dependent children, cannot be 
shifted from their shoulders. The 
home must be inviolable, but the pres- 
ervation of society demands that it 
must also be possible for sympathetic 
well-trained individuals to enter a home 
to assist in its improvement or rehabili- 
tation. Any child-health campaign 
which does not recognize the funda- 
mental importance of the influence of 
the parents in the home is’ doomed in 
large measure to failure. 

However, it is frequently physically 
or financially impossible for the parents 
to extend adequate services for this 
purpose to their children: therefore, in 
order that such cuildren shall not be 
handicapped, the burden of rendering 
adequate assistance must be assumed 
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by public authorities. This is particu- 
larly applicable in the country districts, 
for many times children living in re- 
mote corners can be reached in no other 
way. The rights of the children in the 
most isolated districts are as inalienable 
as are the rights of the children in the 
more populated centers. We have 
learned to look to our state depart- 
ments for advice and assistance in 
various matters, and as each state has 
its own peculiar problems, it is of value, 
if not of the utmost importance, for 
each state to have a state child-health 
bureau or department. Furthermore, 
when such a bureau or department has 
been authorized, why handicap its 
functions and inhibit its activities by 
appropriating insufficient funds for its 
development? 


STANDARDS 


All social work, using the term in its 
broadest sense, requires the determina- 
tion of, and the knowledge of, standards. 
Such standards are necessary to meas- 
ure the dimensions of our task and to 
hold up as objectives toward which to 
progress. Thus, if we are to succeed 
in our positive health program for 
children, we must aim at something 
very definite and in this connection the 
standards submitted by the Children’s 
Welfare Conference? held in 1919 under 
the auspices of the federal Children’s 
Bureau, are invaluable. They were 
formulated with great care, and if we 
definitely meet them we shall know 
then how to take the next step. 

2 Cf. the article by Miss Lathrop in this vol- 
ume, entitled, “Standards of Child Welfare.” 


Test or CIVILIZATION 


It has been said that the most re- 
markable discovery of the present age, 
more remarkable than the telephone, 
automobile or aerial navigation, is the 
discovery of a social conscience. Per- 
haps it is this social conscience which has 
led us to appreciate that the test of our 
civilization lies in our attitude toward 
our children. As Secretary Hoover 
has so vividly put it, “Our responsibil- 
ity for children is based not alone on 
human aspirations, but it is also based 
upon the necessity to secure physical, 
mental and moral health, and the 
economic and social progress of a 
nation. Every child that is delinquent 
in body, education or character is a 
charge upon the whole community as a 
whole and a menace to the community 
itself. The children are the army with 
which we must march to progress.” 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS 


What of the cost of this program? 
Dare America say that she cannot 
afford to build for health? America is 
recognized as the nation of the greatest 
wealth in the world. If she cannot 
finance such a program of adequate 
care for childhood, what nation can? 
Billions of dollars annually appro- 
priated by our national, state and local 
governmental bodies—and how are we 
building? Are we making the roads 
smooth and unobstructed for our 
potential citizens, or are we building 
rocky roads over which they must 
travel with weary steps and aching 
hearts? 
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Nutrition as a Factor in Physical Development 


By E. V. McCotuivum, Pu.D., D.Sc. 
School of Hygiene and Public Health of the Johns Hopkins University 


UROPE and America are now 

confronted with a very serious 
situation due to the physical deteriora- 
tion of a large part of their peoples. 
In America probably half the children 
of the cities have, or have had rickets. 
Ninety per cent of all the children of 
school age are found to have decayed 
teeth. Over 20 per cent of them are 
over 10 per cent under the weight 
normal for their ages, and faulty pos- 
ture is extraordinarily common. So 
serious is the condition of malnutrition 
among school children that a consid- 
erable number of organized agencies 
are now attempting in one way or an- 
other to arouse interest among teach- 
ers, school authorities and parents 
with a view to securing greater atten- 
tion to the correction of physical de- 
fects. 

There are two schools of active 
workers interested in the welfare of 
children at the present time. One of 
these, and by far the strongest in 
point of numbers, is the group which 
holds that the medical and dental 
clinics are the most important agen- 
cies in improving the health of chil- 
dren. According to their view, in- 
spection for the discovery of infected 
tonsils, adenoids, ear infections or 
defects of hearing or of vision, faulty 
posture, decayed teeth and other 
physical defects, and their prompt 
and effective treatment, constitute 
the most effective method of dealing 
with the problem. They hold that 
the problem is essentially medical and 
should remain such. 

The other group of workers who are 
concerned with the improvement of 
the health of children, favor the es- 
tablishment of medical and dental 


clinics, but maintain that the real 
problem is one of prevention rather 
than cure. They believe that the 
underlying cause of the physical in- 
feriority of the present generation of 
children lies in faulty development, and 
that the chief factor responsible for 
this is faulty nutrition, due to unwise 
selection of food. They admit that 
diseased tonsils, adenoids or other 
conditions requiring medical attention, 
should be treated with dispatch. De- 
cayed teeth are a menace to health and 
the cause of much discomfort, and 
early attention by a dentist can, 
through repair, afford protection to 
the health of the child and add to its 
comfort and usefulness. They believe, 
however, that the removal of the 
causes of physical inferiority is possi- 
ble, and that this method alone offers 
prospect of relief from the burden of 
the health problems of children, which 
are now so great that adequate atten- 
tion to them would constitute an al- 
most intolerable burden in time, labor 
and money. I shall attempt to pre- 
sent a demonstration that the real 
problem is in great measure that of 
securing optimal development in pre- 
natal life and in infancy and early 
childhood. This conclusion, as well 
as the conviction that the proper 
choice of food is the most effective 
method of achieving the purpose of 
bringing about better health and bet- 
ter physical development in childhood, 
has been forced upon me through ex- 
perience in observing the effects of 
diets of many different kinds and 
qualities upon animals, and through a 
study of human experience with diets 
of a number of different types. 
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Causes OF MALNUTRITION 


There is much misconception in 
the public mind as to the causes of 
malnutrition. The discovery of the 
existence of vitamins during the last 
decade and their popularization, has 
overshadowed in importance other 
dietary problems of as great or greater 
importance, so that many medical and 
chemical experts have failed, up to the 
present time, to see the subject in its 
proper perspective. “Lack of vita- 
mins” is believed by many to be the 
most important thing to consider in 
human nutrition. This view of the 
subject is too narrow and, owing to its 
wide-spread prevalence, is likely to do 
much harm. 

The evidence is conclusive that al- 
most all peoples living under primitive 
conditions are physically well devel- 
oped. One finds in skeletons of human 
beings who lived three or four hundred 
years ago along the Pacific Coast from 
Alaska to Peru, that there are no evi- 
dences of defective development, and 
that the teeth were essentially perfect. 
The early inhabitants of Iceland had 
perfect teeth as did the primitive 
Eskimo. The teeth of the peoples of 
Europe and America have deteriorated 
very rapidly during the last century, 
and parallel with this deterioration 
has run a general tendency to inferi- 
ority in physical development. The 
causes for this are not to be summed 
up in the simple statement, “lack of 
vitamins.” The condition is brought 
about by a number of defects in the 
diet, and the remedy is to be found in a 
wise choice of food, not in taking 
preparations sold commercially. The 
logical basis for this conclusion can 
best be appreciated in the light of a 
brief account of the newer viewpoints 
brought to light by modern nutrition 
investigations. 

In the popular mind the most at- 


tractive feature of the subject of nu- 
trition during recent times, is the spec- 
tacular effect of the lack of a sufficient 
amount of one or another of at least 
three chemical substances whose ex- 
istence was not even suspected a few 
years ago. The dietary deficiency 
diseases, scurvy, beri-beri and xeroph- 
thalmia of a certain type, result from 
specific starvation for one or another 
of these substances. The optimum 
amount of these three substances in 
the diet cannot be stated in the light 
of our present knowledge, but the 
content of each of them in certain of 
our more important foodstuffs is 
sufficiently weil known to render it 
possible to plan diets so as to guarantee 
a reasonable degree of safety. 

Animal experimentation has shown 
that there are great differences in the 
biological values of the proteins de- 
rived from different sources. This 
difference depends on the fact that the 
proteins in different foodstuffs yield 
varying amounts of the amino-acids 
or digestion products. If the yields 
of the several amino-acids is such as to 
make possible the efficient transforma- 
tion of food proteins into tissue pro- 
teins, the proteins have a high value. 
If, however, one or more of the amino- 
acids is present in such small amounts 
as to make it impossible to utilize the 
more abundant amino-acids, it forms 
the limiting factor that determines the 
value of the protein in nutrition. 
Many of these digestion products are 
indispensable in the diet, since they 
cannot synthetically produced 
within the tissues. In considering the 
value of a natural foodstuff or of a 
diet consisting of a variety of sub- 
stances, the idea of quality of protein 
enters into the calculations of the 
dietitian of today. 

Our knowledge of the great varia- 
tion in the biological values of proteins 
from various sources throws a new 
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light on a possible source of injury to 
the body tissues. Excessive feeding of 
proteins is generally held to lay a bur- 
den on the organism because of the 
magnitude of the task of metabolizing 
the quantity of amino-acids absorbed. 
From what we know of the intermedi- 
ate compounds formed in the catabo- 
lism of amino-acids, there can be little 
doubt that some are a physiological 
abomination, and that dealing with 
them by the glandular structure is 
not without a degree of unfavorable 
effect that in time produces visible 
alteration in functional capacity. It 
seems logical to assume that physio- 
logical well-being will be best promoted 
by the employment in the diet of pro- 
teins so constituted as to be trans- 
formable with little waste into tissue 
proteins. 


Tue Turee Unsuspectep Essen- 
TIALS OF Diet 


The best analysis of a foodstuff 
which the chemist is able to make, 
determines the amounts of protein, 
carbohydrate (starches and sugars), 
fats and oils, and mineral salts that it 
contains. For more than thirteen 
years it has been known, however, 
that when a mixture of these sub- 
stances, each carefully purified, is fed 
to a young animal, the latter cannot 
grow or live long. The reason was 
very difficult to ascertain, for it is due 
to the lack of certain substances of a 
moderately unstable nature, the exist- 
ence of which, as we have pointed out, 
was not even suspected. Certain 
species of animals, such as the rat, 
appear to require, in addition to the 
long recognized dietary complexes, 
but two of the unidentified dietary 
essentials. The most common desig- 
nation of these is perhaps the term 
“‘vitamin,”’ which includes fat-soluble 
A and water-soluble B. No less than 
twenty-five names have been invented 


for these substances. Other species 
of animals, such as man, guinea-pig 
and monkey, require three, the addi- 
tional substance being called water- 
soluble C. These terms have been 
applied provisionally, pending the 
discovery of the chemical natures of 
these interesting substances. 

It is interesting to consider the dis- 
tribution of the three unknown sub- 
stances that the diet must contain. 
The substance, fat-soluble A, is found 
in butter fat and egg yolk fats, and in 
the fats from the interior of the cells 
of the glandular organs of animals, 
e.g., the liver and kidney, in greater 
abundance than in any other foods. 
Leaves of plants constitute the next 
important source. The seeds, tubers 
and fleshy roots are all relatively poor 
in this substance. It has been sug- 
gested that among the latter those 
which contain yellow pigment are 
richest. 

The water-soluble B dietary factor 
is widely distributed among natural 
foodstuffs. The only common foods 
lacking in it are polished rice, the 
sugars and starches, and the fats and 
oils from both animal and vegetable 
sources. Food containing small quan- 
tities of it are: white flour, degermi- 
nated cornmeal, macaroni, spaghetti 
and other products prepared princi- 
pally from bolted wheat flour. All 
whole seed products, tubers and fleshy 
roots, leafy foods, milk and eggs con- 
tain it in relative abundance. Muscle 
cuts of meats are very poor in it, but 
the glandular organs contain it in 
abundance. 

The water-soluble C is abundant 
only in fresh vegetables, fruits and fresh 
milk from cows in pasture. Cooked 
and dried foods have in great measure 
lost their peculiar dietary properties 
with respect to this substance. 

The effects of specific starvation 
from one or another of these three 
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substances are of special interest. 
Each of them is necessary in the diet 
in order to prevent the development of 
a specific syndrome of what we call, 
collectively, deficiency diseases. 

One of the so-called deficiency dis- 
eases, which is caused by a lack of fat- 
soluble A in the diet, is character- 
ized by changes in the eyes, in which 
edema, inflammation and, in some 
cases, perforation are the most im- 
portant. Much remains to be learned 
regarding the histology and pathology 
of starvation for this dietary complex. 
Without it, growth is impossible and 
death soon intervenes. There is much 
evidence that a lack of a sufficient 
amount of fat-soluble A is one of the 
factors associated with the etiology of 
rickets. 

A lack, either relative or absolute, 
of the second dietary factor of unknown 
chemical nature, water-soluble  B, 
leads to the development of a condition 
of polyneuritis which in man is known 
as beri-beri. Paralysis is the most 
striking general feature of the disease. 
The third of the dietary complexes 
under consideration is that which pre- 
vents the development of the syn- 
drome of scurvy. It is the least stable 
of the three. The anti-neuritic sub- 
stance is the most stable. 

For several years the three sub- 
stances just discussed have in the 
popular mind overshadowed in im- 
portance the long recognized dietary 
essentials. It should be emphasized 
that there is no basis in fact for con- 
sidering them any more important 
than the proteins or than one of the 
essential mineral elements. All are 
indispensable components of the diet 
and are, therefore, of essentially equal 
importance. Any appraisal of the 
quality of a diet must include a con- 
sideration of the quality and quantity 
of protein; the content of each of the 
necessary mineral elements; the con- 


tent of each of the substances con- 
cerned with the etiology of the de- 
ficiency diseases, and the availability 
of the carbohydrates. 


Dietary Properties oF Our 
NATURAL FoopstuFFs 


After the factors which operate to 
make a diet complete and satisfactory 
were appreciated, a series of studies 
was carried out with a view to deter- 
mining the nature and extent of the 
dietary shortcomings of each of the 
more important of our natural food- 
stuffs. In the light of these studies 
it has become possible to make certain 
generalizations of far-reaching im- 
portance in the nutrition of man and 
animals. On these observations is 
based a new type of classification of 
the vegetable foodstuffs, depending 
on the function of the part of the plant 
from which they are derived. 

It has been found that all those 
parts of plants that have the functions 
of storage tissues, viz., the seed, tuber 
and fleshy root, have remarkably 
similar dietary properties and similar 
shortcomings. Notwithstanding the 
great difference between the legume 
seeds, such as the pea and bean 
on the one hand and the potato or 
turnip on the other, they have very 
nearly the same dietary values in cer- 
tain respects. All of the cereal grains, 
legume seeds, tubers and edible roots 
are deficient in some degree in at least 
three dietary factors. All contain 
proteins of relatively poor quality; all 
contain too little of certain mineral 
elements, especially calcium, sodium 
and chlorin, and all are deficient in 
fat-soluble A. As stated above, there 
may be a few exceptions to the latter 
generalization in the case of certain 
yellow pigmented roots. 

The leaf of the plant possesses very 
different dietary properties from the 
seed. The palatable leaves are alone 
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a complete food for those types of 
animals that have digestive tracts 
sufficiently capacious to enable them 
to eat a sufficiently large amount to 
meet their energy requirements. This 
superiority in dietary properties cor- 
relates with the special function of the 
leaf as contrasted with the storage 
tissue, such as the seed, tuber or root. 
The leaf consists of actively function- 
ing protoplasm supported by skeletal 
tissue. It is the seat of the synthesis 
of proteins, carbohydrates and fats. 
It is the seat of active respiration and 
metabolism. The seed, tuber and 
fleshy root represent, on the other 
hand, packages of reserve food ma- 
terials, with a few living elements. 
In general the structures of the storage 
tissues do not contain all the complexes 
necessary for the construction of living 
protoplasm, and are accordingly in- 
complete foods. 

A similar parallel between function 
and dietary properties can be drawn in 
the case of the highly specialized 
muscle tissue on the one hand and the 
actively metabolizing glandular tis- 
sues on the other. The muscle tissue 
has dietary properties almost identical 
with those of the seed, tuber or root 
in all respects except richness of pro- 
tein. It lacks calcium, sodium and 
chlorin, fat-soluble A, water-soluble 
B and water-soluble C. The glandu- 
lar organs, such as the liver and kid- 
ney, are much more complete foods. 
Indeed, they have all the complexes 
that are essential for the construction 
of living tissue, and when supple- 
mented with certain salts, a carbo- 
hydrate, such as starch, approximate 
much more nearly a complete food 
than would a similar amount of muscle 
tissue with starch. 


SuccessruL Diets 


Since there are closely similar dietary 
properties in the storage tissues of 


plants and of muscle tissue of animals, 
it should be expected that mixtures of 
these even in considerable numbers 
should form unsatisfactory diets. In 
many feeding experiments this has 
been shown to be the case. Although 
it is possible for a young animal to 
grow on a seed, tuber, root and muscle 
cut of meat diet, its growth is never 
normal in rate or extent. It will al- 
ways be stunted and will fall below 
the normal standard of performance in 
reproduction and rearing of young, 
and in span of life. 

Consistently unsatisfactory results 
have been secured on diets consisting 
of wheat flour, cornmeal, rice, peas, 
beans, potato, turnip, beet, rolled oats 
and round steak. The round steak 
was included to the extent of 10 per 
cent of the dry matter of the diet. 

This leads us to a consideration of 
diets that succeed in the nutrition of 
animals. In an extensive inquiry, 
covering twelve years and based on 
nearly 4,000 feeding experiments, we 
have succeeded in nourishing animals 
in an approximately normal fashion 
with but three types of diets. 

It is possible to select carnivorous 
foods so as to secure a fairly satis- 
factory diet entirely derived from 
animal tissues. Young animals can- 
not grow or long remain in health 
when restricted to muscle tissue as 
their sole food. When blood, liver, 
kidney and other glandular tissues 
are selected, together with a certain 
amount of bone substance, the food 
supply is sufficiently good to lead to 
normal development. Muscle tissue 
must be liberally supplemented with 
glandular organs to make possible 
success with the strictly carnivorous 
diet. The carnivorous diet has been 
used by man occasionally, the Eskimo 
and some American Indians being 
examples. 

It has been found possible to sup- 
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plement the seed, tuber, root and 
muscle meat type of diet with liberal 
amounts of the leafy vegetables and 
secure a fairly satisfactory diet. A 
liberal supplementing with leaf is 
required in order to make good the 
deficiencies of the remainder of the 
diet. This type of diet is common 
among the Orientals. 

The third type of successful diet is 
that derived from cereals, legume seeds, 
tubers and fleshy roots, with or with- 
out meats, supplemented with liberal 
amounts of milk. Milk is so con- 
stituted as to make good all the de- 
ficiencies of the classes of foods just 
enumerated. 

It is so important to appreciate the 
special qualities of the leafy vegetables 
and milk that I have been accustomed 
to designate these as the protective 
foods. They are protective because 
they are especially rich in those ele- 
ments and complexes in which the 
storage tissues of plants and muscle 
tissue are poor. 


IN Fautty NvutTRITION 


Systematic animal experimentation 
has revealed data of another kind 
which is of very great importance to 
us as an index to the importance of 
the right selection of food in the pro- 
motion of well-being. Such experi- 
ments have been undertaken at 
the author’s laboratory to determine 
how sensitive animals are to diets in 
which the faults are of a minor char- 
acter. Hitherto, emphasis has been 
laid almost entirely upon the “de- 
ficiency diseases,” scurvy, beri-beri 
and possibly others, such as pellagra 
and rickets. The question which we 
asked ourselves was this: Are there 
deleterious effects of faulty nutrition 
caused by diets in which the deficiency 
is not of a nature or of sufficient grav- 
ity to induce a “deficiency disease,” 
but which can be demonstrated in th 

‘ 


life history of experimental animals? 
Is the body immune to faulty diet up 
to a point of deprivation of one or 
another dietary essential where the 
metabolic functions break down and 
clinically observable effects become 
apparent? 

We have sought to test this proposi- 
tion by restricting young rats through- 
out life, and their progeny, if any, 
throughout several generations, to diets 
in which the faults were of a very slight 
nature. A large number of groups of 
experimental animals were placed upon 
diets which were of good quality with 
respect to all factors other than the 
protein moiety. These were derived 
from a number of sources and always 
from a combination of two wholesome 
natural foods, such as two cereal 
grains, two legume seeds, a legume 
seed and an animal tissue, e.g., muscle, 
kidney, liver, etc. In every case the 
protein content of the diet was ad- 
justed at 9 per cent of the food mix- 
ture. This was done because experi- 
ence had shown that when the quality 
of the protein is excellent, this is the 
smallest amount that will suffice to 
meet the nutritive needs of the ani- 
mals during growth, promoting growth 
at the maximum rate, and -support 
approximately the maximal fertility, 
making possible the rearing of most of 
their young. If the proteins of the 
food are of a quality which might be 
classed as good rather than excellent, 
the growth may be normal and the 
fertility fairly high, but many of the 
young will be lost during the nursing 
period. Poor proteins will not support 
growth at the optimal rate when they 
constitute but 9 per cent of the food 
mixture, and the fertility will be low. 

In this study we observed, therefore, 
the effect of a single defect in the diet, 
and that not of a very pronounced 
character, on the growth, fertility, in- 
fant mortality and tendency to physical 
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deterioration of families restricted to a 
monotonous dietary regimen. Obser- 
vations were also made on the length of 
life, the age at which the first signs of 
senility appeared and the effect of the 
diet on the nervous’ system of the 
animal, These afford very interesting 
data for correlation with human 
experience. 

It was found that a diet may be 
good enough to enable young animals 
to grow at the normal rate and to the 
full adult size, and support fairly high 
fertility, yet, solely because of the 
quality and amount of the protein 
which it contains, the animals may 
fail to nurse their young successfully 
to a state of independence. The 
young may require a nursing period of 
forty to sixty days instead of the 
normal twenty-five days before they 
can be safely weaned, owing to their 
stunted growth. This long period of 
nursing is entirely due to failure of the 
mothers to secrete milk of satisfactory 
character for the nutrition of their 
young, because their diet was not 
properly constituted. 

If the quality of the protein in the 
diet is somewhat below that which 
would produce the results described 
in the preceding paragraph, fertility 
may be lowered, and the mortality of 
the young born raised even to one 
hundred per cent. The mortality is 
from two causes. One group of 
mother rats destroy their young 
within a day or two after birth. Fe- 
male rats are, when well nourished, 
very solicitous for the welfare of their 
young, and among such there is prac- 
tically no infant mortality. The 
other group will attempt to suckle 
their litters but allow them to die 
because of malnutrition. 

It is a matter of great importance 
to have demonstrated that making 
the diet faulty with respect to protein, 
but only to an extent which does not 


interfere with growth or with the 
maintenance of an apparent state of 
health in the adult, may profoundly 
affect the psychology of the animals 
in respect to so fundamental an attri- 
bute of the nervous system as the 
maternal instinct. Infanticidal tenden- 
cies in mothers in this series of experi- 
mental animals have been so common 
and so consistent that there can be 
no doubt that they had a dietary ori- 
gin. We are now able to predict with 
assurance as the result of experience, 
that on certain diets mother rats will 
destroy their new-born young. 

Perhaps as interesting as any of the 
results of this series of studies is the 
effect of faulty diet on the length of 
time during which the adult animals 
will maintain the full vigor of middle 
life, after their growth has been com- 
pleted, on the experimental diet on 
which they are maintained throughout 
life. This may vary greatly. A well 
nourished rat may live as long as 
thirty-six months or, in a few instances, 
a little longer. By making the diet 
faulty in some degree with respect to 
the amount or quality of its proteins, 
we are able to make the span of life 
almost anything we desire. Rats can 
be made to grow at the optimal rate 
and to the full adult size, and appear 
to be in a satisfactory state of nutri- 
tion, yet begin rapidly to deteriorate 
as soon as growth is completed. Again, 
they may be made to preserve what 
appears from their external appear- 
ance the full vigor of middle life for a 
quarter, a third, a half or any other 
fraction of the extreme span of life 
which they are capable of living. 
When the diet is faulty they tend to 
grow old rapidly. 

It is not possible within the limits of 
space available here to discuss in de- 
tail the many interesting observations 
on this series of experimental animals. 
This much, however, may be said in 
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the way of a general conclusion. Any 
diet which is derived in great measure 
from cereals, tubers, fleshy roots and 
muscle cuts of meat (ham, steak, 
roast) will never be satisfactory for the 
promotion of growth or for the main- 
tenance of vigor and the preservation 
of the characteristics of youth. 


Catctum As A Dietary Factor 


The most important dietary factor 
concerned with human nutrition or 
animal production is that relating to 
the supply of calcium. Not that this 
element is any more important for 
nutrition than other indispensable fac- 
tors, but there is much greater likeli- 
hood that the amount of calcium sup- 
plied by the food will be inadequate. 
One hundred grams of wheat contain 
0.040 grams of calcium. Our experi- 
ments have established very definitely 
that the optimal concentration of this 
element for the nutrition of the rat is 
approximately 0.640 grams per hun- 
dred grams of food. This means that 
unmilled wheat contains but one-fif- 
teenth the amount of calcium which 
the rat actually needs for optimal nu- 
trition. The blood and other tissues 
of all mammals contain about the same 
concentration of this element, and 
there is much reason to believe that the 
calcium requirements of man expressed 
in the per cent of food, are about the 
same as those of the rat. There are 
but two classes of foods which are 
rich in calcium, viz., milk and the leafy 
vegetables. No combinations of ce- 
reals, legume seeds, tubers, fleshy roots, 
and meats and eggs will supply a 
sufficient amount of this element. 

No combinations of cereal proteins, 
or of vegetable proteins from any 
sources, are likely to prove of very 
high biological value and, since this 
is true, any attempt to subsist on 
such a diet would be almost certain 
to prove a failure. A strictly vege- 


tarian diet would be very deficient in 
calcium as well as contain proteins of + 
relatively low value, unless it contained = 4 
a much greater amount of leafy vege- es 
tables than are likely to be eaten. It 
would likewise be deficient in fat- Re 
soluble A, the anti-ophthalmic sub- aes 
stance, unless the leaf moiety were 
so great as to be excessive for an ali- 
mentary tract of the omniverous type. 
It would, as would any diet from any 
source, contain an inadequate amount 
of the antiscorbutic substance unless 
it contained some fresh, uncooked arti- 
cles. 

Such a diet as we are discussing 
would be greatly enhanced with respect 
to its proteins by the inclusion of 
meats of any type. If muscle cuts 
were taken, the supplementary value 
to the remainder of the diet would be 
essentially limited to enhancement of 
the proteins. If, however, glandular 
organs were employed, as liver, kid- 
ney or sweet-bread, the content of the 
diet in fat-soluble A would be markedly 
increased. In neither case, however, 
would there be any increase in the 
content of calcium as the result of the 
inclusion of meats. 

I have repeatedly asserted, during 
the last few years, that the white 
bread and other cereal, muscle meat 
and potato type of diet which is so 
common in America and parts of 
Europe, is causing physical deteriora- 
tion. No animal can grow satisfac- 
torily on a food supply of this type, nor 
can one remain long in the possession 
of full vigor after growth has been 
attained. Only when such a food Hi: 
supply is supplemented with liberal a's 
amounts of milk or the leafy vege- -— 
tables will it prove satisfactory. 7“ 


Dietary Factors Mopern Puys- 
ICAL DETERIORATION q 


We are now in a position to under- 
stand the reason for the rapid increase 
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in tooth decay and in faulty skeletal 
development which has taken place 
during the past century, and which 
has been hitherto inexplicable. There 
has been a rapid and steady increase 
in the consumption of cereal products 
during the last century. The con- 
sumption of cereal grains in liberal 
amounts is an inovation in human 
experience, for cereals could never be 
cultivated on a large scale until the 
invention of modern plowing, reaping 
and threshing machinery. Grass has 
always been the most serious enemy of 
agriculture, and only effective imple- 
ments could cope with it. This is 
the reason why rice, which developed 
for a considerable period on flooded 
land, was the earliest cereal to be widely 
cultivated. 

Not only have we come to consume 
ever more and more cereal products, 
but the modern milling industry has 
furnished us with more and more 
milled cereal products, such as bolted 
flour, degerminated cornmeal and pol- 
ished rice, which are very inferior to 
the unmilled cereal grains in their 
dietary properties in respect to several 
dietary factors. We have simulta- 
neously reduced our consumption of 
dairy products and green vegetables 
from the amounts which were taken 
by people of a century or more ago in 
many regions of Europe and America 
where physical development was most 
satisfactory. These changes are suf- 
ficient to account for the deterioration 
which we are now witnessing. Car- 
niverous man, such as the Eskimo, the 
Indians of America, the Lapps and the 
pastoral tribes of Asia and Africa, are 
highly successful in their nutrition. 
The Oriental, who eats very liberally 
of leafy vegetables, bamboo sprouts 
and weeds which serve as pot herbs, 
is successful—for reasons which we 
can now easily explain. The people 


of Switzerland, Scandinavia, Ireland, 


parts of Scotland, Iceland and the 
Hebrides are highly successful with 
their nutrition because of the large 
quantities of dairy products which 
they consume. In England, parts of 
Scotland and many places on the Con- 
tinent, as well as in tens of thousands 
of homes in America, where the meat, 
bread and potato type of diet is the 
rule and where little milk or green 
vegetables are eaten, physical degen- 
eration has resulted and is further in 
progress. 

In the light of modern knowledge of 
nutrition this physical degeneration 
may be safely attributed to faults in 
the diet of the pregnant mother which 
prevent ther from doing the best pos- 
sible by her unborn baby. She tries 
to nurse the child on a diet which 
does not permit her to secrete milk of 
a satisfactory quality for the nutrition 
of the child. Before the child is many 
months old it is shifted to artificial 
feeding, in which milk is modified by 
one of the many methods recommended 
by physicians. These involve dilution 
and adjustment with sugar or cereal 
waters, and provide a food which fails 
to furnish the proper relations between 
certain mineral elements, especially 
calcium and phosphorus. Cereals are 
introduced as early as possible into 
the infant’s diet under the mistaken 
idea that these are foods of a highly 
satisfactory sort. Actually, they are 
not so constituted as to promote 
growth at all, except as they are en- 
hanced by the other constituents of the 
diet. It is under such conditions that 
rickets and related skeletal defects 
develop. The concomitants of rick- 
ets are flabby and weak musculature, 
tendency to faulty posture, distention 
of the intestine with gas and general 
malnutrition. 

Rickets has been shown experi- 
mentally in the author’s laboratory to 
be due to faulty diet, and it has been 
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conclusively demonstrated that three 
factors are especially concerned with 
its etiology. These are the calcium 
and phosphorus content, and the con- 
tent of a certain vitamin, which is 
possibly identical with fat-soluble A. 
When there is an abnormal proportion 
between the calcium and phosphorus 
in the diet and a relative shortage of 
the organic factor mentioned, rickets 
will develop. The great frequency 
of the development of rickets in in- 
fants shows how frequently these 
errors in the diet are being realized in 
general experience. 


Tue 


But the teeth are a part of the 
skeleton and their development is 
governed by the same laws that govern 
the growth of the bones. The diet 
must be nicely adjusted or they will 
undergo faulty development. The 
enamel is put on the teeth before they 
are erupted. It is not deposited sim- 
ultaneously in a uniform layer over the 
tooth, but at certain centers of enamel 
formation. One of these is situated 
at the apex of each of the cusps of a 
molar and from these points the enamel 
spreads until the several areas meet in 
the sulci. Here they must form a 
perfect union if the tooth is to be long 
lived and free from decay. Actually, 
there are now common defects in the 
enamel and it is often not sufficiently 
dense and thick to form a satisfactory 
covering for the tooth. Furthermore, 
under faulty conditions of nutrition, 
the roots fail to develop as they should. 
We thus form teeth which are vulner- 
able because not normally developed. 
The developmental factor is the most 
important one from the standpoint of 
preventive dentistry. It is of the 
utmost importance that a good dental 
apparatus should be formed. Teeth 


of optimal development possess their 
own defensive barriers, and can with- 
stand abuse without undergoing de- 
struction by caries. 

The idea of mouth hygiene and 
early repair of the teeth has been over- 
worked in recent years. The slogan 
that a clean tooth never decays is 
perhaps theoretically true, but it is an 
utter impossibility to keep the teeth 
in a condition of bacteriological clean- 
liness. Actually, therefore, this slogan 
is false and misleading. Any system 
of preventive dentistry which ignores 
the developmental factor has a funda- 
mental weakness. The real basis of 
preventive dentistry is proper nutri- 
tion of the pregnant mother, and a 
better system of feeding infants and 
young children than is now in vogue. 
The formation of an effective and 
properly fortified set of teeth is largely 
a matter of right living during the 
first five or six years of life, for after a 
tooth has erupted its improvement is 
not possible, or is possible only to a 
very slight extent. The critical time 
is while the tooth is forming. 

I have discussed at length, else- 
where,' the knowledge of nutrition 
which has been gained through animal 
experimentation, and also the results 
of an extensive study of the experience 
of man in different parts of the world 
with diets of different types. The 
results of these two lines of investiga- 
tion correlate in a surprising fashion, 
and form convincing evidence that it 
is time that the sociologist and the 
economist as well as the medical man 
and the health worker, should awaken 
to the possibilities for human better- 
ment which can be achieved through 
education in matters relating to nutri- 
tion. 


1The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. New 
York, 1921. 2nd. ed. 
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HE problem of the mouth is to 
possess a mouth which is clean 
and which can function, as it is in- 
tended to function. A dirty mouth 
contaminates all food taken into the 
body. Pure food, at whatever cost of 
care and money in its production and 
preparation, becomes impure food 
when taken into the body through a 
filthy mouth. To function properly the 
mouth must be clean and there must 
be sound and usable teeth and the 
teeth must be used. They must be 
used to prepare food for digestion and 
they must be used, much used, on hard 
and chewable food to develop the 
teeth, the jaws, the face, the skull and 
the brain cavity. 

The mouth problem is a part of the 
problem of health promotion. Mouth 
hygiene is one of the items of a health 
promotion program. Like other items, 
each in its proper field, the broad aim 
of mouth hygiene is to develop and 
maintain proper teeth. This includes 
the preparation of food for digestion 
by the proper use of the teeth. For 
food which is not properly prepared 
and digested, decays in the stomach 
and intestines, where are found the 
best possible conditions for quick de- 
cay—darkness, moisture, heat. If, in 
addition, the food is mixed in the 
mouth with pus from pyorrhea pockets, 
with bacteria from decayed teeth, 
from food previously left among the 
teeth and from diseased gums, it de- 
cays the more quickly. 

While mouth hygiene is but one of 
the items of a health promotion pro- 
gram, it is a big and definite item, and 
it is tied up with several other prob- 
lems, such as prenatal care, nutrition 
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Mouth Hygiene and Child Welfare 


By Epwarp T. Hartman 
Secretary, The Child Federation, Philadelphia 


and infections of the body. But it is 
not a panacea. It must be worked out 
in connection with other health pro- 
motion problems. 


Tue Sratistics or THE Moutu 


The statistics are well known and 
need not be covered in detail. It is 
enough to say that one may with diffi- 
culty find two good sets of teeth in each 
hundred children examined in our 
schools, including only the first five 
grades. If all grades are examined the 
proportion of good mouths will be less. 
In Stratford, Connecticut, five hun- 
dred and fifty children were examined 
and only one child was found to have 
teeth free from decay. And not only 
has each child one decayed tooth; he 
has, on the average, seven decayed 
teeth. 

What is the meaning of this condi- 
tion? Before the arrival of the civil- 
ized white man the Eskimos had no 
words for decayed teeth or toothache. 
They now have use for the words, just 
as we have. Tooth decay is largely un- 
known among the primitive peoples, 
such as in the north of Scotland, in 
Norway and Sweden, in the rural dis- 
tricts of Italy, and several similar 
areas. And the decay is attributed not 
to the power to read and write, not to 
the power to think, but to denaturized 
foods and to failure to use the power 
to think. Our overwhelming tooth 
trouble is due to foolish or ignorant 
parents and to the food manufacturers. 
It is due to the products and conditions 
of civilization, especially civilization’s 
foods. Denaturized foods, haste, with 
its consequent faulty mastication, do 
not produce teeth. 
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Inrection AND HEALTH 


Along with poor teeth, decayed 
teeth and dirty mouths comes a whole 
chain of evil consequences, induced 
diseases and related ills. Autointoxi- 
cation, a quite respectable disease, is 
in some cases a fashionable name for 
a body full of decayed food. Rheu- 
matism is in many cases the name 
given to local infections due to pyor- 
rhea pockets. Malnutrition is often 
due to the fact that the teeth cannot 
prepare food for the digestive fluids. 
The after results of a poor mouth, re- 
sults which are not commonly con- 
nected with the condition of the 
mouth, are now well known to the 
leaders of the dental and medical pro- 
fessions. These results are so extensive 
in their various ramifications that they 
are beginning to form a great specialty 
in dentistry and medicine. They com- 
plicate diagnosis, broaden the range of 
treatment required and greatly add to 
the burden of curative treatment. 
They involve not merely a study of 
possible break in the enamel of the 
teeth; rather, as Fones says: “Today 
we realize that dentistry must concen- 
trate upon the soft tissues, the gums, 
the pericementum and the pulp, for 
these are the tissues chiefly involved 
in permitting the ingress of bacteria 
into the lymphatics and thus in the 
production of many systemic infec- 
tions.””' 

The trend of the times is toward a 
toothless age. But progress towards 
this condition need not continue. We 
know, in the main, the precedent 
causes of most of the bad conditions. 
We know at least enough to make it a 
truism that if we further progress 
towards a toothless age it is because we 
are at the same time progressing in 
senselessness. We know that we can 
give up some of our bad habits or con- 
tinue to give up our teeth. The unfor- 
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tunate aspect of the matter just now 
is that our bad habits have a stronger 
hold on us than have our teeth. There 
is a job ahead for every promoter of a 
health program, for every citizen 
worthy of the name. 

The present and future welfare of 
every child is inseparably tied up with 
the condition of his mouth and teeth. 
Upon this, frequently upon this alone, 
depends comfort, appearance, general 
health and efficiency of the individual. 
Malocclusion alone, induced by faulty 
care of the temporary teeth, malnutri- 
tion, thumb sucking, pacifiers, etc., 
ruins the appearance of the individual, 
causes mouth breathing, prevents mas- 
tication and develops a secondary 
chain of results which are ghastly and 
inexcusable. Thus follows a round of 
difficulties in part hinted at and too 
numerous to be even catalogued in a 
short article. 

Mental retardation, induced by all 
the conditions above mentioned, is so 
terrific in its effects on the individual 
and in its costs, direct and secondary, 
to the child and the community, that 
one would think mere knowledge of the 
facts would prompt speedy action. 
Yet there is probably but one city in 
the country, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
which has made a serious attempt at 
actually meeting the conditions. 


Tue Sotution—A ProGRAM 


Asin all matters of health promotion, 
the development of a program has 
come in backwards. Dental surgery, a 
means of patching up bad teeth to do 
as well as they may, has made great 
progress, nowhere more than in Amer- 
ica. The developments of the past 
twenty years speak volumes for the 
ability and the earnestness of the lead- 
ers of the dental profession. And the 
work has been ably seconded by lead- 
ers in the medical profession. 

But dental surgery is devoted to 
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cure. It does not and cannot, alone, 
promote good teeth. It should be in 
the nature of a supplementary activity 
to a program for promoting healthy 
mouths. There are less than fifty 
thousand dentists in the country. To 
pursue the course now mainly fol- 
lowed, using dentists only when the 
teeth are troublesome, would require 
the services of an army of perhaps three 
hundred thousand dentists and they 
would then be unable actually to get 
under the problem. We shall always 
need the dentist, far more than we now 
think we need him, but he will need 
help. With a right program the den- 
tist could give the required attention 
to the sixth year molars, could treat 
decay in its early and painless stages 
and could function more effectively 
than we now permit. 

The next item to develop was 
mouth hygiene. This is largely a pre- 
ventive activity and its need is largely 
induced by failure in the fundamental 
work. Mouth hygiene is a develop- 
ment of the past ten years. In 1914 
the first mouth hygienists were grad- 
uated. Their work, under the direction 
of Dr. Fones and of private dentists 
in various places, was so_ signifi- 
cant that the movement produced a 
complete revolution dentistry. 
This change is only now in progress. 
Thirteen states have recognized it by 
making it legal for mouth hygienists to 
practice. Like modern dentistry, it is 
making rapid strides and will prove of 
almost unlimited value in the cam- 
paign for health promotion. 


Toorn AND MAINTENANCE 


Let us lay down as one of the funda- 
mentals that right mouth conditions 
will be promoted most effectively by a 
program of tooth building and main- 
tenance. Dental surgery is curative. 
Mouth hygiene is preventive, but it 
can easily be made constructive, that 


is, by aiming directly at maintaining 
good teeth in a good condition. But 
the big item of the program, because 
the only one which can accomplish the 
task before us, is tooth building and 
maintenance. In this work there are 
three main items. 


PRENATAL Care, NUTRITION AND 
Movuts Hycrene 


First comes prenatal care. This is 
important because the enamel of the 
temporary teeth and, to some degree, of 
the permanent teeth is formed in the 
prenatal period. This will be good 
enamel or poor enamel, depending 
upon the condition of the mother dur- 
ing the period of pregnancy. It was 
formerly considered normal for a 
mother to give up some of her teeth at 
the birth of a child. This was due to 
plain ignorance. The growing organ- 
ism will take all it can get, at whatever 
sacrifice to the parent organism. But 
it is possible to rob the mother and still 
not supply the needs of the growing 
child. Prenatal care is therefore im- 
perative to the welfare of the mother 
and child. Every child has a right to 
be born fit. No mother should suffer 
abnormal injury through giving birth 
to a child. Right conditions at birth 
go a long way in solving the problems of 
child welfare and promoting the inter- 
ests of the individual. 

Then comes the item of nutrition. 
Having started the teeth in the right 
way, the next thing is to keep them 
growing properly in every way until 
they are fully formed. This is largely 
a problem of nutrition. So nearly is 
it a problem of nutrition that if we 
were to solve the nutrition problem we 
should be a long way on the road to a 
solution of the tooth problem. But 
nutrition depends upon the condition 
of the teeth. Without good teeth the 
individual cannot prepare food for 
digestion. So here we have two in- 
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separable problems. To promote one 
and ignore the other, is to fail. 

Free sugar and starch form the base 
of the tooth problem from the nutri- 
tional standpoint and on the negative 
side. Lactic acid, the destroyer of 
enamel, comes from sugar and from 
starch converted into dextrose. On 
the positive side, the development of 
the teeth depends upon a “well bal- 
anced diet, with special emphasis on the 
calcium content foods.” 

Mouth hygiene, which includes the 
prophylactic processes plus full in- 
struction in regard to the care of the 
mouth, as well as instruction as to 
foods which will produce teeth and 
warning against foods which destroy 
teeth, is imperative in both the con- 
structive and remedial campaigns and 
is, or should be, within itself both 
constructive and preventive. It forms 
the great bridge which will lead us from 
the present morass of difficulties to the 
solid ground of right living which will 
mean good teeth, first, last and be- 
tween. 

We shall probably never use enough 
of the foods which polish the teeth. 
So the hygienist must polish them, 
thus keeping them free from the bacte- 
ria plaques which start decay. The 
hygienist must remove the tartar or 
teach us to avoid, when someone finds 
what they are, the foods which produce 
it. And he must teach us, always teach 
us, till we reach that position where we 
individually feed ourselves and our 
children with the same care used in 
feeding cattle or in supplying auto- 
mobiles with fuel and oil. We keep 
function in mind in every case except 
when feeding (and clothing) ourselves. 

The profession of mouth hygiene of- 
fers a field of usefulness hardly sur- 


passed among the professions. Its im- 
portance cannot be overstated. Its 
significance grows upon us from day to 
day as we study the situation in which 
we find ourselves and the possibilities 
of mouth hygiene as a remedy. 

We have poor teeth and we know 
the cause. We know that to promote 
tooth health is cheaper and more effec- 
tive than cure. We know that we will 
not be able to provide and maintain 
enough dentists to care for the prob- 
lem by curative processes. There are 
those who insist that the tooth prob- 
lem, as it now faces us, is more serious, 
responsible for more ills, than was 
liquor before prohibition. We also 
know that the tooth problem is tied up 
with our food habits and that food 
habits are as difficult to change as other 
habits. They are perhaps more diffi- 
cult, for, while it is a besotting crime in 
the eyes of many to poison the body 
with whiskey, it is not so considered 
when we fill the stomach with food 
doomed only to decay and thus to ruin 
health. And we have to eat. 

Let us keep in mind, therefore, the 
seriousness of the problem and the 
need for action by parents, teachers, 
dentists, hygienists, doctors, the press; 
by everyone who forms a contact and 
who would claim to influence people. 
For if the influence springing from a 
contact is not good, it is nothing or it 
is bad. Who is going to claim the right 
of a contact, which is also an opportu- 
nity, when it produces only harm? 

Mouth hygiene deals with the care 
and use of the mouth and the teeth. 
Its progress during ten years gives it a 
distinct and permanent field. To those 
who will deal with mouth hygiene in its 
broader aspects there is no more useful 
field for work. 
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Some Aspects of the Mental Hygiene of the Child 


By Leonarp Biumeart, M.D. 
New York City 


HE physical hygiene of the child 

has been studied and applied 
with much success by mothers and 
nurses for the last two or three decades. 
What modern mother would think of 
bringing up her child without Holt, 
Kerley or Griffiths at her right hand 
and a scale and sterilizer at her left. 
“Of making of books there is no end,” 
and the number about the care of the 
body of the child make of the Biblical 
Jew who said it not only a sage but a 
prophet. 

After the child has from birth been 
weighed and measured, accurately and 
regularly, fed on a scientifically pre- 
pared diet, bathed, exercised and given 
an open air sleeping porch, there often 
is vast disappointment that its be- 
havior is not the fine flowering of so 
much conscientious effort. 

If care and attention to the child’s 
bodily needs were all that were neces- 
sary, then wealthy and intelligent par- 
ents should bring forth perfect chil- 
dren. Airy nurseries, big gardens, 
visits to the country or seaside, trained 
baby nurses, governesses and special- 
ists, every advantage that money can 
buy, do not always achieve success. 
The child is not happy; its sleep is rest- 
less; it is irritable and moody; it has a 
bad disposition; it does not “behave,” 
ad infinitum. 

The problem of physical care has 
been practically worked out forthe aver- 
age normal child. The rapid growth 
in variety and extent of function, both 
intrinsic and extrinsic, that accom- 
panies the rapid growth of the body is 
often lost sight of in the intense inter- 
est in the purely physical aspect of the 
child’s development. 


Tue Newer INTEREST IN BEHAVIOR 


Interest today is beginning to be 
directed toward the child’s behavior 
and the strength of that interest is 
manifested by the growing number of 
men and women who are reading and 
studying human behavior or psychol- 
ogy. From this viewpoint the child 
must be looked upon as a dynamic en- 
gine whose behavior can theoretically 
be divided into two fields, that of its 
interaction with its environment and 
that of its interaction within itself. 
The interaction with the environment 
makes up the larger part of the study 
of psychology; the interaction within 
itself is the field of hygiene and phys- 
iology and, as has been noted, is fairly 
well covered. 

Naturally, these fields are not sep- 
arate and the division made is purely 
for practical purposes. In reality 
every internal interaction has its influ- 
ence on and takes part in an environ- 
mental interaction. The child’s organ- 
ism is so sensitive that fatigue and ir- 
ritability are produced by causes which 
to us may appear extraordinarily 
trivial. The happy hours of childhood 
are often a myth. To our relatively 
crude adult minds the child’s life is 
made up of bathing, dressing, walking, 
eating, playing and sleeping. It is not 
in these activities that the source of 
the child’s unhappiness is usually to be 
found. It lies in the behavior of the 
parents or nurse, their relationship to 
the child, their actions and words. It 
is the tone of their voices, the very 
thoughts that pass through their 
minds and which show themselves so 
plainly to the sensitive mind of the 
child, that bring about its bad behavior. 
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Compare the behavior, happy or other- 
wise, of the child with adults, to that of 
the child at work making mud. pies, 
block houses, a dam in a gutter. Here 
you can observe persistence, patience, 
application, complete abandon, utter 
lack of consciousness of self or any- 
thing but the matter in hand. Creative 
intelligence is at work’ here with new 
things being born into the world, and 
new functions and qualities being built 
up in the child. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


It has been possible to curb in a child 
of three and one-half years of age, in- 
somnia, night terrors, irritability, re- 
current attacks of nausea, vomiting 
and prostration by simply changing a 
ruthless disciplinarian for a motherly 
nurse. In another case, an eight year 
old girl ceased having insomnia and 
intestinal upsets when her parents 
were asked to transfer the acrimonious 
and bitter discussions of their differ- 
ences to the privacy of their bed cham- 
ber and appear as well bred in the 
presence of their daughter as they 
would before friends. Conflicts be- 
tween parents and between parent and 
child are always disastrous and harm- 
ful to the child whatever the outcome, 
be it victory or defeat. Victory in the 
conflict with authority gives the child 
an undue sense of power; defeat, an 
undue sense of helplessness. Both the 
exaggerated power and helplessness are 
memories which will impede the child’s 
activities in later life. 

Modern psychology, while it makes 
understandable much in the behavior 
of children that was formerly un- 
known, places a greater responsibility 
upon the child’s parents and teachers 
and offers a greater opportunity for 
conscious and intelligent direction of 
its education. Given a healthy body, 
the conduct of a child is largely the 


result of the success or failure of its 
parents or nurses as social individuals. 
Given a healthy child, crying and 
whining, bad tempers, moodiness at 
meals, undue shyness, timidity or fear, 
may all be reactions of the child in re- 
sponse to the behavior of its human 
environment. In this situation lie the 
seeds from which nervous disorders of 
the future may very well spring forth. 
The mental hygiene of the child is 
inextricably bound up with the mental 
hygiene of the adult, for children will 
always have to be brought up by 
adults. Dr. C. Mac Fie Campbell, 
Professor of Psychiatry at Harvard 
University Medical School, rightly 
says, “To understand the child the 
influences of the home must be 
studied.” ! 

In all of this, one must not under- 
estimate the physical factors but seek 
at all times to rule them out as the 
cause for malbehavior. It is unneces- 
sary to emphasize this. More often a 
physical factor is sought for too long. 
Failure to examine a child for the pres- 
ence of physical defects or disease is 
inexcusable. In time it will be just as 
inexcusable to neglect the psychologi- 
cal factors. 


Herepitary DisposiTion OF THE_ 
CHILD 


Furthermore, the hereditary dispo- 
sition of the child must be taken into 
account. Children vary tremendously 
in their temperament. From the mo- 
ment of birth observant mothers note 
well marked variations in conduct and 
behavior in their children. One child 
is mild, calm, easily pleased; another, 
restless, irritable, demanding that his 
environment be “just so.” Babies 
have unconsciously a standard of com- 
parison that makes this world a diffi- 
cult place for them whatever their ner- 


1“A City School District and Its Subnormal 
Children” —Mental Hygiene, Vol, 2, p. 287. 
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vous organization. The life within the 
womb can be accurately described as 
perfect. It is thought by some that 
the organic memories of this period are 
the stuff from which all our ideas of 
Paradise and Heaven are made. 

At birth, loud sounds and bright 
lights, new skin sensations of touch 
and pressure, cold and heat, dryness 
and moisture, pleasure and pain, to- 
gether with the internal sensation of 
hunger for air and food, form a con- 
tinuous stream of stimuli. Babies of 
“nervous inheritance” react to these 
quite differently from those of rela- 
tively dull nervous organization. Pro- 
fessor John B. Watson’s experiments, 
which show that sudden loud noises, 
jars and marked and sudden changes 
in position are fear-producing stimuli, 
suggest the advisability of protecting 
children who have inherited nervous 
dispositions from such stimuli, at 
least for their first eighteen months. 
These experiments of Professor Wat- 
son’s? on infants from birth to over two 
hundred days of age, indicate to what 
extent revision of our old conception of 
the emotional life of the child has now 
become necessary. For example, purr- 
ing black cats, pigeons rattling about 
in a paper bag, rabbits and guinea 
pigs crawling over and held before the 
baby as experiments, all failed to pro- 
duce the element of fear. They 
aroused interest or caused but slight 
attention. The same result, viz., lack 
of fear, was noted when babies were 
placed in a dark room, and a faint 
light turned on, presenting black cats, 
pigeons and rabbits in active relation- 
ship tothe babies. The sight of camels, 
Shetland ponies, zebras, bears, parrots, 
monkeys, ostriches, some coming 
within two or three inches of the 
babies, also produced no fear. 

? Psychology from the Stand point of a Behavior- 
ist by Dr. John B. Watson, published by Lippin- 
cott Co. 


That children often are fearful of 
animals is beyond question, but Dr. 
Watson believes that: the fear in such 
instances is usually traceable to fear- 
provoking actions on the part of the 
animal. We must, therefore, revise 
our ideas of the “naturalness” of ani- 
mals as fear-producing stimuli. Again, 
fear may be associated with the dark or 
fire, the fear-producing stimuli having 
first been experienced in the dark or 
near the fire. 

That it is a particular kind of action 
that produces fear is often illustrated 
from the observations of parents. In 
one instance, a mother discovered that 
her boy, after he had been within 
twenty-five feet of a passing excursion 
steamer from which emanated a sudden 
shriek, thereafter manifested fear when- 
ever the fire engines passed his home, al- 
though prior to that time he had shown 
no fear with the passing of engines. 

The task of mothers is by no means 
equal. Some children seem to be of 
such elastic fibre that quite serious 
faults in training sometimes result in 
little permanent damage. Others, es- 
pecially the high strung and sensitive 
types of children, require the most deli- 
cate of handling and if faulty methods 
are employed, the damage at times 
seems almost irreparable. 

When we know that the child has 
inherited a peculiarly nervous disposi- 
tion, wisdom in its management is as 
essential as air. The nervous, high 
strung temperaments are often beings 
of great potential powers. It is your 
wayward, intractable, over-responsive 
child who often has the greatest poten- 
tialities for achievement. By keeping 
this hereditary factor in mind we avoid 
the unthinking criticism that is so 
often applied to mothers when their 
children misbehave. “‘Now if I were 
bringing up that child,” says the ~ 
proud parent of a placid offspring, 
“she wouldn't be so nervous,” Just 
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because the child is more sensitive, 
more responsive than the average, the 
task of teaching it to adapt itself to 
the world, to be at home on the earth 
in a way that shall be satisfactory to it 
and its environment, means an ex- 
penditure of time and genuine under- 
standing of the problem. 


DISCIPLINE AND EDUCATION AS 
Benavior PROBLEMS 


Two of the most difficult of the be- 
havior problems in the care of children 
are those of discipline and education. 
What are discipline andeducation? Are 
they blind obedience and slavish imi- 
tation? Does our education and disci- 
pline of children tend toward the de- 
velopment of their powers or does it tend 
in the direction of our own ease and com- 
fort? If the former, we must assist the 
child by allowing it free play for its at- 
tempts to experience, i.e., to know and 
to use its environment. To state in 
words the principles and objects of 
education and discipline, is simple. 
To apply them, is a task that is en- 
gaging the attention of conscience- 
stricken parents and educators. 

There is not a month in the year that 
the educational system in vogue, both 
at home, at school and at large, is not 
either proclaimed or confessed a failure. 
The rapidly growing number of exper- 
imental schools, the eager attention 
and interest received by every new 
idea or system, all proclaim the growing 
unrest at the inadequacy of our educa- 
tional institutions. Dallas Lore Sharp 
in the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1921, 
voices the bitter cry of the parent and 
educator at the failure of our education: 


Books make a full man; it is life and na- 
ture that give him authority. But life and 
nature are little reckoned with in formal 
education. . . Human oature iis 
unique and not to be handled by machine. 
It is active, a doing nature® fit for unfinished 


Italics my own. 


earth, not heaven, the earth partner and 
co-creator in God’s slowly shaping world. 
, Education is too far removed from 
the simple, the original, from life, and na- 
ture. . . A poet is stillborn in Bos- 
ton every day—killed by toys in place of 
the tools that make them, by books in 
place of the life they tell of, by schools, 
museums, theatres and stores where things 
are pieced and ordered, filmed, collected, 
canned and labelled in place of a whole 
world of whole things. The edu- 
cating process is started wrong and started 
too early. It should start with work. 
° Every son of God needs, if not a 
world to create, an earth to subdue. 
Instead of allowing him to work we 
teach him to be amused. Nature 
should be the teacher of us all. 


Is not this in reality a protest against 
education by ideas and a plea for an 
education by action? The change is 
coming rapidly. Is there any univer- 
sity worthy of the name that would 
teach chemistry, engineering, physics, 
physiology from books? Are they not 
taught by action in the laboratory with 
books as tools of lesser importance. Is 
not that but an extension of the method 
by which modern educators are teach- 
ing the child? 

The fundamental fact in such exper- 
imental educational systems as Mon- 
tesorri’s and Marietta Johnson’s is 
that the child is educated by doing and 
not by ideas. The first movements of a 
child are carried out in response to 
external stimuli of light rays or sound 
waves or as the result of contact with 
external objects, or they are restless 
movements due to inner discomfort 
such as hunger. At first there is no 
knowledge of distance and its reach is 
but poorly adjusted to that for which it 
reaches. Gradually it learns to be- 
come skillful and once it reaches a 
point of precision, one can well imagine 
that life becomes for it a daily discov- 
ery of innumerable new objects and 
functions, all having innumerable new 
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graduations and compounds of the 
sensations of weight and touch, of heat 
and cold, of distance and color, of com- 
fort and discomfort, of pain and pleas- 
ure, felt not only by the skin of its 
hands, but also by lips and tongue, by 
eyes andears. The child is not content 
with touching and manipulating; it 
must also taste and once it begins to 
walk, its universe spreads out increas- 
ingly before it, and it grabs and 
touches, it pulls and throws everything 
within reach in order to get the joy of 
experiencing the world in which it 
lives. 

Its body interacting upon environ- 
ment compels the child with irresistible 
force to action and it is foolish, nay 
more, it is dangerous to attempt to 
stop that interaction or repress it. No 
doubt such a condition makes for a try- 
ing time on the part of its elders. The 
only wise course is to recognize it as a 
time of many trials and help the child 
by giving it freedom of motion in an 
environment in which dangerous or de- 
structive agencies are out of reach— 
out of reach solely because the child is 
not capable of handling them. One 
should make the criterion of the things 
a child can play with, not the power of 
objects to inflict pain or damage upon 
it, but rather the common sense limits 
imposed by the child’s ability to han- 
dle objects skillfully and in accordance 
with their uses. 

The skill and delicacy of children 
who have not been impeded by unwise 
repression in their handling of them- 
selves and the objects around them, is 
extraordinary. They will pick out an 
object, manipulate it and replace it de- 
liberately and carefully. Madame 
Montesorri and those who have used 
her methods in the education of very 
young children, bring enthusiastic and 
convincing evidence of the ability of 
children from two years of age onward 
skillfully and accurately to perform 
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many actions formerly thought to be 
beyond their powers. If this method is 
followed, the child, before it is two 
years old, should become perfectly ca- 
pable of conducting itself correctly and 
with perfect freedom in an ordinary 
environment. It is only by knowing 
the properties of one’s environment 
that one can learn to react properly to 
it. The possession of such a fund of 
useful reactions to one’s environment 
can be called good discipline or, equally 
well, self-control. 

If the parents or nurse are of strong 
character so that the child is domi- 
nated from the moment of its birth, it 
may learn to obey but the price will be 
its independence of spirit. Either a 
colorless, neutral individual results or 
there is a grave possibility that a 
neurosis will make up a part of the 
personality. 

Ruthless and severe punishments for 
disobedience in the earlier years are a 
most prolific source of lying in the 
child. I have seen a number of such 
cases in which the despotic authority 
of the parent was exercised from birth 
and the result was not happy in any 
respect. A more common occurrence 
is the remorseless exercise of authority 
at odd moments. How often does a 
child disobey and, as it is said, “get 
away with it” only to find on a third 
or thirty-third time that, due to chance 
mishap in mother’s life or father’s busi- 
ness, he is ruthlessly and severely pun- 
ished. Can one imagine anything 
more confusing to a child’s mind than 
such capricious behavior on the part of 
his parents or nurses, or to what extent 
such punishments may rankle and 
sting with their residue of a sense of 
injustice. And if perchance the child 
learns that he has a weapon by which 
he can successfully counter attack and 
make authority yield to him, from that 
day his future is black indeed. He 
then becomes the ruler of the house- 
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hold; his slightest whim has to be 
obeyed and his likes and dislikes ca- 
tered to on penalty of an outburst. 
So we see that the tight grasp of over- 
powering authority leads to the effort 
to break away, and failing, must pro- 
duce weaklings and failures. This 
realization no doubt, is a bitter pill to 
old-fashioned parents. In fact, few 
who ought to swallow it,—will! 

True discipline, that is, ability to act 
properly in a situation, is not acquired 
by an outside force acting as a rubber 
stamp. Genuine discipline is an or- 
ganic function that grows out of inter- 
est and out of actions performed in 
building upinterestsand habits. Every 
interest in its development yields disci- 
pline; without interest there is no true 
learning. There may be word formulas, 
there too often are, but these are ac- 
tively and purposely forgotten as soon 
as they have served their purpose, as 
in the case of passing an examination 
or averting the displeasure of parent 
or nurse. 

Ruthless discipline as a method of 
inculcating ideals has been carried out 
by savage tribes as well as by impe- 
rial Germany. The result in the lower 
savages has been vividly described by 
the late Dr. C. A. Mercier,‘ the great 
English pyschiatrist. Their lives, he 
says, “are lived in fear, in restraint, in 
submission, in suffering, subject to 
galling, unreasoning, unnecessary, ar- 
bitrary prohibitions and taboos and to 
customary duties equally galling, un- 
reasoning, unnecessary and arbitrary.” 
How often do we hear our elders pro- 
claim in tones of reverent praise the 
discipline that must necessarily have 
forced them to lead their lives—“‘in 
fear, in restraint, in submission, etc.” 

On the other hand, extreme tender- 
ness is equally bad. The indulgent and 
protective parent becomes the uncon- 

‘ The Principles of Rational Education, by Dr. 
C. A. Mercier. 


scious ideal of the kind of environment 
the individual henceforth seeks. Dr. 
Walter F. Dearborn,’ Professor of Ed- 
ucation at Harvard University, says: 
“Too often the parent stands between 
the child and the realities of life. The 
child is shielded from life and pro- 
tected from the consequences of his 
act. His life has become ‘shut in’ be- 
cause the doors to the world of realities 
have been closed by too fond and pro- 
tecting parents.” 

Gentleness is not taught a child by 
beating him. His voice does not be- 
come well modulated by shouting at 
him. All those qualities we would 
have him possess cannot be given him 
unless we ourselves possess them. 
“To train the child, the parent has to 
train himself or herself; true education 
must involve the parent much as we 
dislike to think that our education is 
not completed,” says Dr. C. Mac Fie 
Campbell.® 

That there is a new era at hand in 
which the customs and traditions of 
child raising will be subject to scientific 
examination is undisputed. As an in- 
tegral part of such a program, the men- 
tal hygiene of the child will be the 
unescapable responsibility of its par- 
ents or guardians. The child today is 
too frequently brought up in a hap- 
hazard, unconscious way. The results 
achieved in the past were obtained in a 
blind, instinctive manner. A proper 
understanding, however, will know 
that all forms of behavior develop from 
the endeavor of the organism to get 
into relation with the environment; it 
will know that behavior is always some 
driving force of nature finding its way 
into, through and out of us, striving as 
it were to get its effect. 


5“Facts of Mental Hygiene for Teachers” — 
Mental Hygiene, Vol. 3, p. 14. 

*“Nervous Children and Their Training”— 
Dr. C. Mac Fie Campbell—Mental Hygiene— 
Vol. 3, p. 19. 
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Childhood: The Golden Period for Mental Hygiene' 


By A. Wurre, M.D. 
Superintendent, St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


HE outstanding fact that present- 

day psychiatry emphasizes is that 
mental illness is a type of reaction of 
the individual to his problems of ad- 
justment which is conditioned by two 
factors—the nature of those problems 
and the character equipment with 
which they are met. 

The first of these factors, the nature 
of the problems, we can dismiss with 
the general statement that any individ- 
ual, theoretically at least, may break 
under the stresses of adjustment if only 
the stresses are sufficiently great. For 
any material, be it physical or mental, 
no matter how strong its make-up, a 
force may be conceived great enough to 
break it. 

The second of these factors, the char- 
acter equipment, is the important one 
for our consideration in this connection, 
for mental hygiene is calculated to re- 
inforce the weak points in character 
while it may often be at a loss to change 
the nature of the problems which pre- 
sent themselves for solution, although 
both factors are proper subjects for its 
consideration. 

A generation ago, psychiatry ap- 
proached the various types of malad- 
justment from a purely descriptive 
standpoint, classifying the several dis- 
ease pictures solely upon an enumera- 
tion of the symptoms. This was the 
period of studying mental illness in 
cross section. Later, under the influ- 
ence of the Kraepelinian teaching, men- 
tal illnesses were classified upon the 
basis of their course and outcome. 
This was the period of studying mental 
illnesses in longitudinal section. To- 
day it is generally accepted that mental 

1 Reprinted from Mental Hygiene, Vol. IV, No. 
2, pp. 257-267. 


illnesses are only reactions of the indi- 
vidual as a whole. Pathological reac- 
tions, then, are only a portion of the 
total behavior of the individual and 
can be understood only after a suffi- 
cient analysis of the personality make- 
up has made clear how the symptoms 
are the outcome of a certain character 
equipment brought to bear upon cer- 
tain problems of adjustment. This is 
the period of behavioristic psychology 
and interpretative psychiatry. 

‘Mental illnesses, defects of adjust- 
ment at the psychological level, are 
therefore dependent upon defects in 
the personality make-up, and as this 
personality make-up is what it is as a 
result of its development from infancy 
onward, it follows that the foundation 
of those defects which later issue in 
mental illness are to be found in the 
past history of that development. 


Oricin oF CHARACTER TRAITS 


The preceding is a somewhat abstract 
statement of what is found, as a matter 
of fact, in every psychosis as it passes 
in review in eur clinical work. A study 
of the individual patient always dis- 
closes elements in the character make- 
up which have made for maladjustment 
over a period of years until finally, 
owing to some acute disaster or merely 
to the accumulation of stresses, the 
breaks or, in individuals more seriously 
burdened, the defects have conditioned 
a series of pathological symptoms 
which have resulted in marked and 
more or less continuous inefficiency. 
In other words, mental illnesses are 
found to be the outward and evident 
signs of intra-psychic difficulties—con- 
flicts we call them—which conflicts in 
turn are found to be dependent upon 
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traits of character that have their ori- 
gins in the childhood of the individual. 
The capability of the individual for 
efficient adjustment becomes progres- 
sively weakened much after the anal- 
ogy of two lines that start at a given 
point and pursue diverging courses. 
Finally they get so far apart that no 
bridging of the distance is possible; 
each pursues its own course independ- 
ent of the other, and we have the 
symptoms, for example, of a split per- 
sonality. 

It is natural that character defects 
should first have attracted attention 
and been studied in those conditions in 
which the defects have produced gross 
and easily observable symptoms. A 
study of these gross defects of adjust- 
ment has shown, however, that the im- 
portant etiological factors are not 
nearly as obvious as they were origi- 
nally supposed to be, but on the con- 
trary they are constituted of subtle de- 
fects which have been, often for long 
periods, quite successfully hidden from 
view. 

The particular trait of character 
with which the individual has been 
struggling all his life—suspicion, 
cruelty, jealousy, timidity, curiosity, 
overconsciousness, etc.—the trait about 
which his difficulties arrange them- 
selves, will be found on analysis to 
have been unfortunately conditioned 
early in life as a result of the influences 
exerted by the various members of the 
family or their surrogates. There is as 
yet no adequate appreciation of the 
continuity with which we express our 
effective states in our postural atti- 
tudes, our facial expressions, our 
voices, mannerisms, remarks, opin- 
ions, interests, aversions, and how sub- 
tly, half-consciously, often quite un- 
consciously, we read these signs in 
those about us and are correspondingly 
influenced. ‘This personal world we 
live in is “not a world of formal thought 
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only, but more a world of feeling, and 
moreover a sentience so exquisitely fine 
and fluent as many times to be scarce 
conscious of itself and quite uncon- 
scious of its causal antecedents.”? The 
child in the family is one part of an 
organism which is highly responsive to 
all that goes on in that organism. 
The influences which thus reach the 
child find it peculiarly plastic, much 
more so than later in life when the 
main character traits have become 
firmly established, structuralized. 

All of this points quite unequivocally 
to the period of childhood a8 the golden 
period for putting into effect the teach- 
ings of mental hygiene. It is the period 
par excellence for prophylaxis and 
therefore the period, above all others, 
which must be studied if psychiatry is 
ever to develop an effective program of 
prevention. 

These statements will, I think, be 
pretty generally agreed to, but in this 
connection I wish to refer to certain 
tendencies of thinking which I believe 
have operated against this enlarged 
conception of the importance of the 
personality. I refer particularly to the 
thinking which has been dominated by 
the germ-plasm theory of heredity and 
certain derivatives from this theory 
which have tended to the conclusion 
that practically all of our characteris- 
tics, mental as well as physical, are 
handed down to us by our ancestors 
and are something, therefore, which we 
can do very little about. The theory 
of the non-inheritance of acquired 
characters and the further theory that 
for every last trait there is a germ- 
plasm determiner has introduced a 
fatalistic element into our thinking 
which has made for a therapeutic nihil- 
ism by turning attention away from a 
consideration of the possibilities of ef- 


? Maudsley, Henry. Organic to Human, Psy- 


chological and Sociological. London: Macmillan 
and Company, 1916. 
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fectively modifying the fundamental 
elements of the character make-up. 
In this connection Ritter’ very aptly 
says that the germ-plasm dogma is 
“chargeable with the grave offense of 
having added its weight to a conception 
of human life the overcoming of which 
has been consciously or unconsciously 
man’s aim throughout the whole vast 
drama of his hard, slow progress from 
lower to higher levels of civilization— 
the conception that his life is the result 
of forces against which his aspirations 
and efforts are impotent.” 

Even allowing that certain funda- 
mental traits are inherited, that does 
not mean that nothing is to be accom- 
plished in an effort to utilize those 
traits to better advantage. A congen- 
ital deaf mute does not have to give up 
all effort to communicate with his fel- 
lows just because he cannot do it in the 
usual way. A person may be from 
early childhood intensely curious. 
That does not mean that he must al- 

| ways use his curiosity in a socially of- 
fensive way. With proper opportunity 
and guidance, he may learn to use this 
trait to better and better advantage 
and may become a scientist utilizing his 
curiosity in searching out the secrets of 
nature rather than the secrets of his 
neighbors. 

Apart from such considerations, 
however, there is much evidence that 
the theory of the continuity of the 
germ plasm and the non-inheritance of 
acquired characters, in fact the whole 
subject of heredity, will have to be 
materially modified, particularly as it 
relates to those mental traits that we 
are accustomed to observe in our fel- 
lows and our patients. Not only are 
certain biologists beginning to think of 
the germ plasm as being a part of the 
organism as a wholeJrather than as a 

* Ritter, W. E. The Unity of the Organism or 
the Organismal Conception of Life. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1919. 


substance which is handed on from 
parents to offspring in unmodified 
form, but there is much evidence that 
mental traits, particularly those which 
later on make for defects of adjust- 
ment, precisely because these have at- 
tracted most attention, are developed 
in response to certain facts in the en- 
vironment. For example, it is as logi- 
cal to suppose that a son may develop 
traits like his father because he seeks to 
emulate him as it is to suppose that 
these traits were handed down to him 
through the medium of specific deter- 
miners in the germ plasm.‘ 

If it is true that defects in the char- 
acter make-up can be explained as orig- 
inating in traits which were acquired in 
early childhood as reactions to certain 
factors in the child’s environment, then 
the way is opened for an attempt to 
prevent such undesirable traits by an 
understanding of the child and a modi- 
fication or elimination of those environ- 
mental factors which produce such re- 
sults. For example, we all know many 
persons who are afraid of lightning, yet 
Watson tells us that in all the babies 
he has worked with he has never seen a 
reaction of fear to sudden flashes of 
light.® 

If the fatalistic ways of thinking en- 
gendered by the theories of heredity 
can be put aside, then we find another 
reason for considering that the period 
of childhood offers the golden oppor- 
tunity for mental hygiene and for real- 
izing that this is the period upon which 


‘See discussion of heredity in my Mental Hy- 
giene of Childhood. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1919. 

‘On the other hand, he tells us that loud 
noises will produce the reaction of fear in very 
young children. As the lightning is usually fol- 
lowed by thunder, the flash itself is soon reacted 
to by fear on the principle of the conditioned 
reflex. John B. Watson: Practical and Theoreti- 
cal Problems in Instinct and Habits in Suggestions 
of Modern Science Concerning Education. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1918. 
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effort must finally be centered in the 
development of a program of preven- 
tion. 


PROGRAM OF PREVENTION 


What are the points of attack for the 
development of such a program? 
First, there must be a real under- 
standing and development of child 


psychology. This development must’ 


‘be along the lines of behaviorism, a 
study of what the child is trying to do 
in terms of the child psyche. Here, as 
elsewhere in dealing with children, the 
tendency has been to think of the child 
as if it were a small adult and to pro- 
ject upon it those types of explanation 
which we as adults have found satisfy- 
ing in our own personal experience, A 
behavioristic child psychology must 
get away from this tendency and get at 
the original data from first-hand ob- 
servation. Such a study of the devel- 
opment of types of reaction, a study of 
the primitive instincts and their un- 
folding in the more complex reactions 
as development progresses, is of the 
first importance. 

Second, an understanding of the na- 
ture of the child’s relations to its en- 
vironment, particularly its personal 
environment and specifically to the 
members of the family, is also essential. 
Its relation to the family situation be- 
gins from the moment of birth, and 
from the symptoms that later develop 
in the psychoses we have come to learn 
how important those relations are for 
conditioning the later reactions for bet- 
ter or for worse. The fact has too long 
escaped notice that the family situa- 
tion contains within itself certain ele- 
ments of a disruptive nature.’ It is 
as essential that the child should ulti- 
mately escape from its bondage to the 
family as it is that it should, during a 
certain period, be a part of that family 


*For a discussion of these elements, see my 
Mental Hygiene of Childhood. 


and more or less subject to its direction. 
The complex interplay of these attrac- 
tions and repulsions needs to be more 
fully studied as they express them- 
selves in the symbolic mosaic at the 
psychological level. 

' And thirdly, a full understanding of 
all these matters must reach their ap- 
plication in education. Here again the 
effort has too often been to project 
upon the child something which we as 
adults may think desirable rather than 
to understand the equipment of the 
child and then try to develop that 
equipment in the best possible way. 


Education has been largely empirical | 


and too much confined to teaching; it) 
needs to be developed as a scheme for’ 
assisting and guiding the developing 
personality, based upon a real under- 
standing of the principles involved and 
the equipment. 

And finally, inasmuch as it cannot be 
expected that the child is going to ac- 
quire all this information and then 
apply it to itself, it is essential to de- 
velop some means whereby such infor- 
mation can be translated into effective- 
ness. The child is so intimate and so 
all-pervading an element in our social 
structure that any organized effort to 
influence it profoundly in its develop- 
ment must needs touch every part of 
that structure. The obviously more 
important points of attack, however, 
are the home and the school, of which 
places probably the home offers the 
least encouragement. The relations 
between parents and children are gov- 


erned, for the most part, by crude in- “ 


stinct and it would hardly seem that we 
have either organized knowledge in a 
sufficiently practical form or means at 
our disposal to alter this situation ma- 
terially or even to interfere with it on a 
large scale, except in a superficial way, 
with anything like a sure touch. To be 
sure, much can be done by the trained 
social worker, but this is usually in 
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cases where trouble already exists, and 
even such approaches must come 
largely through the schools. That this 
is so is perhaps unfortunate, for there 
are of necessity many problems that 
cannot be touched in this way except 
perchance through the family physi- 
cian, who should become more and 
more a reliable source of information, 
advice, and strength as the teaching of 
psychiatry and kindred subjects broad- 
ens out in the medical schools. 

Take, for example, the problem of 
the unwelcome child—the impregna- 
tion which was accidental and not de- 
sired, the months of childbearing en- 
dured without joy, the pains of partu- 
rition that are borne in bitterness, and 
finally the child, to be the recipient of 
all this accumulated feeling of resent- 
ment.’ ‘“‘ What is the later story of 
such a life?” “How could it be modi- 
fied to advantage?” are the immediate 
questions, but perhaps of greater sig- 
nificance is the query how the prob- 
lem of the unwelcome child relates it- 
self to one of the burning questions of 
the day—birth control and the use of 
contraceptive measures. Man’s anti- 
pathetic tendencies, as well as his 
creative purposes, are sublimated and 
refined in the course of cultural evolu- 
tion. The viable child is no longer 
plunged head down in a vase of water 
—the germ cells are not permitted in 
conjunction. 

The school seems, therefore, to be 
the most practical place to work for 


7 These remarks are not intended to apply to 
phenomena usually considered under the desig- 
nation “maternal impressions.” I am referring 
only to the attitude of the mother toward a child 
that was not desired... Such an attitude condi- 
tions a feeling of inferiority which may be a seri- 
ous handicap throughout life. A similar situa- 


tion is produced when there are several children 
one of which is a favorite of the parents. In such 
a relationship the child feels keenly his inferiority 
in the family situation, as does the unwelcome 
child. 


results, although of course a great deal 
of knowledge must be acquired about 
the child before it is of school age. 
Work of this character we are trying to 
plan in Washington in connection with 
a private charity which ministers to 
the infant, helping the mother during 
her pregnancy and the child for the 
first six years. Arrived at the school, 
however, the teacher becomes the sur- 
rogate for the parent and perhaps in 
many ways, not only by education, but 
because of emotional detachment, is 
better calculated to be of real service 
than the parent. If the teachers, with 
the machinery of the schools, are going 
to be of real value, it will mean that the 
education in the normal school will 
have to be broadened, the final result 
of which will be somewhat older, more 
mature, better teachers, better paid. 


CORRELATION OF CHILDHOOD AND 
ApuLt DELINQUENCE 


All our approaches to the under- 
standing of defective psychological ad- 
justments point indubitably to child- 
hood as the period when things first 
go wrong, and the indication is there- 
fore clear that this is the period which 
must be studied and modified to pre- 
vent the failures of later life. A great 
mass of evidence has been accumu- 
lated which goes to show that serious 
breaks in adjustment do not ordinarily 
occur without the codperation of some 
lack of balance in the personality 
make-up; that they are rarely to be 
satisfactorily accounted for by the in- 
fluence of extraneous circumstances 
alone. This evidence has been accu- 
mulated from the study of actual 
breaks as we see them in our patients— 
breaks which we have come to look at 
only as end results. 

The studies which have been made 
of delinquents show this very well in- 
deed—for example, the young man 
who has finally come to a Jong-term 
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sentence in prison will almost invaria- 
bly show, if a careful survey of his 
past life is made, a long series of con- 
duct anomalies which make the final 
outcome not only understandable, but 
often quite inevitable. I have in mind 
a recent case that came under my ob- 


’ servation. A negro ran amuck, broke 


into several dwellings, and in one shot 
and killed a young woman. He was 
convicted of murder in the first degree 
and sentenced to be hanged. A be- 
havioristic survey of this man dis- 
closed the fact that he had shown 
traits of lack of control, impulsive and 
irresponsible conduct from his early 
youth, that he early began to drink 
and to take drugs, that he had been 
arrested and served sentences upon 
many occasions for both major and 
minor offenses, that there was all 
through his career a tendency to in- 
dulge in acts of violence and acts that 
were calculated to jeopardize the safety 
and the lives of others. The final 
homicide was the logical outcome of 
such a career, and at this late date 
execution seems rather a confession of 
impotence in dealing with this anti- 
social problem. No really intelligent 
plan had ever been brought to bear 
upon the problem he presented, but he 
was allowed to pursue his course to its 
logical outcome; whereupon society 
washed its hands of him finally and for 
all time. From the standpoint of re- 
sponsibility, it might well be ques- 
tioned which was the more responsible 
—the society that permitted all this or 
the defective youth who went his way. 

One of the most important issues in 
mental hygiene, then, as I see it, is to 
correlate the sick adult with the knowl- 
edge we have that his illness is trace- 


| able in its beginnings to his early life. I 


have already indicated that this must 
be done by a more developed knowl- 
edge of the psychology of childhood, 
which is reflected in the home, in the 


school, and in the principles and meth- 
ods of education. While all of this is 
true, we need not to lose sight of the 
fact that much work which is at pres- 
ent being carried on involves mental 
hygiene by implications, some very di- 
rect. Such work as the Child Bureau 
is doing in attempting to determine the 
minimum requirements of food, cloth- 
ing, wages, etc., is obviously important. 
We must first have a live child if we are 
to have any problem at all. Efforts to 
improve the environment, even with 
reference to such obvious features as 
food, clothes, and ordinary sanitation, 
however, are not lacking in their gen- 
eral effect upon the mind of the devel- 
oping child. 

Recent observations in the devastated 
countries of Europe have shown how 


quickly destitution, which takes all the || 
joy out of life, is reflected in the mental | 
make-up of the children. Here also | 


come in such problems as the care of 
the pregnant woman, child labor, sex 
education, school sanitation, and more 
specifically the problems of the atypical 
child and juvenile delinquency, all of 
which can be better dealt with in pro- 
portion to our increased knowledge of 


child psychology, while such social . 


problems as marriage and divorce, and, 
as already indicated, birth control, 
have very direct bearings. 

All of these several factors will be 
seen to have their bearings when it is 
realized that the child is not a finished 
product, but the result of influences 
which play upon it from all these 
sources. It is a product of the past 
through heredity, of the innumerable 
elements, largely personal, of its envi- 
ronment, of its instincts as they work 
out in relation to that environment, of 
social and family traditions, and of the 
social standards of its time and place, 
and all of the various approaches indi- 
cated can be made more effective in the 


light of such knowledge. I am minded 
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at this point to compare the broad be- 
havioristic program that I have indi- 
cated with the restricted scheme that is 
spanned only too often by the Binet- 
Simon scale. This scale, as devised by 
its originators, may be a very valuable 
tool in the hands of a skilled observer, 
but as the “be all and end all” of child 
psychology it may become quite as 
vicious in its results as the fatalism in- 
spired by the false theories of heredity 
I have already mentioned. 

And finally, inasmuch as many of 
the breaks, perhaps most of them, oc- 
cur in the adolescent period or the pe- 
riod of early adulthood, it would, to 
my mind, be of inestimable value if 
some help could be systematically ex- 
tended to the youth when, if he has not 
as yet broken, the symptoms of final 
disaster are quite apt to be discover- 
able. This might easily be done while 
he is still in school or college, if there 
could be connected with each such in- 
stitution an adviser skilled in matters 
psychological and sympathetic and un- 
derstanding of the problems of the 
young. This is a matter to which Dr. 
Paton has called special attention. I 
feel sure that such an adviser, con- 
nected with our large universities, 
would soon establish a large and useful 
clinic to which a great number of the 
student body would resort for advice 
and assistance in dealing with their life 
problems as they are beginning to un- 
fold at this most critical period of life. 
It is of the utmost necessity that not 
only should our schools and colleges be 
equipped to offer instruction in any 
branch of learning desired, but that the 
individual should be consulted as to 
his equipment, his personal tendencies 
and desires, his difficulties and short- 
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comings, as well as his special apti- 
tudes and opportunities. Unless this 
is done, the big educational machines 
will go on grinding out their regular 
proportion of failures. When it is 
done, those failures can be minimized 
and it may be found that not a few x 


profitably be turned away from aj 


higher education to a life of greate 
usefulness in some other direction. 

This is the sort of effort that is cal- 
culated to adjust the educational ma- 
chine to the needs of the individual. 
Today that machine offers a fixed 
structure into which the individual is 
fed, to come out well or ill in propor- 
tion to his capacity to meet the re- 
quirements. The means I suggest 
would have the effect of helping to 
adjust the educational opportunities to 
the needs of the individual and would 
be a movement towards individualizing 
the student just as we have learned in 
psychiatry that any material advances 
in therapeutic efficiency must come 
along with a further individualizing of 
our patients. 

These are some of the directions in 
which my thought is led by a consid- 
eration of the mental hygiene of child- 
hood. If we are to produce a better 
race of adults, we must be able to 
control the influences which go to mold 
the adult character. A practical pro- 
gram in this field seems to me to be 
possible, and to offer a decidedly more 
workable scheme than an effort to go 
back of the returns with the eugenist 
and control the material. The more 
we know of what can be accomplished 
with the material given us, the better 
position we shall be in to undertake 
the control of what that material 
shall be. 
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Mental Hygiene Problems of Normal Adolescence 


By Jesste Tart, Px.D. 
Director, Child Study Department, Children’s Bureau and Children’s Aid Society of Philadelphia 


“A TORMAL Adolescence” is a com- 
bination of terms which may 
perhaps be considered contradictory. 
If by normal one means average and, 
at the same time, implies painless 
adolescence or adolescence without 
conflict, then certainly there is a con- 
tradiction. For the adolescence which 
occurs without stress and strain is too 
unusual to be called normal and if such 
were the usual thing, it would offer no 
problems of mental hygiene’ What we 
are obliged to mean, therefore, are the 
mental hygiene problems that arise in 
practically all ordinary lives at adoles- 
cence, disregarding those extremes of 
mal-adjustment which seem to point 
towards serious mental breakdown. 

If one thinks of human life as the 
continuous struggle of a segmental 
organism so to organize its various 
needs and interests with relation to a 
social and physical environment that 
it may go forward successfully, satisfy- 
ing itself and winning social approval at 
the same time; if one conceives of life 
as the effort to strike a balance 
between a dynamic safety, attained by 
courageous intelligent action, and a 
static safety, which means regression 
and avoidance of action, and to substi- 
tute as far as intelligence permits, ex- 
pression for repression, independence for 
dependence, objective for subjective, 
and concrete interests for dreams—then 
adolescence inevitably presents a crisis, 
a place where the struggle must nec- 
essarily be more aggressive and effort- 
ful if it is to result advantageously for 


the organism. 


IpEAL ADJUSTMENT 


The ideal of adjustment, which 
mental hygiene holds before us, might 


be stated in this way. The organism 
is able to codrdinate its own cravings in 
order that they may be expressed 
satisfactorily and objectively in ways 
socially approved. This implies that 
organisms use their intellect or intelli- 
gence in meeting the facts of every 
situation squarely and work out their 
satisfactions in terms of those facts. 
They use no indirect, evasive or sub- 
jective means to escape the problem of 
wresting biological success from the 
world of men and things as they ac- 
tually are. In other words, the 
healthy adjustment is the scientific 
adjustment, which controls situations 
by mastering the facts in the case and 
manipulating them with intelligence 
and skill to carry out the ends of the 
individual. It is never to be forgotten 
that the most important situations 
which the human being has to meet are 
social and that the facts he has to 
understand and work with for the 
solution of his problems are social too. 
The way other human organisms 
behave is as important for him as his 
reactions to his physical environment. 
There is no moral reason why the 
organism may not use any control it 
can work out, but, as a matter of fact, 
no thorough-going control can be 
attained on any other than a realistic 
basis. All other methods are sub- 
jective and illusory and break under 
the strain of living. 

If the mental hygiene goal for human 
beings is biological fulfilment, success, 
objective expression of the great 
human interests, independence—in 
short, full grown adult individuality 
which faces life in a positive, construc- 
tive manner—then we must examine 
adolescence to see wherein it presents 
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peculiar and unusual obstacles to all 
young people in the attainment of such 
an ideal. Why should life become 
more difficult at that point and hold so 
many possibilities of disaster? 


Adolescence seems to be a crucial | 


point which tests out the wholesome- 
ness of the previous development. It 
is the point at which the individual 
takes on two selves. To adults around 
him, he is still a child, when they wish 
him to conform to their desires; when 
he fails to accept authority and brings 
down condemnation for his behavior, 
he is reproached by the adult in terms 
of his age and approaching manhood. 
“Jimmie is almost a man. Doesn’t 
he know a man doesn’t do that?” 
But when Jimmie asserts his independ- 
ence he is quickly delivered back to the 
unfree state of childhood. Inside of 
Jimmie a similar conflict rages. At 
times, he feels himself a free, inde- 
pendent individual who can go forth 
courageously into the world, leaving 
the oppressive weight of family author- 
ity and interference behind him. But 
there are moments when he seems so 
helpless and alone in an uncharted 
country that nothing short of his 
mother’s reassuring presence brings any 
relief. Whether Jimmie will be able to 
keep his face turned steadily, frankly, 
courageously toward the world of 
independence and responsibility and 
slowly but surely deprive himself of 
the comfortable protection of the 
family and maternal solicitude, de- 
pends upon everything that has gone 
into the making of Jimmie up to this 
point. 

There are two lines of inquiry we 
should have to make to determine what 
Jimmie’s chances are and what his 
problems are likely to be: first, as to 
the development of his work or play 
life; second, as to the development of 
his love and sex life. We want to 
know whether Jimmie has carried both 


his work and love interests beyond the 
subjective, auto-erotic stage over into 
an objective fulfilment as far as his 
ability and environment have _per- 
mitted. 


DeEVELOPMENT OF WorkK or Ptay 
LIFE 


On the work side, is he occupied for 
the most part with realizing concretely 
his work, or if you wish, his play 
interests? If he wants a wagon, will 
he cry, or sulk, or have a tantrum 
until his father gives in? Will he steal 
a wagon? Will he brood over it, 
dream about the wonderful things he 
could do with it, but make no effort to 
secure it; or will he apply himself 
energetically to some plan for earning 
the money er building a wagon out of 
home-made materials? How difficult 
is it for Jimmie to put his desires into 
effective action? How difficult is it 
for him to get what he wants in terms 
of the facts as they are, without eva- 
sion, anti-social behavior, or substitu- 
tion of day-dream fulfilment? More- 
over, one must ask how interested is 
Jimmie in work and play. Has he a 
plentiful supply of interests and have 
most of these interests definite con- 
crete ways of getting expressed? That 
is, has Jimmie both the “drives” and 
the developed techniques for realizing 
them? Whether or not he has, will 
depend not on Jimmie alone but on the 
entire background to which Jimmie’s 
behavior has been a response. 

If Jimmie has been under a strongly 
repressive discipline, if all of his at- 
tempts have been discouraged or sub- 
jected to ridicule, if environment has 
limited too greatly his opportunities, 
if health has prevented aggressive or 
effective action, if some inferiority, 
real or imagined, physical, mental or 
social, has developed a habit of non- 
aggressiveness, a fear of attacking a 
new project, a hesitancy to go over into 
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itive action, a tendency to evade 
responsibility because of fear of failure 
or exposure of weakness, then we may 
expect to find adolescence producing 
the most critical problems. A child 
who has grown up on the subjective 
plan, who has never learned to deal 
squarely with facts or to win appro- 
bation by legitimate efforts, or who has 
gone into compensatory activities of 
an anti-social or auto-erotic character, 
has been able to put off the results of 
such methods of meeting reality be- 
cause of his childhood. The family, 
even the school or the foster family, 
will accept many such bad adjustments 
without realizing how serious they are, 
as a part of childhood. With adoles- 
cence, however, comes a point, when 
life looms up and even the family can- 
not continue to protect the child from 
his growing years. He must begin to 
get the come-back from his habits of 
poor adjustment. The patterns he 
has been using will not work in a world 
outside family protection. If he has 
not been accustomed to finding active 
concrete expression for his interests, 
the sudden flood of new energy, the 
widening of the horizon, the social 
impetus that youth receives, will 
swamp his motor apparatus. He has 
no techniques developed and has not 
the habit of trying to develop them for 
every new interest. 

These vague but powerful forces 
coming in upon the old situation are 
difficult enough to harness into actual 
achievement, even with the best ef- 
forts of adolescence. They imply the 
subtle, elusive, complicated techniques 
of social relationships and community 
life, the creative expressions of art 
through techniques which take a life 
time to master—the complicated proc- 
esses of all the various enterprises of 
an adult world. They involve not 
only difficult techniques, but the 
willingness to free one’s self from the 


economic support of the family and 
take on responsibility for one’s own 
living. There comes a _ tremendous 
fear to many young people in the 
thought of economic independence, no 
money to fall back on unless one is 
able to earn it. Supposing one should 
lose his job! No father, with open 
pocket book, to help out, no comforta- 
ble home to drop into when work gets 
unpleasant! When that realization is 
suddenly forced upon the adolescent, 
there is often real terror behind it and it 
requires a genuinely healthy, cour- 
ageous habit of meeting the problem- 
atic situations in life to make the 
adjustment without evasion. 

A very unstable girl of eighteen who 
has been forced to work since she was 
fifteen because she has no family back 
of her, resists work and changes jobs 
frequently but is obsessed by fear as 
soon as she is without work. She has 
contemplated prostitution and has 
gone so far as to go with one or two 
men for the sake of an evening’s enter- 
tainment. But her fear when she is 
not working is too great to allow her to 
depend on men friends completely, and 
she resists the loose living unless she 
has a good job. Her dislike of work, 
her fear of growing up are so great that 
the necessity for working has been 
registered almost as a compulsion. 
Needless to say she also fears adult sex 
life and is held back by that. 

This particular girl, whom we shall 
call “Alice,” illustrates the adolescent 
conflict when there is too great a pull- 
back, too many obstacles on'the side of 
normal growth. Her early home life 
turned her against men and sex be- 
cause her father was an abusive drunk- 
ard, unable to support the family. 
Her mother put all of her love and 
desire into the indulging and spoiling of 
her daughter. Alice was taught to 
dress above her station and feel herself 
better than others. She was the 
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petted, adored, only child. Then the 
mother died, leaving Alice to an un- 
sympathetic, over-worked old grand- 
mother, whom the girl has never 
ceased to blame for her lost childhood 
and its pleasures. Alice submitted 
but never accepted this change of 
living. She never ceased to long for 
her mother and the delights of adora- 
tion, dress and pleasure obtained 
without effort. 

Then the grandmother died, leaving 
Alice without anyone, penniless and 
with not even a common school educa- 
tion. Inevitably, she went to work 
without skill or training, hating the 
grandmother and even her mother for 
dying and leaving her to such a fate. 
She had never developed the kind of 
initiative and persistence that would 
enable her to get education by night 
work. She was not strong. She 
craved pleasure; she blamed other 
people and fate for every misfortune. 
She developed an evasive way of 
meeting every unpleasantness, every 
failure of hers on a job. Now, she is 
often late to work, she resents correc- 
tion childishly, she is unreliable, stays 
away if she has the slightest pain, 
wants a lot of attention, has no idea of 
business etiquette. When she loses a 
job, the employer or a fellow employe 
is to blame. 

Adolescence increases the yearnings 
for a home, for a mother to fall back on. 
The only other outlet she can see leads 
to the pleasures which mean sex: 
cabaret, movie, dance hall. Alice is 
afraid of sex. She resists the idea of 
marriage. What does she want with 
children! Look how her mother suf- 
fered and in the end had herself and 
baby to support! 

So Alice is caught with no developed 
interests, no techniques, nothing to 
stabilize or inhibit the regressive im- 
pulses. When one talks with her, one 
gets the full force of the adolescent 


yearnings. She wants to be somebody, 
to do great things, to be superior. In 
her good moods, she is overwhelmed 
with dreams of accomplishment. She 
pines to use good English, to be a real 
lady. There is pathos in her inquiry as 
to what you say when a boy introduces 
you to his mother, and how you behave 
in a fashionable hotel dining room. 
Such questions have an importance 
that is almost greater to her than the 
problem of how to keep straight sex- 
ually. Winning of social approval is 
an ever-present burning desire, but 
she has no patterns, no habits, no 
control over the daily details of the 
process whereby this is gained. When 
one tries to place her in a good environ- 
ment with girls of a better class, she 
reacts with a deepened sense of infe- 
riority, expressed in more open, boast- 
ful wildness. She invents adventures 
with men to dazzle these virtuous, 
superior maidens. The craving for 
pleasures and something to make her 
forget increases. 

What one would do, if it were possi- 
ble, is to hold Alice long enough to see 
her through the learning of some skill 
or technique in which she could be 
really superior and by which she could 
earn a decent living. The difficulty is 
that owing to the amount of instability 
she has developed, it requires almost 
constant supervision just to keep her in 
one place physically, as well as to hold 
her to the daily effort of mastering a 
hard task. It also takes a great deal 
of money to float this project for which 
no guarantee of success can be held out. 

It is not strange that youth finds it 
hard to buckle down to concrete ac- 
complishment. The urge of life is so 
intense, the dreams so quick and glori- 
ous, the actual process so slow. Doro- 
thy, a youngster who by temperament 
and every handicap of environment 
had learned to depend almost entirely 
upon day-dream fulfilment, found her- 
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self at seventeen facing the problem of 
earning a living. She had not one sin- 
gle worked-out process to make her 
useful to any human being. She was 
unstable, imaginative, impatient,’unde- 
veloped to the nth degree. It looked 
like a hopeless proposition. All the 
authorities predicted ultimate break- 
down and failure. One faithful worker, 
however, took her into her own home, 
provided a stable background and con- 
centrated all her efforts on holding the 
child to learning one technique by 
which she could become self-support- 
ing. There were ups and downs: she 
ran away; she stayed out all night; she 
made living a stormy affair for her 
friends; she quarreled with every 
companion. She had to be held down 
to studying her lessons at night by the 
constant attention of an older person. 
Her course in stenography was inter- 
rupted by absences and bad behavior. 
In the end, the worker on the case 
triumphed. The child completed the 
course and took a job. She had 
developed a genuine skill. Although 
her work record for a long time con- 
sisted of one job after another in rapid 
succession, the fact that she knew how 
to do one thing well, always brought 
her back to working and its possibili- 
ties. The periods of keeping one job 
grew longer, the upsets less damaging 
to work. Friends held on. After 
three years, when some of the adoles- 
cent conflict had abated and the 
growing skill as stenographer had 
begun to have its effect, we find our 
unstable girl steadied down into a well- 
paid, reliable, worker whose emotional 
upsets are understood and adjusted 
by her without giving up work. 

We have been following the develop- 
ment of the play and work interests of 
the individual and trying to show how 
a subjective, regressive development, 
or call it a lack of development, if you 
wish, leads to greatly heightened con- 


flict at adolescence because of the 
increased pressure of internal as well as 
external forces. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SoctaL RELATION- 
SHIPS 


On the side of the love interests, the 
development of social relationships 
which can be separated from the work 
side only arbitrarily, we find a similar 
situation. The individual whose love 
life and social interests have broadened 
progressively and have taken on a more 
and more objective character meets the 
effort required of adolescence to face 
adult sex and social responsibility with 
courage and positive striving. The 
individual who because of some infe- 
riority, real or imagined, physical or 
mental, has tended to depend upon 
mother love or family tolerance, and 
has avoided the possible criticism of an 
outside world by shutting himself 
away from others and comparison with 
them, will easily find in adult love 
and hetero-sexual relationships, some- 
thing too difficult to be faced. He will 
either desire to remain in the sheltered 
family situation, where he is loved no 
matter what he does or is and where as 
a child he can cling and depend and 
feel no responsibility for loving back 
again, or he will find in the world 
someone who will accept him on the 
same basis, and allow him to re- 
main infantile or childish in his love 
needs. 

Such a condition is, of course, often 
produced not by any essential weak- 
ness of the individual but by a com- 
bination of circumstances: an infantile 
or unsatisfied father or mother using 
the child in a selfish way to appease his 
or her own love needs, preventing it 
from growing away from the parental 
attachment as it normally should; the 
widow-hood of the mother forcing the 
boy to take the father’s place and 
attaching his love for life; the handicap 
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of a long physical illness or extreme 
delicacy, reinforcing the ordinary re- 
sistance to going over from the cer- 
tainty of mother love to the winning 
of hetero-sexual love under conditions 
of rivalry and possible defeat; the 
accident of circumstance which de- 
prives the girl or boy of contact with 
the opposite sex at a time when the 
transfer of love interest is ready to be 
made and conditions him or her to 
homo-sexual or auto-erotic expression; 
the repression which puritanical adults, 
teachers, parents, schools, orphanages, 
put upon the normal hetero-sexual 
impulses of adolescence. When one 
contemplates all the influences that 
are at work to prevent the courageous 
objective development of love and sex, 
one wonders why adolescence ever 
follows a normal biological course. 
Alice illustrates almost all of these 
influences. She is held back from 
maturity by the pull of childish crav- 
ings for mother love and protection. 
What she wants is not the objective 
adult love of one independent indi- 
vidual for another, but subjective 
satisfaction. She is not looking for 
the kind of man whom she can love 
with a real appreciation of his qualities 
and a sharing of his interests; she is 
looking for anyone who will give her the 
sense of security, the spoiling and 
indulgence the mother supplied. Alice 
seeks not a mate but someone to 
devour. She will consume her love 
object. She is not motivated by any 
dreams of home and children. Her 
hunger is for a pleasureful, care free 
existence in which she is responsible 
neither for work nor for love. Even on 
the physical side of sex, Alice has no 
desire for adult expression. She has 
all of the repressions which her moth- 
er’s hatred of men, her father’s be- 
havior and conventional sex taboos 
could produce. Theoretically, she is 
as prudish as any carefully guarded 


virtuous maiden, but her practice and 
her theory are as separate as the poles. 
Alice sins but she refuses to embrace 
her sin. Physical sex is a disgusting 
fact of life to which she yields because 
it buys the pleasures which are essen- 
tial. Her conflict is none the less real 
for its inconsistency. 


How to Meer Prosiems or ADOLEs- 
CENCE 


What can we do practically to meet 
the complicated problems of adoles- 
cence? How can we lessen the strug- 
gle or lend strength to the forward 
looking interests and impulses? If we 
wait until adolescence has begun, we 
shall have a difficult task. But grant- 
ing that most of the adjustments should 
have been made earlier and taking 
adolescence as we actually find it, 
what is possible? 

We can surround youth with en- 
couragement. There need be no 
sneering superiority, no ridicule, no 
tyrannical authority, no dogmatic 
over ruling, nothing to undermine the 
confidence and assertion that are 
necessary to approach work and love 
on an adult basis. We can have 
young people as free as possible to 
devlop their own interests, free to 
discover for themselves, to experiment, 
even to make mistakes. We can give 
them freedom to experiment in the 
ordering and control of their own 
group life as well as their individual 
interests. 

We can recognize and supply the 
need of youth for interpretations of 
life, ethics, religions, philosophy, sci- 
entific and social theory, something 
general enough to be mastered verbally 
and used to reduce the chaos of a new 
world to a known and familiar thing: 
something to make life a safer, more 
manageable affair. Adolescence craves 
a unifying theory to use as a stepping 
stone from the safe limits of childhood 
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to a boundless universe otherwise too 
trange to be faced. } 
Parents and schools can see to it that 
youth is supplied with definite skills 
and techniques, that potential interests 
go over into action. They can show 
young people how to gain objective 
happiness in creative work. They can 


so.equip adolescence that it will not 


left defenseless in the face of an 
adult world with only dreams to offer. 
The family can reduce the pull-back of 
childhood by encouraging economic 
independence, breaking away from 
home, going away to college, widening 
the social interests to extend beyond 
the family circle. The parents can 
keep their love for the child objective 
and unselfish and welcome his growing 
independence and hetero-sexual inter- 
ests. 
Last and most important, if we are 
wise enough and grown up enough 


ourselves, we can give the adolescent 
an interpretation of sex and human 
behavior which will enable him to face 
frankly his own cravings and inferiori- 
ties real or imagined and adjust to 
them in a positive, constructive spirit. 
Sex instruction as now provided in the 
public school is not equivalent to 
assisting youth to a happy emotional 
adjustment. Like Alice, one may know 
the facts of sex and hate them. Can we 
provide parents and teachers so well 
adjusted and understanding that they 
can take the adolescent at the critical 
moment and through their own cour- 
ageous and positive attitudes show him 
the way, for not only does he need to 
face sex and learn to look forward to 
love and marriage, he needs even more 
to accept himself, honestly and frankly, 
to recognize inferiorities and abilities 
and learn the lesson of compen- 
sation! 


The Behavior Problems of Atypical Children 


By Freperic H. Knieut, Px.D. 


Superintendent of New England Home for Little Wanderers and Director of its Department 
of Child Study 


HE purpose of this article is to 

suggest certain practical methods 
of dealing with atypical children. In 
determining what is meant by an 
atypical child, we may approach a def- 
inition from the standpoint of certain 
physical and mental tests or we may 
reach a definition by a study of the 
child’s career in the world thus far. 
The definition reached by the first proc- 
ess is as follows: An atypical child is 
one who upon examination is found to 
be seriously deficient in one or more of 
the abilities essential to social fitness. 
The definition reached by the second 
method is: An atypical child is one 
whose social reactions indicate that he 
is seriously deficient in that which ex- 


perience shows is essential to social 
fitness. 

For our purpose we shall follow 
Porteus and include in the term, social 
fitness, ‘earning capacity and learning 
capacity which contribute to self-sup- 
port; temperament, disposition, judg- 
ment and common sense, which are fac- 
tors in self-management, inhibitions of 
anti-social instincts and impulses which 
lead to self-control.” 

In our own work, we have given ex- 
haustive physical and mental examina- 
tions and have paid careful attention 
to the social history of every child. 
The minimum staff required for the 
proper study of a child in our opinion 
is as follows: a competent social 
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worker, a skillful pediatrician, a well- 
trained and experienced psychologist, 
accurate observers, a psychiatrist with 
a thorough medical training and a di- 
rector who should have the necessary 
training and skill to enable him by a 
process of careful synthesis to edit and 
combine the findings of the various 
specialists into what may be called a 
unified diagnosis. » 

CHARACTERISTIC BeHAvion PROBLEMS 


In the great majority of instances 
children are brought to our Department 
of Child Study because they present be- 
havior problems with which those who 
have immediate charge of them do not 
feel competent to deal. Upon my desk 
at this moment I have two letters which 
will serve to illustrate this statement. 

In the first letter, we are told that 
William is seventeen years old, is in 
the junior class in high school, excep- 
tionally bright, has a fine face and 
figure and is very courteous and con- 
siderate. He does not run away, 
neither smokes nor drinks and is ap- 
parently without bad habits with the 
exception of that habit which occasions 
the very serious problem that brings 
him to our attention. In the words of 
the applicant, William is just a plain, 
everyday liar. He will borrow money 
of anybody with no expectation of re- 
paying it. He borrows it when he has 
no use for it himself and having ob- 
tained it will lend it or give it away. 
He will go to stores and get goods, 
and has no hesitancy in having them 
charged to his father or to anyone else, 
when there is no necessity for it. 

In the second letter, we read that 
Martha Elizabeth, a girl of seventeen 
years of age, lies, steals, runs away, is 
disobedient, is insubordinate at times, 
is “queer,” has marked tantrums, is 
cruel to other children, is retarded in 
school work and presents certain sex 
problems. 


The problems presented by these 
two children are certainly serious and 
perplexing and quite beyond the 
ability of their parents to solve. These 
letters illustrate the further point, that 
children are brought to us because of 
the very practical bearing of their be- 
havior upon their own welfare and the 
welfare of the families with which they 
are connected. There is very little 
general interest in any type of “‘queer- 
ness” which does not have a direct and 
immediate bearing upon social fitness. 
If there are other abnormalities in 
children which have no such bearing, 
they may be interesting as subjects of 
study but they do not concern us in 
the present article. These two cases 
illustrate still other features. In both 
of these instances, as in practically 
every case, the problem child previous 
to our first interview has been “stud- 
ied” by relatives and neighbors, and 
attempts more or less intelligent and 
persistent have been made to correct 
the abnormalities presented. It is 
doubtless true that in the great major- 
ity of instances children have been bet- 
tered by the sincere efforts of their 
parents to discipline them, but oc- 
casionally it happens that fatal mis- 
takes in discipline have been made and 
the condition in which we find the 
child is beyond any hope of remedying 
so far as our efforts are concerned. 

The final fact illustrated by both of 
these cases is this: In practically every 
instance the problem child, previous 
to our first interview, has built up a 
system of defense and has persuaded 
himself either that the behavior which 
has led him into difficulty is really of no 
special consequence or that it is so com- 
mon as to be expected, or is the fault 
of someone else. In the case of older 
children, even those with good mental- 
ity, it is often a very difficult task to 
discover the child’s real condition and 
to make it clear, when such a course is 
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advisable, that attempts to rationalize 
misconduct are disastrous. 


SrATEMENTS AND ActuaL Facts IN 
THE CASE 


However, after attempts to under- 
stand the child and to discipline him on 
the part of parents and other relatives 
who have done their best or their worst, 
the child at length comes to us.. The 
two questions which are asked of us 
at this point almost without exception 
are these: What is the matter with 
this child and what can be done about 
it? In an attempt to answer these 
questions we turn first of all to a social 
worker. At her hands we require data 
which will give us a knowledge of the 
child’s developmental history and, as 
far as possible, an account of all the 
child’s reactions to its environment 
from birth to the present day. We 
desire to find out all that can be found 
out about the child’s inheritance, for 
heredity still plays a part in a child’s 
career, notwithstanding the fact that we 
have great difficulty at times in deter- 
mining just what that part is. If it 
were possible to know all that there is 
to be known of a child’s heredity and of 
his career in the world thus far, the 
data furnished would enable a com- 
petent psychologist more certainly and 
more accurately to arrive at a just 
diagnosis than is possible as a result of 
any system of formal mental testing 
without such data. We need, there- 
fore, as accurate and complete knowl- 
edge of all the significant facts in the 
case as we can obtain. These facts are 
suggested by the terms—heredity, 
development and career. 

At this point it may be well to indi- 
cate the wide difference which some- 
times exists between statements made 
concerning the child and the actual 
facts in the case. This discrepancy 
is well illustrated in the study we have 
just made of a girl fourteen years of age 


who came to us accused of cruelty to 
little children, untruthfulness and dis- 
honesty. From the testimony of the 
school teacher, we got the statement 
that Julia had stolen a ring. In con- 
versation with a foster mother, we were 
told that Julia had stolen clothing. 
Another foster mother said that Julia 
was very cruel and abusive to the little 
baby in the home. These statements 
are all in black and white, preserved in 
our records and further dignified by 
the term, “ verified data.” 

What were the facts in the case? The 
ring in question, which beyond doubt 
had been in Julia’s possession for a 
time, was a rather crude affair made by 
a child out of a five cent piece. One day 
at school the owner of the ring asked 
Julia if she would not like it and upon 
receiving an affirmative answer gave it 
to her. Julia found it too large for 
her but wore it when she retired and 
lost it during the night in the bed- 
clothes. The next morning the origi- 
nal owner of the ring, not intending to 
part with it forever, requested its re- 
turn and was told that the ring had 
been lost. The whole matter was then 
taken to the school teacher, an inex- 
perienced young girl, eighteen years of 
age, born and reared in the neighbor- 
hood. Upon no data at all except the 
conflicting statements of the two chil- 
dren, this teacher reached the conclu- 
sion that Julia had stolen the ring and 
so recorded it and so wrote us. 

The story of the stealing of the 
clothing was next investigated and it 
was discovered that only one article of 
clothing, namely, a linen collar, had 
disappeared when Julia had left this 
home. The foster mother had packed 
Julia’s effects and had inadvertently 
put the collar in the child’s dress-suit- 
case. 

There was rather more to the story 
of the cruelty to a baby. The baby 
in question turned out to be a child be- 
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tween four and five years old, a husky, 
untrained, fractious little fellow, whose 
mother, failing to get on with him, had 
turned him over to this fourteen year 
old girl. From all accounts, the girl 
managed the baby rather better than 
its own mother, but resorted at times 
to corporal punishment, though not to 
such an extent as to injure the child in 
any way. The so-called “verified 
data,” had been deemed sufficient to 
raise a very serious question as to the 
advisability of attempting to place 
Julia in another private home. 

When our study was completed we 
found that Julia, while she had suffered 
much from her environment and from 
frequent changes in her home, was a 
girl of excellent mentality with a good 
social and ethical code, giving promise 
of attaining unto an unsual degree of 
social fitness, under proper treatment. 

This case serves to illustrate, as I 
have said, the wide divergence at times 
between statements regarding the child 
and the actual facts of the case. It 
sometimes happens that the facts are 
very much worse than the statements, 
and at times the contrary is true. 


Necessiry For CompLetTe History 


The necessity of getting a complete 
history of the child is well illustrated 
in the case of Henry, a boy of seventeen 
years of age, brought to our attention 
within the past year. The complaint 
made against him was that he was mis- 
chievous and inclined to amuse himself 
at the expense of other people. He 
was very fond of telling startling stories 
which, however widely they might differ 
in other respects, were always charac- 
terized by this feature: that the central 
place in the picture was occupied by 
the narrator. Neighbors dreaded to 
have this boy about and rightly or 
wrongly charged up to his account 
practically all the troublesome mischief 
done in the community. 


At first glance the situation seemed 
to be covered by the explanation that 
here was an active boy without a reason- 
able program, who proceeded to fill up 
his time with such activities as occurred 
to him and whose tastes ran along the 
line of troubling other people. His 
habit of telling startling stories seemed 
to be explained by the fact that having 
no actual experiences of his own to 
make his conversation interesting, he 
exercised his ingenuity in inventing 
interesting and startling situations in 
which he always played a prominent 
part. For instance, when an aero- 
plane noisily sailed over our heads, he 
remarked that he had lost interest in 
aeroplanes; he had been up in them so 
many times that there was no novelty 
in it any more—the truth being that he 
had never been in an aeroplane in his 
life. A summer squall blew over the 
lake. He declared that he had been 
in the worst of it (though he had not) 
but that this squall was nothing to one 
which he experienced on the coast of 
Maine, where, during one afternoon, 
he, with one other to help him, pulled 
fifteen hundred lobster pots out into 
deep water so that they should not be 
destroyed by the fury of the waves. 
We recognize, of course, a somewhat 
selfish and wholly uncontrolled desire 
to occupy the center of the stage when- 
ever possible. If one should wish to 
find a native instinct at the root of this 
habit, he might speak of the desire for 
approval and display which seemed to 
be developed to an abnormal degree in 
this youth. The necessity for invent- 
ing situations in which he is the praise- 
worthy and central figure roots itself 
in the poverty of the boy’s actual ex- 
periences. 

If, however, we had stopped here we 
should not have reached the very seri- 
ous root of his difficulty. Further 
study revealed the fact that at the age 
of seventeen he was still in the first year 
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at high school, that he had not made 
his promotion clearly and fairly since 
he graduated from the sixth grade. 
He had been practically expelled from 
school because he claimed that he had 
sold a very large number of tickets to 
a school entertainment but could not 
produce the money for the tickets, the 
fact being that he had never sold the 
tickets but desired to have the glory 
of being a leader in that respect. Inas- 
much as he would not produce the 
tickets and could not produce the 
money, trouble ensued. 

It was further discovered that ever 
since his birth this boy had been the 
peculiar pet and pride of an over-indul- 
gent mother. Times without number 
his mother had credited him with clever 
sayings and deeds which, as a matter of 
fact, he had never said or done. 

The diagnosis in this case is fairly 
clear. The prognosis is rather dark. 
The boy is still his over-indulgent 
mother’s pet. He sees no fault in him- 
self, and in his mother’s sight he is 
exceptionally fine. The case offers a 
good opportunity of formulating what 
might be called a psychological sequence. 
First, we have a native mental defect 
which is the central and determining 
fact in the case. Superimposed upon 
this defect is a long period of home life 
and training which could scarcely have 
been less fortunate, including, as it 
does, constant overstatements of the 
imaginary cleverness of the boy’s say- 
ings and doings, which have resulted in 
an utter lack of appreciation of the im- 
portance of truth telling and the beauty 
of modesty. In our opinion, had great- 
er wisdom been shown by his parents, 
the boy could have been trained to a 
fair degree in the appreciation of truth- 
fulness and modesty. The next link 
in the chain is an increasing unreliabil- 
ity and braggadocio, and the distaste 
for all serious work. The idle hands 
of a high grade moron easily find much 

6 


mischief to do. The other social reac- 
tions in the case are precisely what one 
might expect, all the facts being known. 
The parents are well-to-do people who 
would not for a moment consider a new 
home for their child and who cannot be 
made to see the mistakes which they 
have been constantly making. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CurLp’s MENTAL 
CONTENT 


After the formal physical and mental 
tests have been given, there is no part 
of the scheme of child study more 
important or more fruitful than that of 
carefully ascertaining the child’s pres- 
ent mental content. By that is meant 
the discovery of such of the child’s 
ideas as are fixed, or are tending to be- 
come fixed, with the emotions which 
are associated with them. The social 
and ethical codes which the child really 
accepts, although his behavior at times 
may be at variance with these codes, 
are of great significance. It is very 
important to get, if one can, the child’s 
interpretation of his own behavior, for, 
after all, anti-social conduct such as 
lying, or stealing, or truancy or dis- 
obedience, may have a very distinct 
meaning to a child which is not all the 
meaning which appears so obvious to 
his seniors. Our studies here afford 
numberless illustrations on this point. 

When is a deviation from the truth, 
a lie? A boy sees one elephant in a 
circus parade. Three days after the 
circus has left town he is overheard 
telling his playmates that he saw two 
elephants, and is promptly reproved for 
saying that which is not true. At the 
funeral services of his grandfather held 
three days after this episode, he hears 
his pastor make this statement: “I 
see the soul of the departed attended by 
legions of welcoming angels sweeping 
through the pearly gates intd the new 
Jerusalem.” No one thinks of reprov- 
ing the preacher for a statement of this 
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kind although it is absolutely devoid of 
truth. The minister never saw any 
such thing. If called to account, he 
would say that he saw it with the eye 
of faith, but he would be sorely put to 
it to explain to a boy of fourteen just 
what the eye of faith is. My conten- 
tion is not that the minister should be 
punished for making a statement which 
has no basis in known fact, but that be- 
fore the boy is punished for saying that 
he had seen two elephants, he should be 
given an opportunity to give his own 
interpretation of his statement. Pos- 
sibly he saw two elephants with the eye 
of faith. At all events, he saw one more 
elephant than the preacher did angels. 
Under proper guidance many a child 
can give a better explanation of his 
behavior and can disclose more ac- 
curate data bearing upon his mental 
life than can be gathered in any other 
one way. 

At least two mistakes are to be 
avoided when one attempts to ascer- 
tain a child’s present mental content. 
The examiner must not play the part of 
the conjurer who puts the rabbit into 
the hat that later on he may extract it 
therefrom. In other words, the exam- 
iner must not suggest to the child’s 
mind ideas which questions may bring 
out of it later on. In the second place, 
the examiner must keep a perfectly 
open mind himself until the evidence is 
allin. Otherwise, he will be in danger 
of forming a premature opinion which 
will make him desirous of getting either 
facts against the child or statements 
favorable to the child. When an 
opinion has once been formed it is quite 
natural for the examiner to discover 
data to substantiate that opinion. No 
part of the task of studying the child 
requires greater patience, fairminded- 
ness, knowledge of the world and the 
ability to evaluate data than that with 
which we are now dealing. 

We make no reference to the psycho- 


analytic methods connected commonly 
with the name of Freud, not because 
we underestimate their importance but 
because the whole subject has fre- 
quently been handled with much more 
skill and knowledge than the present 
writer possesses and any satisfactory 
statement would require much more 
space than is at the writer’s command. 

Also because of lack of space we shall 
not present in any detail the work of 
the psychiatrist, but shall merely state 
that the psychiatrist’s study of the 
whole field of the child’s personality is 
of the utmost importance in determin- 
ing the proper diagnosis and in suggest- 
ing treatment. 


Finat DIAGnosis 


When the reports from the social 
worker, the pediatrician, the psycholo- 
gist, the observers, the psychiatrist and 
others interested are in, the director, 
whose duty it is to edit these findings 
and to reduce them to a unified diagno- 
sis, will find himself in the possession of 
a considerable amount of data of 
various kinds and of all degrees of im- 
portance. He must first of all dili- 
gently eliminate from consideration 
all that does not have a bearing 
upon the question of social fitness. 
What remains must then be carefully 
evaluated and interpreted. The rela- 
tion of one fact to the others must be 
carefully determined. The diagnosis 
finally reached must be the natural se- 
quence of that part of the data fur- 
nished which is thought to be of chief 
importance, or which has to do with 
those abnormalities which have contrib- 
uted to the problems presented in the 
child’s behavior. Just as the physician 
in diagnosing a case presented to him 
would not consider a patient’s politics, 
his religion, or certain harmless birth- 
marks, but would make his diagnosis of 
pneumonia upon a careful considera- 
tion of data bearing upon physical 
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disease, so in the solution of behavior 
problems we must confine our attention 
to data bearing upon the nature and 
solution of problems in that field. The 
diagnosis is the succinct, comprehen- 
sive and definite conclusion reached by 
a consideration of the data in the field 
concerned. In other words, the diagno- 
sis should, as far as possible, satisfy the 
just demands of all significant data. 

A concluding word must be said in 
regard to follow-up work. It is most 
exasperating to expend time and effort 
in an attempt to reach a just diagnosis 
in a problem case and to suggest 
methods of treatment which promise 
well for the child concerned, only to 
find that there is no one available with 


Public School Provision 


sufficient interest or intelligence to 
carry on the treatment suggested. 
All too frequently the findings of psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists have been 
placed in the hands of relatives or 
friends who either fail utterly to under- 
stand the findings or are unable to 
carry out the directions given as to the 
treatment of the case. 

In child helping organizations of 
the better sort nothing is more notice- 
able and nothing is more encouraging 
than the increasing skill of those to 
whom is given the task of dealing with 
atypical children. Under the best con- 
ditions we have failures enough to keep 
us humble and successes enough to con- 
vince us that we are on the right track. 


for Exceptional Children 


By Arnotp Pa.D., M.D. 
Professor of Child Hygiene, Director of Psycho-Clinic, Yale University 


N the consideration of certain prob- 
lems of child welfare we are apt to 
forget or to undervalue the importance 
of our public school system. Our vast 
aggregation of elementary schools ought 
to be regarded, however, as our largest 
and, in a sense, our most legitimate 
child welfare agency. Certainly the 
historic sanction and strategic position 
of the public school system in the 
American commonwealth make it the 
most promising instrument for the 
further development of public policies 
in behalf of a very large proportion of 
those exceptional children who because 
of handicap or other circumstances 
need a special measure of extra parental 
care during the years of their education. 
A few statistics will convey the 
broad outlines of the national situation. 
The figures are rounded but sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose in hand. 
There are twenty millions of children 
enrolled in the elementary public 


schools of the country. These children 
are provided for in over a quarter of a 
million of buildings with a valuation of 
two billions of dollars. The personnel 
of this vast plant consists of over a 
half million teachers, supervisors and 
superintendents, and, in city districts, 
of about three thousand physicians and 
school nurses and sixteen hundred 
truant officers. The welfare of no less 
than three quarters of a million of phys- 
ically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren is affected by the policies of this 
huge institution. 

A complete classification of handi- 
capped children would include all those 
children who, by virtue of exceptional 
circumstances or by inherent or ac- 
quired constitution, deviate so much 
from the normal as to cause a special 
status to arise with reference to their 
educational and _ social treatment. 
Sometimes the courts determine when 
the special status exists; sometimes it 
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is a matter of common knowledge; 
sometimes it is recognized only by 
experts; but in one way or another, the 
handicapped child generally comes 
within the purview of the public school 
system and educational law. 

A comprehensive list of the conse- 
quential forms of handicap would in- 
clude those of environmental character, 
such as abnormal home conditions, 
illegitimate parentage, dependency, ne- 
glect and injudicious employment; and 
a large group of constitutional and ac- 
quired handicaps affecting physique, 
sensation, motor capacity, speech, 
conduct and mentality. We shall con- 
sider mainly the children with constitu- 
tional and acquired handicaps. 

It is, of course, impossible to set pre- 
cise limits to such a term as handicap. 
The scope of our discussion, however, 
is indicated by the following quotation 
from a recent Connecticut statute. 


The term educationally exceptional chil- 
dren shall include all children over four 
and under sixteen years of age who, because 
of mental or physical handicap, are incapa- 
ble of receiving proper benefit from ordinary 
instruction and who for their own and the 
social welfare need special educational 
provisions. 

On the basis of this definition I 
would estimate that about one public 
school pupil out of twenty-five may be 
regarded as exceptional, from the 
standpoint of child welfare and school 
administration. The distribution of 
such exceptional children per 1,000 of 
all children of compulsory school age, 
would be approximately as follows: 


Blind and partially sighted......... 3 
Deaf and semi-deaf................ 2 
Physically defective................ 12 
Mentally deficient ................. 12 
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If we give the term exceptional a still 
wider connotation, we would include in 
the above list two further groups of 
children: (1) Those who are not classi- 
fiable as feeble-minded but are extreme- 
ly dull or non-academic and (2) those 
who are unusually gifted or endowed 
with superior intelligence. These two 
groups combined would bring the total 
up to 50 per 1,000. They are by no 
means unimportant from the stand- 
point of social and educational policy. 

No one of the groups mentioned can 
be limited with absolute precision. A 
speech defect, for example, may be so 
mild as to be negligible or so severe as 
to constitute a real handicap. The 
figures given above are restrained and 
are intended to include school children 
whose defect or deviation is so serious 
as to demand special consideration 
even in a non-Utopian state. 

A generation ago the exceptional 
child was not considered to be a legiti- 
mate public school problem. It was 
assumed—it is even now sometimes 
argued—that the business of the schools 
is to teach the statutory subjects (read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic). But the 
principle of compulsory education in a 
democratic country has carried with it 
implications and complications which 
have brought about an altogether 
different point of view. A policy of ex- 
clusion of exceptional children would 
have lead only to confusion and injus- 
tice. The public school in progressive 
communities is steadily shouldering 
the whole problem of defective and 
handicapped pupils, and one can find 
today examples of special tax-supported 
provisions for every type of exceptional 
schoo] child. 

It is unnecessary to go to extremes 
and to contend that special state insti- 
tutions for defective and handicapped 
children are to be systematically dis- 
couraged. Such institutions have an 
important work in the care of those 
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cases who, for practical reasons, cannot 
be reached in any other way, but as a 
matter of public economy and public 
policy we should do everything we 
reasonably can to keep certain types of 
defective children near their fathers, 
mothers, brothers and sisters. Indeed, 
there may even be good reasons for 
doing what England is doing, namely: 
placing small groups of children (like 
the crippled or deaf) in family homes 
located near public schools where these 
children can get the same sort of train- 
ing which they might otherwise have to 
receive in some more remote central 
institution. The whole drift of legisla- 
tive and social program is in the direc- 
tion of expanding the authority and 
scope of our public school system in 
such a way that local communities, like 
cities, towns and counties, can take 
primary responsibility for the care of 
their own child welfare problems. 

The present scope and possibilities 
of public school provision can be 
indicated briefly for each of the eight 
classes of children referred to in the 
preceding classification. 

1. Blind and Partially Sighted. The 
number of pupils in schools and classes 
for the blind in 1918 was 5,386. About 
9 per cent of these were receiving their 
education in ten cities where classes 
for the blind are part of the public 
school system. The first city school 
classes for the blind were inaugurated 
by New York and Cleveland in the 
year 1909. One or more classes are 
now maintained by Chicago, Detroit, 
Jersey City, Newark, Cincinnati, Mans- 
field, Toledo and Milwaukee. It is 
very significant that in a short period 
of twelve years, such a large proportion 
of blind children has been reached by 
the public schools; and that states like 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Minnesota and 
New Jersey have passed laws providing 
liberal state aid for the education of 
blind children in public school classes. 


Cleveland has been a pioneer in hav- 
ing the blind taught in classes with 
seeing children. The special teachers 
for the blind children are tutors for the 
group and segregation is reduced as 
much as possible. Since the blind must 
find a place in life beside the seeing, 
this Cleveland plan has much to com- 
mend it. This same consideration is a 
reason for the further extension of pub- 
lic school provisions. It is not impossi- 
ble that state departments of education 
and commissions for the blind will 
gradually develop an administrative 
technique, through supervising experts, 
visiting instructors and training centers, 
whereby an increasing number of blind 
children from small communities can 
be educated under public school aus- 
pices. The fact that the per pupil cost 
of education in a public school class for 
the blind is less than half of the per 
pupil cost in a public institution will 
fortunately not act as a deterrent. 

The education of the near blind or 
partially sighted is a problem which 
falls peculiarly within the scope of the 
public school. Surely it is not a prob- 
lem to be solved by erecting state insti- 
tutions, or by excluding the child from 
school attendance. The task is not a 
small one. The Massachusetts Com- 
mission for the blind found that 4 per 
cent of all school children tested had 
less than one-half normal vision and 
that four tenths of one per cent (one in 
ten of this group) were so seriously 
handicapped asto require special educa- 
tional procedure. Special classes for 
partially sighted children are being es- 
tablished in several of the larger cities 
of the country, as sight conservation 
classes, and with very beneficial results. 
These classes should be fostered; but 
here again the special] class has its limi- 
tations. More flexible provisions, more 
abundant materials, including large 
type texts, can be created to reach the 
individual child who in spite of his 
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visual handicap must be maintained 
in a regular school. 

2. Deaf and Semi-Deaf. The drift 
toward public school care has been 
even more marked in the case of deaf 
children than in the case of blind. 
This is al) the more remarkable when 
it is recalled that the education of the 
deaf is one of the most difficult of peda- 
gogical tasks. Government statistics 
show that the number of state and 
private schools for the deaf since 1900 
has remained practically the same 
throughout the United States. The 
number of public school day classes has 
increased from 41 in that year to 69 in 
1918. The enrollment in these classes 
has mounted from 749 in 1900 to 2,482 
in 1918, an increase of 231 per cent; 
while the relative enrollment in state 
institutions has declined in the same 
period from 89 per cent to 78 per cent. 

This is a wholesome tendency. The 
care of the deaf like that of the blind 
should so far as possible be de-institu- 
tionalized. Whenever practical the 
deaf child should grow up in contact 
with the hearing child. Such contact 
can be supplied in the public school. 
Moreover, public school provisions for 
the deaf encourage the beginning of 
the oral method at the tender but fav- 
orable age of three or four, when fam- 
ilies are naturally reluctant to commit 
to a distant institution. Several states 
now foster the extension of public 
school classes by special grants of state 
aid. This, fortunately, is an adminis- 
tratively economical as well as humane 
policy. The average annual cost per 
deaf pupil enrolled in the public schools 
was (in 1918) $195. The corres- 
ponding average per capital expendi- 
ture in state institutions was $399—a 
difference of over $200 per pupil in 
favor of those communities where deaf 
children were trained to speak and to 
read the lips, without being separated 
from their homes and from the compan- 
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ionship of more fortunate schoolmates. 

3. Crippled Children. Chicago in 
1899 established the first public school 
for crippled children in the United 
States. It now maintains under the 
board of education a permanent school 
building for the exclusive use of crippled 
children. The New York classes in- 
augurated in 1906 now register over a 
thousand pupils. As many as eleven 
special classes for crippled children are 
maintained in one building. 

The provisions for crippled school 
children in the larger cities often in- 
clude school lunches and transportation. 
Sometimes the transportation is to 
regular classes. The per capita cost is 
not prohibitive, being less than that for 
the education of the blind and deaf. 
In Chicago in 1916 it was $51 for 
teachers’ salaries, $8 for lunches, only 
16 cents for supplies and $86 for trans- 
portation—a total of $145. 

The complete and careful survey 
made in Cleveland in 1916, showed 
that there were six cripples for each 
1,000 inhabitants; 22 per cent of all 
cases were under 15 years of age; 9 per 
cent were from 15 to 19 years of age. 
The age distribution of the blind shows 
that only 7 per cent are under 15 years 
of age. Furthermore, in only 26 per 
cent of the blind does the disability 
occur before the age of 15, while in the 
case of the crippled the proportion is 
49 per cent. These figures emphasize 
the public school importance of the 
crippled child. 

The solution of the problem, how- 
ever, involves much more than the 
creation of special classes and provi- 
sions of transportation. Many crippled 
children need medical care over long 
periods of time. This care can be best 
rendered by a hospital type of school, 
which should, however, maintain close 
relations with the public system of 
education. Here again it is desirable 
to avoid so far as possible unnecessary 
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segregation or any tendency that would 
make the cripple self-conscious and 
dependent. The purely educational 
and vocational part of the task is one 
which the public school could under- 
take even in sparsely settled communi- 
ties. 

4. Physically Defective. This group 
is difficult to define. We include in it 
all children who are so seriously handi- 
capped by malnutrition, cardiac defect 
or chronic disease as to be urgently in 
need of special hygienic arrangements 
in school. To place the number of such 
children at over 1 per cent is conserva- 
tive. The number of undernourished 
children in an ordinary school popula- 
tion has been placed as high as from 15 
to 20 per cent; and as many (to a large 
extent the same children) are consid- 
ered to be predisposed to tuberculosis. 
Medical inspection, health instruction, 
physical education, nutrition classes, 
school lunches, home visitation, etc., 
must be counted upon to reach this 
large group of physically inferior 
children. 

Open air rooms and hospital schools 
are, however, necessary for the ade- 
quate treatment of many children. 
The first open air school room in the 
United States was established in Provi- 
dence in 1908. Since then, such rooms 
and open window classes have spread 
with great rapidity over the country, 
and can now be numbered by the score. 
New York alone has in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred open air classes. 
Vacation camps and summer outdoor 
schools for physically defective children 
will undoubtedly be further developed 
as a legitimate part of public school 
work. The welfare of the physically 
defective child in smaller communities 
depends upon a close coédrdination of 
public health, medical and educational 
contro). Much can still be done for 
him by special adaptations and super- 
vision within the regular school. 


5. Psychopathic. Although mental 
and nervous disability constitutes one 
of the heaviest burdens of society, al- 
most nothing has been done by the 
public schools in the way of preventive 
mental hygiene. In 1920 there were 
232,680 patients with mental disease, 
14,937 epileptics and 1,971 alcoholic 
and drug addicts actually in institu- 
tions in the United States. A consid- 
erable proportion of all cases of mental 
and nervous disease are conditioned, if 
not caused, by factors which operate in 
childhood and youth. There are no 
convenient or accurate methods of 
diagnosis which will reveal those chil- 
dren who are harboring a latent insan- 
ity, or developing the basis for insanity 
and social inadequacy. Ordinary special 
class methods will have decided limita- 
tions in this field, but careful observa- 
tion and guidance of pupils with psy- 
chopathic tendencies has, on a small 
scale, been successfully inaugurated in 
the New York Public Schools. The 
first step in the development of con- 
structive school measures lies in recog- 
nizing pupils who show serious defects 
in personality makeup, symptoms of 
emotional instability, emotional shal- 
lowness, perversions, irritability, mor- 
bid fears, psychasthenia, social malad- 
justments, infantile dependency, etc. 
The psychopathic child is father of the 
psychopathic man. Once the signifi- 
cance of this type of child is grasped, 
ways and means for ameliorating his 
condition and forestalling its latter day 
consequences, can be found. 

We need perhaps to develop a new 
type of school nurse, who by super- 
vision, corrective teaching and home 
visitation will undertake the concrete 
tasks of mental hygiene. This psy- 
chiatric school nurse would be a 
counterpart of the medica] school nurse 
and work in close contact with her, but 
she would revolve in a different circle 
of problems. Instead of pupils with 
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discharging ears and deteriorating 
molars, her clients would be the child 
with night terrors, the nail-biter, the 
over-tearful child, the over-silent child, 
the pervert, the infantile child, the un- 
stable and choreic. There should in 
time be schools, classes and camps in 
close relation to city and state school 
systems, where children of this type 
may go for long or short periods and 
secure the combination of medical and 
educational treatment which alone is 
adequate to reconstruct them men- 
tally. These provisions imply neuro- 
logical and psychiatric specialists, edu- 
cational psychologists and _ teacher- 
nurses, all coéperating as public health 
experts in a work of mental salvage 
and prophylaxis. From a financial 
viewpoint these suggestions seem ex- 
travagant; but only by such radical 
and sincere methods can we ever hope 
to reduce the massive burden of adult 
insanity. Expensive in the beginning, 
a preventive juvenile system of sanita- 
tion administered through the public 
schools, may, after all, prove to be a 
form of socialized thrift. 

6. Delinquent. What has just been 
said about psychopathic children ap- 
plies in great measure to the delinquent 
group. Both groups comprise disorders 
of conduct, faulty social adjustment, 
abnormal behavior and _ instability. 
The psychological and _ psychiatric 
approach emphasizes the close relation 
and sometimes the identity of the 
problems involved in both fields. Our 
increasingly scientific attitude toward 
crime is bound to reflect itself in public 
school procedure. 

Cleveland in 1876 was the first city 
in the country to organize a school for 
incorrigible boys. A prominent motive 
was that of segregation and discipline. 
Similar “disciplinary classes,” refrac- 
tory classes and day schools for truants 
have sprung up in all our larger cities. 
Reformatories for boys and girls have 
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usually been organized as state institu- 
tions and largely independent of the 
state educational system. It is desira- 
ble in many ways that public school 
provisions for the delinquent be further 
developed, so that the number of com- 
mitments to reformatories may be re- 
duced, and more timely preventive 
work may be done. A very consider- 
able proportion of all careers of juvenile 
delinquency first manifest themselves 
in truancy; and a thoroughgoing inter- 
est in and study of all types of misfits 
and exceptional school children would 
ultimately lead to the reduction of 
crime. About one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of reformatories is, ordinarily, 
defective in mentality. Industrial 
training and supervised vocational 
provisions in close relation to local 
school systems would make it unneces- 
sary to commit many of this class of 
delinquents to state institutions. 

The public schools ought to function 
in closer codperative relations with 
juvenile courts, probation service and 
industrial schools. The establishment 
by state law of the “Twenty-Four 
Hour School” in California, is a promis- 
ing experiment, and may be an object 
lesson of what public schools, by modi- 
fied methods, could accomplish for the 
delinquent without sending him out of 
the community for reform. 

7. Speech Defective. Stuttering chil- 
dren are sadly in need of attention; for 
as a rule they are neglected by both 
parents and physicians. Only those 
familiar with the subject can appre- 
ciate how serious this handicap is, what 
suffering it causes, and what effects it 
produces on the more sensitive child. 
Stuttering is a disease, often associated 
with serious mental and nervous com- 
plications, but it is definitely curable 
and responds to corrective training. 
For many years European public 
schools have provided this speech cor- 
rective work and it is coming to be con- 
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sidered a natural function of the schools 
in this country, as shown by recent 
subsidy legislation in Ohio, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and elsewhere. New York 
started a class in 1909, and has demon- 
strated the possibility of reaching a 
relatively large number of speech de- 
fective pupils by assigning them for 
portions of a day and term to a speech 
improvement class and permitting 
them to remain in their regular room 
the rest of the time. 

8. Mentally Deficient. Inborn and ac- 
quired deficiency of intelligence handi- 
caps at least one child out of a hundred. 
In some respects this handicap is more 
serious than other forms already dis- 
cussed; but in other respects it may 
actually be less serious for the individ- 
ual and less burdensome to the state, 
because it yields to social control. 

In 1919-1920 the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene made a survey 
of provisions for mentally defective 
children. Thirty state and 17 private 
institutions reported 26,774 such chil- 
dren; 108 cities in the United States 
reported 1,177 special] classes providing 
for 21,251 defective pupils. We know 
that the number of cities reporting is 
incomplete. It is safe to say that the 
public schools of the country are sup- 
plying special provisions for as many 
mentally defective children as are now 
cared for by institutions. Feeble- 
mindedness is more and more coming 
to be regarded as a public school prob- 
lem. Newark, Rochester, Boston, 
New Haven and other cities have 
demonstrated that it is possible to 
create, within the public school system, 
day schools for defectives which em- 
body most of the best features of state 
institutions and offer significant evi- 
dence of the adaptability of our public 
school system. These special schools, 
and special classes as well, often pro- 
vide for children whose mentality is no 
higher than that of the institutional 


imbecile. Their chief function, how- 
ever, is the timely training of the 
moron along lines which will make him 
more secure, useful and happy in his 
community. 

Feeble-mindedness is of course in- 
curable, and even the graduate of a 
special class may need to be sent to an 
institution; but public school training, 
supplemented by a system of com- 
munity after-care, will reduce enor- 
mously the necessity of institutional 
commitment, and reduce also many of 
the classic consequences of feeble- 
mindedness: vagrancy, prostitution, 
dependency, crime—and more feeble- 
mindedness. 

New Jersey, Massachusetts, New 
York, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Mis- 
souri and Minnesota, all have laws 
making the establishment of special 
classes for mentally subnormal children, 
obligatory. In all of these states there 
is supervision by the state department 
of education, and in most of them some 
financial aid is granted by the state. 
Wisconsin bears one-third of the 
expenses for such classes; Pennsyl- 
vania, one-half; Minnesota pays an- 
nually the liberal sum of $100 for each 
child receiving special class instruction. 
Prompt state-wide enforcement of com- 
pulsory laws is inexpedient; but the 
general policy behind these laws is 
correct. Feeble-mindedness is both a 
state and a local problem; and to a re- 
markable extent it is a public school 
problem. A consistent development 
during the next generation of the policy 
of public school training and commu- 
nity supervision of these handicapped 
children, will prove that the problem of 
mental deficiency is not overwhelming 
but is manageable. 


HANpIcAPPED CHILDREN AND STATE 
Po.icy 


The preceding review of the different 
types of exceptional children is neces- 
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sarily sketchy and imperfect. It re- 
veals, however, a group of closely 
related problems of great significance 
from the standpoint of child welfare 
administration. It appears that the 
public school is a fundamental child 
welfare agency with vast powers only 
partly realized. Sanctioned by far- 
reaching law and by tradition, and 
founded on the broad, democratic 
principle of compulsory education, 
which carries it into the remotest rural 
corners, this great agency of the state 
must in large measure determine the 
future welfare of handicapped children. 

There are several factors and consid- 
erations which favor the extension 
rather than the restriction of public 
school provisions for handicapped chil- 
dren, namely: 

(1) The principle of compulsory 
education. 

(2) The wide distribution of public 
school facilities. 

(3) The growth of medical inspec- 
tion of schools, of clinical child psy- 
chology. 

(4) The joint relations of state and 
local authority in school administra- 
tion. 

(5) The relative economy of public 
school provisions. 

(6) The disadvantages of institu- 
tional segregation. 

(7) The desirability of maintaining 
the responsibility of the home. 

(8) The importance of fostering 
local responsibility, and community 
control of social problems. 

The social significance of the princi- 
ple of compulsory education has been 
well stated by Cubberley: “Neither 
does the state establish schools because 
by state codperative effort they can be 
established and conducted more eco- 
nomically than by private agencies, but 
rather that by so doing it may exercise 
the state’s inherent right to enforce a 
type of education looking specifically 


to the preservation and improvement 
of the state.” 

The creation of public school pro- 
visions for handicapped children repre- 
sents a reasonable, constructive, self- 
protective extension of the principle of 
compulsory education. This principle 
has justified, in spite of initial opposi- 
tion, the development of medical in- 
spection, the establishment of school 
nurses and clinics and the certification 
of juvenile employes. 

Public school provisions for excep- 
tional children began through local 
initiative; but the states of the union 
are now framing legislation and organ- 
izing sub-divisions within their state 
departments of education, through 
which they will exercise their funda- 
mental jurisdiction. Connecticut in 
1915 appointed a school psychologist 
under the state department of educa- 
tion, and in 1920 passed a law creating 
a director of special classes. Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Massachu- 
setts and Wyoming, are among the 
states that have a special organization 
for supervising and directing the edu- 
cation of handicapped children. 

The functions which naturally fall to 
the state in the public school care of 
handicapped children may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. To issue and enforce regulations 
regarding school enumeration and school 
registers, which will result in the re- 
porting of all children of school age who, 
because of serious handicap or excep- 
tional physical and mental condition, 
cannot be properly educated or trained 
under ordinary conditions. This would 
result in a simple form of registration 
very important for child welfare and 
social welfare. 

2. To issue regulations and printed 
forms, and to render expert advice and 
assistance in the educational measure- 
ment of mental examination of handi- 
capped or exceptional school children, 
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including children passing through the 
children’s court. 

3. To furnish similar direction and 
assistance in the organization of special 
classes. 

4. To initiate and direct special 
educational measures in behalf of 
exceptional pupils who cannot be 
assigned to special classes, schools or 
institutions. 

This function is of extreme impor- 
tance and one which remains almost 
completely undeveloped. Measures 
must and can be found which will reach 
the handicapped child in rural and 
village communities. Through special 
courses in normal schools, special visit- 
ing supervisors, printed manuals, train- 
ing centers, school nurses and circulat- 
ing auxiliary teachers, a technique can 
be worked out which will remove the 
present neglect of the handicapped 
child in the smaller community. 

5. To administer the distribution of 
state aid for special classes and auxiliary 
education. 

6. To maintain general relations 
with all schools conducted in con- 
nection with special state or county 
institutions for dependent, neglected, 


defective and delinquent children. 

7. To foster and direct, as far as 
expedient, measures of vocational guid- 
ance and supervision for the benefit of 
educationally exceptional or handi- 
capped youth up to the age of eighteen 
or twenty. 

These powers are a natural expres- 
sion of the relation of the state to chil- 
dren and to education. It should also 
be recognized that they imply a re- 
sponsibility to handicapped children 
of compulsory school age who may 
be attending private and non-public 
schools or who may not be attending 
school at all. This responsibility must 
be carefully exercised, but it cannot be 
evaded. As in child hygiene the most 
primary necessity is a registration of 
births, so in the welfare of exceptional 
schoo] children the most elementary 
obligation of the state is the enumera- 
tion and registration of all seriously 
handicapped school children. Through 
the school census and school register 
over which the state has fundamental 
control let us find out how many 
school children are thus handicapped, 
where they are, and how badly they 
need our help. 


The Visiting Teacher 


By Jane F. CuLBert 
Staff Executive of the Visiting Teacher Staff, Public Education Association, New York City 


NE of the interesting and promis- 

ing developments within the 
public schools during recent years is 
the work of the visiting teacher. This 
work was introduced to meet a need 
that was felt alike by educators and 
social workers. The latter realized 
that many of the problems of juvenile 
delinquency, industrial inefficiency and 
other social maladjustments could and 
should be anticipated in the school. 
Educators were aware that even in 


schools representing the most advanced 
methods of teaching with the auxiliary 
service of attendance officer and nurse, 
there were children who did not progress 
as they should, and that the efforts of 
the teachers were being brought to 
nought by undermining influences at 
work outside the school walls or by the 
faulty connection between the training 
within the school and the life outside. 
Too frequently, even, the home and 
school, through lack of acquaintance 
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and misunderstanding, have unwit- 
tingly worked against each other, thus 
thwarting rather than stimulating and 
reinforcing the best efforts of the other 
toward the children’s development. It 
wasrealized that for the effective educa- 
tion of the child, as well as for the pre- 
vention of those ills of childhood—and 
indeed of adult life—that have made 
social work necessary, two conditions 
were essential: First, the school must 
comprehend the whole child, the child 
mental, physical and social; and second, 
the home and the school must be 
brought into mutual understanding and 
coéperation. 

Someone was needed within the 
school system whose duty it should be 
to know the conditions under which 
the pupils live and play, and their con- 
sequent educational needs, to become 
acquainted with the individual child in 
his home and school relations, to dis- 
cover handicapping factors and to 
bring about the adjustment of his 
special difficulties through the codpera- 
tion of home, school and social agencies. 
To assist the school to prevent later 
social wreckage, and make sure that 
each child’s individual problem is seen 
and that his educational and social 
needs are met, the visiting teacher has 
been added to the school staff. 

Those not familiar with school prob- 
lems or the problems of school children 
have only to glance at the fact that a 
child spends but five or six hours a day, 
or less than 15 per cent of his entire 
year, in the school-room, to be con- 
vinced that the school cannot afford 
not to take into account how the out- 
of-school hours are spent, or fail to 
draw into effective codrdination all the 
educative forces of home, school and 
community. 

With the complexity of our modern 
city life, teachers may readily fail to 
realize the conditions under which 
their pupils live, eat, play, study and 


work. With the large classes, too fre- 
quently the pupils are not real twenty- 
four-a-day Toms and Dicks, but just 
pupils. This should not be construed 
as criticism of the teacher. Lack of 
time and energy, pressure of class work, 
preparation of lesson material, after- 
school activities, often prevent teach- 
ers from knowing the homes of the 
children. The time consumed in large 
cities in long trips to and from school 
also constitutes a limiting factor. 
With the reduction of the size of classes 
and the lightening of the teaching 
load, and with the development of a 
greater social consciousness through 
the addition of courses in social work as 
part of the teacher’s training, teachers 
will in the future, it is hoped, be able to 
do more friendly visiting and to become 
better acquainted with existing social 
conditions and their effect on the chil- 
dren. Even then, visiting teachers will 
be needed to adjust the difficulties and 
the limiting conditions which the class 
teacher hasdiscovered through her home 
visiting. The adjustment of all but 
the simpler cases requires the technique 
of social work, as well as time for calling 
during school hours to see the mother 
alone, or at night to talk over with the 
family group the problem of the child; 
time for follow-up work, and, indeed, 
time to meet all the exigencies of the 
duties of a child’s case worker. 


Tue RANGE or ScHoot PRoBLEMS 


The influence and opportunities of 
the school period cannot be over- 
emphasized. The school has now come 
to be recognized as the logical place 
from which to work for the prevention 
of delinquency and other social prob- 
lems. In more than one city the work 
of the visiting teacher has been initiated 
by those who wished to push back the 
treatment of delinquency further than 
the children’s court. The school has 
signal opportunity to detect symptoms 
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of child maladjustments as they ap- 
pear in school dissatisfactions, poor 
school work, indifference, in persistent- 
ly troublesome or erratic behavior, in 
rumors of undesirable companions or 
unwholesome interests, in apparent 
neglect, in environment or home condi- 
tions that are dangerous or predispos- 
ing to delinquency. Children showing 
any of these symptoms are referred to 
the visiting teacher by the principal or 
teachers, sometimes by parents or 
neighbors, or a social agency. In fact, 
the visiting teacher’s major work is 
concerned with just such individual 
maladjusted or problematic children. 
The children who claim her attentions 
include those for whose failures and 
behavior the school cannot account, the 
repeater, the restive and the over-age, 
who are struggling for the day of their 
release into what appears to be the 


haven of industry, the violent-tem- 
pered, the irritable, the worried and re- 
pressed, those who show tendencies to 
delinquency, the neglected or the over- 
worked. 

A study recently made under the 
auspices of the National Association of 
Visiting Teachers and Home and 
School Visitors shows that the most 
frequent reasons for referring children 
to the visiting teachers are as found in 
the table below. 

The study further continues: 


From this summary table it is quite 
evident that the visiting teacher is called 
upon by the school to grapple with a wide 
range of problematic children who need an 
intensive and extensive study of their in- 
dividual needs and capacities which it is not 
reasonable to expect from the class teacher. 


As they come under her care they 
fall naturally into two large groups. 


Reasons ror Rererrinc To Visttinc TEacnEers* 


Total No. of Number of V. T.’s naming this reason as 
Specific Reasons V. T.’s naming occurring first, second, third, etc. in order of: 
for this sensen as frequency among their cases 
Referring Children occurring among 
their cases Ist 2nd 3rd jth bth 
1. Maladjustments in scholarship: 
(a) Subnormality.......... 50 ll 6 26 7 
(b) Retardation........... 49 11 31 5 2 
(c) Deficiency in lessons... . 48 10 8 1 
2. Adverse Home Conditions: 
-. er 48 26 14 4 3 1 
(b) Neglect .. ececraccsess 47 17 19 8 3 0 
(c) Improper guardianship. . 39 7 s 16 5 3 
(d) Immorality........... 32 0 5 8 6 18 
31 0 1 6 14 10 
8. Misconduct: 
45 33 4 8 
(b) Out of school......... 41 10 20 11 
(c) Involving morals. ...... 38 6 16 16 
4. Irregular Attendance: 
(a) Suspicious absence... .. . 42 17 13 12 
(b) Due to home conditions 38 20 15 3 
(c) Half-days absence... ... 37 9 13 15 


*“ The Visiting Teacher in the United States,” June, 1921. P. 25. 


Lateness and physical condition were also given among other general reasons for referring cases. 
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First, there are those demanding a 
more thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of the child’s personality, and 
of the conditions under which he lives, 
so that the school may more intelli- 
gently meet his needs. Second, there 
are those needing some definite social 
adjustments such as a change in home 
conditions, treatment for physical dis- 
ability, opportunity or wholesome 
activity. 


Tue AppROACH OF THE VISITING 
TEACHER 


To meet the needs of either group, 
the visiting teacher’s first object is to 
establish friendly relations with the 
child and the family, and to get what 
light she can on the child’s problem. 
Through conversation with the mother 
or other members of his family, through 
informal, friendly interviews with the 
child at home or school, through obser- 
vation of him in his class and at play, 
she finds out the important facts about 
his heredity, his early history experi- 
ence, his home life, his attitude toward 
school, his play and companions, his 
interests and ambitions, his dislikes and 
his difficulties. From these she tries to 
discover the cause of the child’s trouble 
and forms a plan of correction. 

Sometimes the solution of the child’s 
problem involves long and painstaking 
change of attitude on the part of the 
family toward the child. It may re- 
quire a change of régime, a change from 
harsh to wise disciplining, increased 
supervision, change of diet and hours of 
sleeping, an increased interest in his 
success or failure at school. Frequent- 
ly the desired result is effected by 
changing the child’s attitude toward his 
own problem, through explanation of 
his conduct and its consequences, 
through encouragement and supervi- 
sion, through substitution of whole- 
some activities for harmful, as, for in- 
stance, some stimulating form of ath- 


letics to take the place of the excite- 
ment of picking pockets, or stealing 
junk. 


Co6PERATION AGENCIES 


Many times the visiting teacher calls 
in the aid of a social organization. The 
lists used by visiting teachers in various 
parts of the country show considerable 
similarity. Practically all are assisted 
in their work by family agencies, em- 
ployment bureaus, nurseries, child 
protective associations, probation of- 
ficers and Big Brothers, recreation and 
playgrounds, libraries, settlement clubs, 
medical and psychological clinics. 

Of great importance also are the ad- 
justments made in the school. When 
the school sees what the actual situa- 
tion is and becomes aware of the real 
need of the child, it can often modify re- 
quirements to the newly seen limita- 
tions: a change of class, a transfer to a 
special school, a shifting of emphasis 
from one phase of school work to an- 
other, a new approach, a closer connec- 
tion of the school work with the child’s 
outside interests. The visiting teacher 
constantly codperates with the various 
departments of the school system and 
when the situation requires the service 
of school nurse, vocational counselor or 
Child Study Department, she refers the 
child to that particular agency. 

Many times, as all case workers will 
anticipate, the satisfactory outcome 


involves the combined help of family, © 


school and social agencies as well as the 
re-direction of the child’s interests and 
energy, as the following case will illus- 
trate: 


William’s teacher and parents made al- 
most simultaneous complaints at the prin- 
cipal’s office. The latter complained that 
the boy stayed out late at night, hanging on 
the street corners with “‘loafers,’’ that he 
was disobedient, that he used the money 
given him to buy the baby’s milk for cig- 
arettes and for gambling; the teacher said 
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that he was doing nothing in class but mak- 
ing trouble, that he “ wasn’t interested in a 
blessed thing.” The parents wanted to 
have him “put away,” and the teacher 
wished to have him “demoted until he 
learned to behave.” 

The visiting teacher found William a tall, 
overgrown, awkward boy, all arms and 
legs, who felt as big as a man, and had no 
feeling but resentment against the school 
for refusing to give him his working papers 
so that he “could go to work like a man.” 
He was in a lower grade than most boys of 
his age because he had come to America 
only a few years before. Because he had 
to “stay in school with the kids,” he took it 
out on the teacher. He neglected his les- 
sons, bothered the other boys and was a 
constant drag on the class. He carried his 
grudge out from school and tried to do all 
the grown-up things he could think of, and 
cultivated the acquaintance of the older 
group of “loafers.” His road was leading 
down-hill precipitately. 

The visiting teacher explained the work- 
ing paper situation to the boy, found out 
the kind of work he wished to go into, 
showed him the advantage for that trade of 
further education, and made him see that 
his recent conduct had been babyish rather 
than manly. The teacher, of course, gave 
him a new start, and the parents were made 
to realize that the boy needed wholesome 
recreation and association with older boys. 
Arrangements were made for him to join an 
athletic club at a nearby settlement where 
he was tried out in a position of responsibil- 
ity which seemed to him worthy of his age 
and mettle. 

William’s remaining seven months of 
school were profitable to him and not a 
drawback to his classmates. When he left 
school, he had lost the grudge and had 
gained a feeling of fair play and loyalty. 
His relation to his parents was helpful, his 
friends were the kind of which they ap- 
proved, and his conduct no longer a source 
of worry. 


GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT 


The first visiting teachers began 
work in the year 1906-1907 in New 
York, Boston and Hartford, Connecti- 


cut. In these cities, and later in other 
places, as has frequently happened in 
other educational experiments, the 
impulse came from outside the school 
system. Private organizations—in 
Boston, settlements and civic organiza- 
tions; in New York, settlements and 
the Public Education Association; in 
Hartford, the director of the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory—saw the need of 
providing a specially equipped worker 
to help the schools, and developed and 
privately maintained the work until 
the school board became convinced of 
its value and incorporated it as part of 
the school system. In other cities, 
like Rochester and Mt. Vernon, New 
York, and Cleveland, Ohio, the work 
was introduced directly by the board 
of education. At present in all but 
four cities the work is part of the 
city public school system. The move- 
ment has grown until at present the 
work has been extended to twenty-nine 
cities in fifteen states. In some of 
these “school visitor”’ or a similar term 
is used instead of visiting teacher. 

In 1919 the National Association of 
Visiting Teachers and Home and School 
Visitors was . organized. It plans, 
through interchange of experience and 
study of methods and common prob- 
lems, to develop standards of work 
among its professional members, and 
through publications and the interest of 
its associate members, to promote the 
development of the work and to assist 
those endeavoring to establish it in new 
communities. 

It plans to hold an annual conference 
meeting alternately with the National 
Conference of Social Work and the 
National Education Association. It 
has recently made a survey of the work 
of the visiting teacher in this country, 
a report of which has been published 
by the Public Education Association of 
New York, under the title, “The Visit- 
ing Teacher in the United States.” 
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Although in various places the work 
has differed in origin, some cities having 
approached it from the standpoint of 
community welfare and child welfare, 
others from that of school efficiency, 
and although the character of the work 
has naturally been modified by the 
original impulse and by local conditions, 
yet it has developed along comparative- 
ly similar lines in all places, and certain 
definite standards have evolved. 


Mertnops or Work 


The majority of cities have adopted 
as the most satisfactory method, the 
assignment of a visiting teacher to a 
single school or to two or three small 
neighboring schools. This enables her 
to become identified with the interests 
of the school and neighborhood, and 
better to act as representative and in- 
terpreter of one to the other. As has 
been pointed out, studying the neigh- 
borhood, knowing its resources, its 
lacks and potentialities, its traditions, 
ambitions and dangers, is an essential 
part of the visiting teacher’s work, 
while, as a member of the school staff, 
she is of course familiar with the 
school’s facilities and possibilities. 

When a visiting teacher works on the 
whole-city plan, she usually calls at a 
school on the request of the principal. 
When she is assigned to one school, as a 
rule she has daily office hours, and 
where her work covers several schools, 
she usually holds office hours at the 
school where her major work lies, and 
visits the others less regularly. The 
office hours are uniformly found to be 
of great advantage, and an office where 
she can see children and parents alone 
and hold conferences with teachers and 
social workers, is considered essential. 
Usually the visiting teacher’s office is in 
the school building so that parents and 
children and teachers may find easy 
access to it. 

In most cities the visiting teacher's 


hours approximate the school day, 
though they cannot correspond exactly, 
for the nature of the work makes neces- 
sary calls at night, in the early morning, 
or at other irregular times, in order to 
find working parents or the family 
group at home, or to observe the neigh- 
borhood at night that she may find out 
important facts about the recreation 
and other phases of the neighborhood 
life. 

Beyond the office hours it is hard to 
outline the visiting teacher’s day. 
She has no fixed schedule or procedure. 
Her time has to be free to meet 
emergencies that constantly arise. 
However, part of almost every day is 
spent in school, conferring with the 
teachers about the new cases referred 
to her; finding out the facts of the 
present situation from the child’s pre- 
vious school history and his teacher’s 
observations; observing certain chil- 
dren in their classes; hearing from the 
teachers about the progress of others, 
or the results of a new plan which may 
recently have been worked out together 
by visiting teacher and class teacher in 
the light of personal environmental 
facts which the visiting teacher has 
brought to the teacher’s knowledge. 
‘Reporting back”’ to the school and to 
the teacher directly the “conditions 
found,” constitutes a very important 
part of every visiting teacher’s work. 
As soon as the school’s view of the child 
has been supplemented to include the 
background, there results almost im- 
mediately, a change of perspective in 
which factors which before loomed 
large seem less dominating. Further, 
the completion of the picture serves to 
individualize the child, however large 
the class, and “to individualize a child 
means seeing what he needs and trying 
to supply it.” 

A large part of the visiting teacher’s 
day is spent in calling at the homes of 
the children. Sometimes the visits 
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are made during school hours to talk 
over serious problems with the mother 
when she is alone and comparatively 
undisturbed, especially such problems 
asmight involve criticism of thefamily’s 
attitude toward the child or the school. 
Other times, the visits are made after 
school so that matters may be “talked 
out” with mother and child and, again, 
at night or holidays, to find working 
parents or the whole family at home. 

In the homes the visiting teacher fre- 
quently assumes the rdle of interpreter, 
explaining away misunderstanding 
about school requirements, interpreting 
the school’s aims and demands and the 
child’s needs. When these are realized, 
the parents give their codperation to 
the school with a quickened sense of 
responsibility and a clearer vision of 
their duty. Many times the visiting 
teacher finds herself faced with the task 
of giving, in the simplest possible form, 
lessons-in habit formation and child 
psychology. She has frequently to in- 
terpret to the children the attitude of 
their conservative parents. 

Visits are also made to playgrounds 
and other gathering places to observe 
the child at play and with his mates, or 
to get better acquainted with him or 
his “gang.” Frequently, though not 
daily, the visiting teacher confers with 
social agencies to work out plans for 
individual children or for families when 
the family situation is the limiting fac- 
tor in the child’s problem. It is the 
policy of the visiting teacher almost 
invariably to refer to social agencies 
all cases requiring their special as- 
sistance. She does not then close the 
case, but works codperatively with the 
agency, keeping track of the child’s 
school work and development and 
codrdinating the work of the school and 
social agency. Much can be accom- 
plished by close codrdinating of the 
social agency and the school, if one has 
as an aim the securing of maximum 


7 


educational value for the child out of 
the family or special situation. 

The following case shows how, out of 
a bad family situation, real educational 
capital was made for a head-strong, ir- 
responsible girl of fourteen who hated 
school and thought she wished to go to 
work to help her family. Knowing 
the reaction of the home situation on 
the girl’s school life, the visiting teacher 
worked out a special plan with the 
family agency to which she had referred 
the family. She advised that the 
money required for the family budget 
be paid in the form of a weekly scholar- 
ship to the girl. The conditions stipu- 
lated were that she attend school 
regularly and keep a budget. She was 
transferred to a special class and given 
a special course providing an unusual 
amount of household training—the one 
school subject which seemed to her to 
serve any useful purpose. The per- 
sonal interest of the domestic science 
teacher was enlisted in the girl’s home 
situation, and she not only advised 
about the budget but encouraged the 
girl to make the most of her scanty 
home furnishings. A tutor was pro- 
vided to help with the academic sub- 
jects. Through this weekly-payment 
plan the girl was made a partner in the 


family situation, and her sense of re- ° 


sponsibility developed. Her budget 
book served as the most effective arith- 
metic text book she had ever used. 
Incidentally, she learned much about 
food values and purchasing. 


Fotitowine Up Cases 


““How long are cases followed up”’ is 
a question frequently asked. No def- 
inite time can be given: but as a rule, 
until the situation for which the child 
was referred has been corrected, or until 
the child seems to be sufficiently ad- 
justed at school and home to warrant 
thinking that he can more than hold 
his own with the ordinary supervision 
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of the family or the social agency with 
which he has been connected. As a 
matter of fact, it is very difficult for a 
visiting teacher really to close a case, 
for she invariably retains her interest in 
the children as long as they remain in 
school, and is frequently consulted 
about situations as they come up. 

All visiting teachers keep records of 
their cases. The majority use a print- 
ed form designed to take a minimum 
amount of timeandtorecordthose items 
which will be of service to the school in 
its treatment of the child. The items 
usually noted are: reasons why the 
child was referred; significant facts 
about his previous as well as current 
school history, his home conditions and 
environment, his interests and char- 
acteristics; the action taken by the 
visiting teacher in the home and the 
school, with recreational relief or other 
social agencies, and an estimate of the 
results of the case and of the funda- 
mental trouble. 

“Through individuals to the group is 
the approach of the visiting teacher,” 
and as the result of her knowledge, de- 
rived from case work, new types of 
classes have been organized, school 
clubs, or other means to make the school 
fit the newly discovered need. Study 


‘rooms have been opened, school recrea- 


tion centers organized; parents’ clubs, 
courses in domestic training, special 
trade courses, school lunches and other 
extensions have been started as a re- 
sult of the visiting teacher’s view of the 
neighborhood. In this way her work 
becomes of value to the school as a 
whole. She acts as a scout bringing 
back a more definite knowledge of the 
lacks in the neighborhood, educational, 
social and moral, and of newer demands 
on the school that have arisen because 
of changing social and industrial con- 
ditions. This relation accords with the 
ideas of modern educators who believe 
that the connection between the school 


and the community life cannot be too 
closely integrated. 

On the other hand, the visiting teach- 
er’s acquaintance with the families and 
the neighborhood brings about social 
results. Through her work, various 
communities have been stimulated to 
provide scholarship funds, nurseries, 
community houses, homes for neglected 
children and other social activities. 
Hidden danger spots are not infrequent- 
ly brought to her attention by parents 
who have not known what to do about 
the situation or have been afraid to re- 
port to the proper agency or official. 
In this way the work assumes an ad- 
ditional preventive aspect, and results 
in such improvements as better policing 
and lighting of parks, better provision 
for playgrounds, closing of improper 
movies, etc., checking of traffic in drugs 
to minors and the removal of similar in- 
sidious conditions. 

The visiting teacher’s position as a 
member of the school staff makes for. 
certain advantages. She gets in touch 
with cases at an earlier stage than 
would an outsider. Teachers and 
parents consult her about suspicious 
cases which they would not feel justi- 
fied in referring to a social agency. As 
representative of the school, the visit- 
ing teacher is free from the suggestion 
of philanthropy, and of all visitors she 
has, perhaps, the most natural approach 
to the home, going as she does in the 
interests of the child. It is a very rare 
thing for a visiting teacher toexperience 
an unpleasant reception. Further, she 
is in a position to follow the child in 
school from year to year. Where the 
home carries a serious handicap, she 
may anticipate the difficulties of the 
younger children, help them avoid the 
false starts made by the older brother 
or sister, and also assist the school to 
reinforce the children against the in- 
roads of the family handicap. 

Her presence in the school means not 
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only that she can follow her cases from 
day to day at critical periods, but also 
that she is at hand whenever an emer- 
gency comes up in the principal’s of- 
fice that demands the advice of a 
social worker or of someone familiar 
with the social conditions and resources 
of the neighborhood. Thereby, too, 
loss of time is avoided in getting the 
case started. Her work serves to co- 
ordinate all the social forces of the 
school and community. Further, as a 
teacher andmember of the school force, 
she naturally looks for the educational 
possibilities of every situation, and on 
the basis of her experience with num- 
bers of cases she is in a position to make 
suggestions for changes or extensions of 
the school work, as has already been 
pointed out. 


Tue Visitinc TEACHER’s PREPARA- 
TION 


This educational possibility brings 
up the point of the preparation of the 
visiting teacher. Answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the National As- 
sociation of Visiting Teachers show 
that a majority of visiting teachers 
have had both teaching experience and 
social work. Almost all have had 
special training or experience in the 
latter. They have almost uniformly 
supplemented their previous experience 
with courses in child psychology and 
other branches of psychology or mental 
hygiene. This need has been partic- 
ularly felt because many of the special 
school problems which gravitate to- 
ward the visiting teacher require special 
analysis, insight and patient under- 
standing of behavior problems. Abil- 
ity to speak a foreign language is a 
great advantage. A visiting teacher 
needs to know the nationalities of the 
children’s parents, their customs, tra- 
ditions and interests, so that she 


may have a sympathetic approach. 

The work has passed the experimen- 
tal stage, but it is still growing in scope 
and method. Up to the present it has 
been largely concerned with malad- 
justed children. In certain cities, 
however, visiting teachers have co- 
operated in an attempt to get in touch 
with the school children before they 
become problems, through early study 
of their ability and social back- 
grounds. 

The results of this work cannot be 
measured entirely instatistics. Studies 
made from time to time show that a 
large percentage of the children re- 
ferred to visiting teachers have im- 
proved in conduct, attendance and 
scholarship. All the results, how- 
ever, are not reported. Frequently 
they are cumulative: mothers who 
have been shown the reason for one 
child’s failure remember the mistake 
to the profit of their younger children. 
Those who have studied the field of 
child welfare and who are turning to 
the school as the logical place for the 
detection and study of child maladjust- 
ments see in the growth of this work, 
great promise. They look forward to 
the time when each child shall be dealt 
with as an individual; when he will be 
properly graded, his task fitted to his 
capacity. They anticipate the time 
when all the forces at work upon the 
child may be harnessed to pull toward 
one goal. Then, as a natural outcome, 
it is hoped that retardation will become 
negligible; nervousness and mental dis- 
orders will be guarded against; juvenile 
delinquency will be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and industrial efficiency will be 
greatly lessened, because each child 
will go out, not prematurely and handi- 
capped by inadequate training or the 
sense and habit of failure, but equipped 
and able to realize his potentialities, 
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The Relation of the Teacher and the Social Worker 


By Anna Beacu Pratt 
Director, the White- Williams Foundation 


N thelaboratory experiments of these 
days where each factor and all the 
conditions are controlled, it is not such 
a difficult matter to analyze and evalu- 
ate results; but in experiments with 
human beings where the factors have 
not yet been clearly differentiated by 
science and where the conditions are 
only partially controlled, an analysis of 
results may be interpreted in a different 
way by each observer. When there is 
added to this difficulty, the brief time of 
four years for anexperiment that should 
extend over the child’s entire school life 
before an ultimate interpretation of any 
part of it is attempted, the reader will 
understand how tentative must be the 
findings of this paper. 

It was not primarily to study the re- 
lation of the social worker to the teacher 
that the experiment was begun. In- 
deed, the teacher was not even a part of 
the experiment when the century old 
Magdalen Society of Philadelphia, now 
the White-Williams Foundation, de- 
cided that forming was more profitable 
than reforming, and so started out to 
seek the girls who were leaving school 
for industry before they were ready to 
meet the problems of store or factory. 

By guiding the girl to the work 
adapted to her ability; by going to the 
factory with her in a figurative, and 
sometimes in a literal, sense; by under- 
standing her home and her neighbor- 
hood background and by helping her to 
secure what she needed to round out 
her life in and out of the factory, it was 
hoped to keep her from the necessity of 
a Magdalen Home. 

One of the first facts disclosed by this 
undertaking, was that many of the 
children were going to work for other 
reasons than poverty. Often some 


foolish reason was making them give up 
school. 

In 1920 the White-Williams coun- 
selors in the Junior Employment Serv- 
ice of the Board of Public Education 
interviewed 908 of the 10,674 children 
who came that year to the Board of 
Public Education for general working 
certificates. Forty-seven per cent of 
these did not want to go on with their 
school work. They gave as reasons: 
“TI was ‘left down’”’; “I didn’t like 
arithmetic’”’; “I was too tall for the 
other girls in the room,” etc. Many of 
these difficulties might have been ad- 
justed if someone could have made 
plans with the children while they were 
still in school. 

Even before these statistics were 
gathered, the counselor’s work with the 
individual child had shown her that the 
children she knew were fitted neither 
for citizenship nor for industry, and 
that probably in this unfitness might be 
found many of the causes for future 
delinquency. To reach these causes, 
it would be necessary to go farther back 
into the child’slife. Accordingly, as an 
experiment, counselors were placed in 
two public schools whose work extend- 
ed from the fifth through the eighth 
grade. 

The codperation of various social 
agencies in the city was enlisted until 
last year the resources of two hundred 
and thirty-six different agencies were 
brought to the help of the school chil- 
dren in whom the counselors were in- 
terested. Teachers are beginning to 
turn to these workers when children do 
not respond to teaching. After the 
work had been organized for the boys as 
well as for the girls, a teacher remarked, 
“We don’t seem to have disciplinary 
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problems in our room since you came to 
us.” Yet almost in the same breath 
she told of a very naughty boy. “Your 
counselor visited the home,” she said, 
“and found Jim sleeping on four chairs; 
he came to school without breakfast 
and had to steal food to keep soul and 
body together.” He was to her mind 
not a disciplinary case, but a living boy 
with problems to solve far beyond his 
years and she was ready to help him 
solve them. 


Tue Facrors Common To TEACHING 
AND SocraL Work 


So much for the background of an at- 
tempt to relate social worker and teach- 
er. We arenowready to consider those 
factors, found in the school, that de- 
mand the services of a social worker, 
and to see how these factors enter into 
the work of the teacher and so bring 
together the teacher and the social 
worker. The social worker’s problem 
is that of unadjusted social relation- 
ships. Are these to be found in any 
number in the schools, or are those 
which we have reviewed in the work of 
the White-Williams Foundation, iso- 
lated incidents? 

‘ The statistical report of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Public Education for 
1920 gave a school population of 296,- 
573, of which 42.7 per cent were of 
foreign parentage. There were 6,800 
truants; 15 per cent of the children 
were “left down”’; 7,834 children were 
three or more years behind the so-called 
normal grade; 2,109 were in special 
classes for backward children and 536 
were in disciplinary classes. 

The Junior Employment Service was 
able to secure 347 school records of the 
908 in the study to which reference has 
already been made. These showed that 
283, or 81 per cent, had failed one or 
more times to pass their school grade. 
This would seem to indicate that many 
of the children who said that they did 


not like school, disliked it because they 
were unsuccessful in the work which 
they were given to do. If the percentage 
of failure for the 347 children held good 
for the entire 10,000, and it is probable 
that it did, since the 347 were not a 
selected group, it is evident not only 
that many of the children in school are 
not properly related to the school, as 
indicated by the figures of the report, 
but also that many of those who leave 
school, do so for this same reason. 

One of the first things which im- 
pressed the counselors when they en- 
tered the school system, was the 
enormous number of children with 
whom it was dealing. They knew it in 
figures, but when they began to study 
Mary, Jennie, and the others as indi- 
viduals, the numbers became appalling. 
Looked at from one angle, this vast 
army whom we educate is the glory of 
our public school system. It is cer- 
tainly unique, for never before in the 
history of the world were there gathered 
together children from all nationalities 
on the face of the earth, to receive a 
common education. On the other 
hand, this same number of children 
becomes a curse; by blurring the teach- 
er’s vision, it prevents him from seeing 
the individual child. There is nobody 
interested in the “whole Johnnie,” who 
used to be known because there were 
not so many of him. 


Tue TwentietH Century DEvELOoP- 
MENT OF THESE FAcToRsS 


Often we blame the schools for this 
neglect, but they are not entirely re- 
sponsible since they have not had the 
time to catch up with the rapid growth 
of our country. Educators could 
scarcely foresee this vast increase in our 
population when they secured the legis- 
lation that has caused so many of our 
problems—the compulsory education 
law. 

Such a law in the early part of the 
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nineteenth century would not have 
complicated our school problem as it 
has today, because it would not have 
had to deal with the foreign language 
groups or with industrial and city prob- 
lems. The seventeenth century im- 
migrants of New England were eager 
that their children should learn to read 
and write, but too many of the later im- 
migrants do not hold “book learning” 
in the same esteem, especially in a for- 
eign tongue, because it seems to have no 
connection with home life or with earn- 
ing a living; and not only the foreign 
parents but even the children of old 
American stock have become impatient 
with this book knowledge. 

When one considers, also, that only a 
century and a quarter ago, most of our 
population was rural, that Philadelphia 
with its 60,000 inhabitants was then the 
largest city in the United States, that 
within this comparatively short space of 
time our great industrial centers have 
opened up and that most of the occu- 
pations of homemaking have neces- 
sarily been transferred to the factory— 
then it becomes apparent that both the 
parent and the teacher must unite in of- 
fering to the child a worthy substitute 
for the old-time instructive home-tasks 
of spinning, weaving, carpentering and 
planning the construction of various 
complete articles for the household. 
Parents have been inclined to accept 
the ready-made existence of modern 
industrial life and are surprised to note 
the changes in the school curriculum 
which teachers must make in order to 
meet the constantly decreasing op- 
portunities of the home. They cannot 
see why their boy needs an education 
different from that which was good 
enough for them. In the old days in 
the country, these parents had known 
the teacher who “boarded ’round.” 
Backgrounds and foregrounds” of the 
child’s life were open to those teachers. 
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We have heard of the wonderful results 
secured by the teacher in the “little red 
school house.”” Was it not this under- 
standing of his children, born of inti- 
mate personal knowledge, and the co- 
operation of the parents that made 
it possible for him to accomplish so 
much? 

In the same way the teacher of today, 
like the parent, has taken for granted 
the intimate conditions which touch 
him. He has tried to teach the foreign 
child in the same way that he teaches 
the American, and too often he has ap- 
plied to both the “system of education” 
which he has learned, regardless of the 
need of the child or the changing in- 
dustrial conditions. He may know 
that he has children of five or six na- 
tionalities in his room, but he may not 
know the history and the customs of 
those nationalities or anything about 
the present homes of these children. 
He sees the parents only when they 
come to the school to complain and he 
is called to the principal’s office to hear 
such complaint. 

A teacher one day was trying to 
make an Italian child understand the 
word “up.” “Up, up,” she said. 
“Where you go when you sleep.” The 
child kept saying “Down,” and the 
teacher thought him stubborn, until 
she discovered that his family slept in 
the basement. 


How Teracuers Are DEALING WITH 
TuHese Factors 


In the face of these tremendous 
problems the school is not lying down 
but is going forward to meet them. In 
1899, in Philadelphia, special classes for 
backward children were first opened 
and the Statistical Report for 1920 gives 
103 centers for this work. Last year a 
separate school building was opened 
under the direction of a psychologist 
employed in the fall of 1920; more re- 
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cently, disciplinary classes were started, 
and three years ago a disciplinary 
school was opened. Other schools of 
the kind are planned for this year. 
The Statistical Report gives, in addi- 
tion, a goodly number of classes for 
crippled, tubercular, anemic, partial 
sighted and non-English-speaking chil- 
dren. 

The grading of the regular schools is 
being reviewed. Last year ourpsychol- 
ogist found in one fifth grade, children 
whose mental ages ranged from eight 
to fifteen years, and this same room 
contained children with ability of 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades. When the school is large 
enough to permit several divisions of 
one class, the new method contemplates 
the grading of children according to 
mental age, correlated with chrono- 
logical. For the hand-minded children, 
new opportunities are being offered in 
the junior high school. In Philadel- 
phia, the first school of this kind has 
proved such a success that the Board 
of Public Education is organizing three 
additional junior high schools this fall. 
For those who are interested in trades, 
there are the new trade school for girls 
and the older trade departments for 
boys in the high schools. 

To aid in this group handling of 
children and to meet the maladjusted 
relationships, the schools are attempt- 
ing to study the individual child. The 
psychologist is examining children who 
do not come up to the grade require- 
ments, and is planning the groups to fit 
their needs. In the Philadelphia 
schools last year the medical inspectors 
found, in round numbers, 180,000 
physical defects, but they were able to 
secure the treatment of only 81,000, 
because of the small number of nurses 
for follow-up work. An effort is being 
made to increase this number." 


1In 1921, the Board of Education granted 17 
new supervisors and inspectors. 


Can tHE TEACHER HANDLE THE 
SITUATION WITHOUT THE 
SoctaL WorKER? 


Before we take up the problem of 
truancy which has been less intimately 
part of the school work, it would now 
seem a fair question to ask whether 
these activities in the school which 
have just been outlined are not sufficient 
to adjust the relations between child 
and teacher, so that no other aid is 
needed. 

In reviewing the remedies, the first 
criticism naturally is that there are not 
enough of them to estimate their value. 
Acknowledging this criticism, but for 
the moment assuming that the schools 
have funds to secure all the doctors 
needed to examine carefully each child, 
all the nurses to visit every home and 
instruct in hygiene as well as to urge 
the correction of defects, all the psy- 
chologists to grade children according 
to mental age correlated with chrono- 
logical, all the psychiatrists to care for 
emotional maladjustments, and all the 
special classes and special schools for 
every kind of child, would there be any 
place for a social worker? The ex- 
periment of the White-Williams Foun- 
dation is showing that in the schools 
having these activities, the teachers are 
most desirous of securing social workers. 

In 1919, Dr. J. H. Leuba of the De- 
partment of Psychology at Bryn Mawr 
College determined upon a study of 
the boys in Philadelphia’s disciplinary 
school. He came to the Foundation 
for a social worker to help him. When 
the study was concluded, and both 
agencies withdrew, the principal urged 
the White-Williams counselor to con- 
tinue her visits to the homes, saying 
that since he had known that kind of 
help, he felt that it was an essential 
part of the school work. 

When the psychologist of the De- 
partment of Education entered the 
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school system, she also felt that a 
social worker was essential in dealing 
with the backward children in the 
eenters which she was opening, and the 
White-Williams Foundation gave her 
a counselor. At the same time, a 
principal of one of the most progressive 
high schools in Philadelphia who had 
secured the services of a psychologist, 
asked the Foundation for someone to 
visit the homes and bring to the psychol- 
ogist the social histories of the chil- 
dren. She said, “We have almost no 
social problems but we need to know 
about the child’s home life, to diagnose 
properly his mental ability and to plan 
for his future.” After less than six 
months of visiting in the homes by a 
counselor, she confessed, “I had no idea 
that there were so many social prob- 
lems confronting our children, and I did 
not realize what a help the knowledge of 
the home would bring to our teachers.” 
These instances would indicate not 
only that there is room for a social 
worker in the public schools, but that 
these new activities are making the 
need of such a worker more apparent. 


Is tae TEACHER’s NEED OF A SOCIAL 
WorKER COMPARABLE TO THE 
Doctor’s NEEp? 


Little more than ten years ago, Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot discovered that the 
hospitals needed social workers. Just 
as educators are finding “repeaters” in 
our schools who have cost the schools 
many thousand dollars, so they found 
them in the hospitals. Money and 
space were being wasted, as they are in 
the schools, and the patients’ time, 
often very precious to a working man or 
woman, was being consumed because 
no one with trained vision’saw that the 
patient could continue with the right 
treatment in his home environment. 
The “backgrounds of hospital work’? 

* Social Service and the Art of Healing—by 
Richard C. Cabot, 1909. 


as Dr. Cabot called them, were being 
neglected. In the home, the nurse’s 
experienced eye saw Sarah’s thin cheeks 
and hollow chest; her ear was alert to 
the mother’s peculiar cough; but these 
same senses, untrained in the social 
field, could not detect the causes of 
distress which controlled the family 
situation. This visitor did not realize 
that possibly it was the father who must 
be given fresh courage—someone must 
help him find a job,—that Katie was 
bound to run wild, if her parents al- 
lowed her no recreation; that John 
would never be able to do his share 
towards the family support later on, 
unless someone got him off to school 
regularly and on time now. 

Today, in private practice, the phy- 
sician, the psychologist and the psy- 
chiatrist all want to know as much as 
possible about these social conditions 
before they will make a diagnosis; and 
in the schools, when there is time to 
give careful examinations, these special- 
ists will increasingly ask for just this 
information. ‘The teacher cannot give 
ittothem. The nature of her problem 
has always been considered one of 
group handling and her whole course of 
training has been in group work. In 
practice it is impossible for her to visit 
the homes of from thirty to sixty chil- 
dren each semester and, if she could, on 
account of previous training her eye, 
like the nurse’s, would not discover the 
facts which these specialists need. 

Like them, and even more than they, 
she, too, must have this information 
and she must have it codrdinated with 
theirs in order to see the “ whole child.” 
In the higher grades, where the work is 
departmental, and the teacher may all 
day long instruct different classes in 
arithmetic, she cannot individualize 
her pupils, and they become so many 
little heads, which are too often eager 
for the knowledge of a new kind of 
mischief, but not of decimals and frac- 
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tions. To the doctor, these same chil- 
dren are diseased throats, eyes, ears, 
etc.; to the psychologist, they are 1.Q’s 
ranging from 40 to 140. Frequently, 
these workers may not know the other’s 
estimate of the child. 

This problem of relationships and 
their codrdination is distinctly that of 
the social worker. She cannot and she 
should not take the place of any of 
these specialists, but she can bring to- 
gether their findings and, adding to 
this what she discovers of the child 
as a social being, she can make him 
an interesting, living personality to 
those who before saw only part of his 
mechanism. Especially must this be 
done for the teacher who, as she gets 
the vision, will see its value so plainly 
that she will want to know something 
herself of social case work. Already in 
the progressive normal schools hygiene 
and experimental psychology are being 
introduced, not that the teacher may 
diagnose disease or give mental tests, 
but that she may recognize the condi- 
tions which should be referred to doc- 
tor and psychologist. Inthe same way 
she must have training in social case 
work that she may be able to know 
which children need immediate social 
treatment and which she can herself 
help through changed methods of 
teaching. 


Tue ATTENDANCE OFFICER’s RELA- 
TION TO UNADJUSTED SCHOOL 
CONDITIONS 


The problem of truancy has been 
left until the last, since, in meeting it, 
the school has a worker who does visit 
the home and in whom there are un- 
usual possibilities for adjusting rela- 
tionships. Because the Bureau of 
Compulsory Education of Philadelphia 
offered its offices as a laboratory when® 
the White-Williams Foundation enter- 
ed the school system, the truant prob- 
lem was the first which was brought 


to the attention of this organization. 

In 1911, the department was re- 
organized by one of Philadelphia’s 
school principals. He introduced mod- 
ern school methods and so transformed 
its work that today it is considered one 
of the most progressive departments in 
the country, in spite of the fact that 
until 1921 there was only one attend- 
ance officer for every 8,000 of our popu- 
lation. Here again, there is the curse 
of numbers and no one now realizes 
this better than the chief of the de- 
partment. He sees that truancy is not 
a unit character to be met by compul- 
sion alone, but that the cause in each 
case must be found and treated. Last 
year, he helped to organize for his 
attendance officers a class in social 
case work, and by experimenting with 
social workers as attendance officers, he 
discovered how little real social work 
could be done if each worker must make 
from 30 to 60 visits a day with no con- 
tinuous record of the child in his pos- 
session. Earlier he had assigned an 
attendance officer to one school with 
excellent results. 

It has been suggested‘ that “schools, 
juvenile courts, corrective institutions, 
and child welfare agencies combine, 
simplify and improve” and that the 
new organization work through the 
schools. The chief of the Philadelphia 
Bureau of Compulsory Education would 
make a beginning by requiring that at- 
tendance officers be trained social 
workers, qualified for teaching. With 
the exception of ten or twelve to prose- 
cute when necessary, he would change 
the name of attendance officer because 
of the police power which the present 
name implies; he would increase the 
number of officers so that there may be 
one in each school to work with the 


3 Last year, the Board of Education allowed 6 
new officers. 

*“That Child” by Henrietta S. Additon and 
Neva R. Deardorff, Survey, May 3, 1919. 
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teachers, especially in the early grades 
where they may reach the causes of 
truancy before they become acute. As 
these counselors had time, they would 
take not only the children who are 
running away from school, but also 
those who are causing the teachers any 
trouble, since an absent mind is as im- 
possible to educate as an absent body 
and may need more careful attention. 
Besides, when interest has gone, the 
body soon leaves too, and such a dif- 
ficulty may be truancy in its incipient 
stage. At the end of eight years, when 
such an officer has grown up with the 
children and has secured the coépera- 
tion of the teachers and the help of the 
school office, there is every reason to 
believe that the problem of truancy will 
be practically solved. 


Tue Linx Between PARENT AND 
TEACHER 


Such a plan as this would not require 
great added expense in proportion to 
the whole school budget and is not the 
visionary dream of someone who does 
not know the schools; it has been out- 
lined by a practical school man of large 
experience. It would also, to his mind, 
be the natural avenue for the introduc- 
tion of social workers into the schoois. 
In factories, large prices are paid for ef- 
ficiency methods and these are adopted 
without question after it has been 
proved that, in the long run, money can 
be saved. In the school system, the 
methods proposed would probably not 
save money, but, far more, they would 
save manhood and womanhood, the 
manhood and womanhood of the old 
days of which we read, when the parent 
and the teacher worked hand in hand for 
the child. We should again link them 
together; but we cannot go backward. 
There must be a new link in the chain 
to unite the broken parts and experi- 
ment is teaching us that this link is the 
social worker. She will connect with 


the home not only the teachers, but al- 
so all the necessary forces of school and 
community for the help of the child. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize what has been said: 
In the early days of our country, the 
center of the child’s educational life 
was in the home. Parents who were 
obliged to report from time to time 
whether they were training their 
children “in learning and labor and 
other employments profitable to the 
Commonwealth,’ unconsciously so co- 
ordinated the child’s physical, mental, 
emotional, social and vocational life 
that the “whole child”’ was understood 
and educated. As the center of his ed- 
ucation gradually shifted to the school, 
and as specialists in addition to the 
teacher began to deal with the child, 
each one knew only a part of him and 
no one knew his background. 

Once more, education is demanding 
the knowledge of the “whole child” in 
his environment before attempting to 
teach him. Today, the one codrdina- 
tor of this “whole child” in home and 
school environment is the social worker. 
When all teachers have understanding 
of social case work, they will give this 
worker the welcome which is now ac- 
corded to her by those of their own 
number who already understand, and 
by socially minded physicians, psychi- 
atrists and psychologists. 

At present, it looks as if attendance 
departments would be the first to 
recognize the need of a social worker, 
but until some department of the school 
does see this need, the social workers in 
private organizations can do little more 
than present the picture of a few “ whole 
children” to the school and to the com- 
munity, so that popular opinion may 

recognize the value of the individual 
with his unknown potential power and 
give him, in the school, the opportunity 
to develop this power to the utmost. 
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Aid to Mothers With Dependent Children 


By Emma O. LunpBERG 
Director, Social Service Division, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


HAT has been popularly known 

as the “ mothers’ pension move- 
ment” had its origin at‘a time marked 
by reaction against old forms of public 
relief and the institutional care of de- 
pendent children. The White House 
Conference, called by President Roose- 
velt in 1909, focused attention on the 
desirability of placing children, where- 
ever possible, in family homes instead 
of in institutions. However, its funda- 
mental proposition was that children 
should not be deprived of home care 
except for urgent and compelling rea- 
sons, and that “children of parents of 
worthy character, and children of 
reasonably efficient and deserving 
mothers who are without support of 
the normal breadwinner, should, as a 
rule, be kept with their parents, such 
aid being given as may be necessary 
to maintain suitable homes for the 
rearing of children.”” However, the 
ban which rested on public relief at 
that time was indicated by the sug- 
gestion in the conclusions of the con- 
ference that such aid to mothers 
should be given from private, not from 
public funds. 

Accordingly when the earliest bills 
were proposed, beginning in 1911, the 
policy of a special form of public relief 
for dependent children in their own 
homes met with a storm of protest 
from the advocates of private relief. 
But the wave of sentiment for such 
public provision as would make un- 
necessary the removal of children 
from their homes because of poverty, 
grew increasingly, and by 1921 forty 
states and Alaska and Hawaii, had 
embodied this idea in their laws. 
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Not all, however, have translated the 
legal theory into practice. It may 
fairly be said that the principle of home 
care for dependent children is gen- 
erally accepted in this country, but 
the ten years’ experiment does not by 
any means indicate that the problem 
has been met. In two states laws 
have been inoperative because of de- 
fects; in several others, practically no 
use has been made of the legal pro- 
vision; and in many states where 
splendid work has been done in some 
localities, in other communities the 
intent of the law has been ignored 
or the provisions made have been so 
inadequate as to be of little avail. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE Morners’ AID 
MoveEeMENT 


Before mothers’ pension laws were 
enacted a number of states and locali- 
ties had recognized the wisdom of the 
principle and had applied it in a limited 
way. As early as 1906, the juvenile 
courts of some counties of California 
granted county aid to children in their 
own homes; later, in 1911, the state 
began to reimburse counties for such 
aid given to half orphans. An Okla- 
homa law of 1908 provided for “school 
scholarships” to be paid by counties 
upon recommendation of the school 
authorities, to children whose widowed 
mothers needed their earnings. A 
Michigan law of 1911 also authorized 
payment from school funds to enable 
children of indigent parents to attend 
school. Through a resolution by the 
County Board of Milwaukee County, 


Wisconsin, in 1912, such aid was given - 


through the juvenile court. In New 
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Jersey, aid to dependent children in 
their homes had been granted from 
county funds prior to 1913. The first 
concrete legal provision of aid to 
mothers of dependent children was 
passed by the Missouri legislature in 
1911, applying only to Jackson County 
(Kansas City) and later, in the same 
year, to the city of St. Louis. The 
first state-wide mothers’ aid law was 
enacted in Illinois in 1911. 


SprREAD OF LEGISLATION 


After this definite beginning, the 
movement spread rapidly. In 1913, a 
total of eighteen states enacted moth- 
ers’ pension or aid to mothers laws; 
these were California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington and Wisconsin. In 1914, 
Arizona was added to the list; in 1915, 
Kansas, Montana, New York, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West 
Virginia and Wyoming—a total of 
eight states; and in 1916, Maryland. 
Six states—Arkansas, Delaware, 
Maine, Missouri (state-wide law), 
Texas and Vermont—and the territory 
of Alaska passed such laws in 1917; 
Virginia, in 1918, provided for allow- 
ances to widows. Connecticut, Flor- 
ida and Hawaii were added in 1919, 
and during the same year in Indiana, 
an amendment to the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians law permitted aid 
from public funds to be given for chil- 
dren in their own homes. Louisiana 
passed a mothers’ aid law in 1920, and, 
in 1921, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion submitted such a measure as an 
amendment to the State Constitution. 

The experimental character of much 
of this legislation, due largely to the 
haste with which the idea was adopted, 
is seen in the revisions and numerous 
amendments found necessary as the 
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laws were put into operation. The 
first Illinois act was completely re- 
vised in 1913, and in other states five 
of the 1913 laws were completely re- 
vised and eight others amended in 
1915. Similar changes have been 
made in the later legislation, but the 
majority of these amendments have 
been for the purpose of improving the 
administration, making the applica- 
tion more inclusive and increasing the 
amount of the grant or of the total 
appropriation available. The earliest 
Arizona law was in 1916 declared un- 
constitutional, and another act passed 
in 1917 was also found to be unwork- 
able; a new law was passed in 1921. 
Because of a defect in the appropria- 
tion section, the Maryland law of 1916 
has been inoperative. In a few other 
states, while the validity of the laws 
has not been questioned, they have 
been largely ineffective because of 
failure to make the necessary funds 
available. 


APPLICATION OF THE LAW 


The central idea in the propaganda, 
and the most common inclusion in the 
earlier laws, was aid to widows. Grad- 
ually this conception has widened, 
until*now only six states of the forty 
limit the grant to children of widows, 
though all states include widows di- 
rectly or by implication. The first 
Illinois act was entitled “funds to 
parents act,” and the law that fol- 
lowed shortly after in Colorado in- 
cludes a parent, or parents, who be- 
cause of poverty are unable to provide 
properly for a dependent child. In 
Illinois, however, revision has limited 
the application of the law to depend- 
ent children whose fathers are dead or 
totally incapacitated. In seventeen 
states children of deserted mothers 
may be granted aid, and in six states, 
children of divorced mothers. Fami- 
lies where the father is totally inca- 
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pacitated may be helped in eighteen 
states; fifteen states permit aid if the 
father is in an institution for the insane 
or is feeble-minded, and twenty states 
if the father is in a state penal insti- 
tution. A few states gave assistance 
to relatives or guardians, other than 
parents, having custody of a depend- 
ent child. The whole trend appears 
to be toward giving the benefit of such 
aid to a larger group of children in their 
own homes. In Washington, the law 
is applicable to any “mothers who are 
needy”; in Maine and Massachusetts, 
to mothers with dependent children; 
in New Hampshire, to mothers de- 
pendent on their own efforts to support 
their children; and in North Dakota, 
to any woman who has one or more 
children dependent on her for support. 
Michigan and Nebraska specifically 
include unmarried mothers, while in 
some other states the law can be so 
applied. 

There is the same lack of uniformity 
in the residence requirements in the 
different states. Except for five states 
in which there are no stated require- 
ments, these vary from one year in the 
county to citizenship in the United 
States with five years’ residence in the 
state and three years’ in the county. 
Citizenship in the United States is 
included in the requirements of only 
eight states. 

In general, the age—by law or in 
practical application—at which a child 
is given this form of aid coincides with 
the minimum age at which employ- 
ment is permitted under the law, 
although in three-fourths of the states 
aid may be granted after the child 
reaches 14 years of age. In only one 
state, West Virginia, the age limit is 
13 years; in nine states grants may be 
made for children up to 14 years of 
age. Fifteen years is the maximum 
in seven states and 16 years in nine- 
teen states. Indiana permits aid up 


to 16 years for boys and 17 years for 
girls. In Michigan grants may be 
made for children up to 17 years of 
age; Ohio and Vermont mention no 
age limits. In six of the nine states 
in which the maximum age is 14 years, 
there may be extension of the age in 
case of sickness or unusual conditions, 
or if the child should continue in school. 
In Louisiana the maximum age may 
be increased from 16 to 18 years in 
case of sickness or incapacity. Be- 
cause of inadequate appropriations it 
is doubtful, however, if a very con- 
siderable number of children above 
the compulsory education age are 
beneficiaries of these acts. 


Causes OF DEPENDENCY 


Any attempt to analyze the char- 
acter of the disabilities that cause fam- 
ilies to become applicants for this form 
of public assistance, must take into 
account variations of practice, due 
largely to the inadequacy of the funds 
and, perhaps, in lesser degree, to the 
differences in administrative rulings in 
states and localities operating under 
apparently similar legal provisions. 
The distribution of the reported causes 
of dependency in a total of 9,194 cases 
of aid to mothers of dependent chil- 
dren is shown in Figure 1. The figures 
are for the states of Colorado, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, Minnesota and Ne- 
braska, in all of which the application 
of the law is very inclusive. 

In view of the original emphasis on 
aid for children of widows, it is sig- 
nificant to note that families of wid- 
owed mothers represent three-fourths 
of the entire number. It is probably 
true that the percentages of families in 
which the father was incapacitated 
physically or mentally, or in which 
divorce, desertion or imprisonment of 
the father were the causes of depend- 
ency, are lower than they would be in 
actual fact if the limitation of funds 
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did not stand in the way. At any 
rate, the 25 per cent in which the death 
of the father was not the occasion for 
aid shows the necessity for a more 
general application of this form of 
assistance to children than was at 
first recognized. 

The figures for two states, Michigan 
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of a total of almost 6,000 cases, 8 per 
cent were children who were orphans. 


CHILDREN AIDED 


Data on the number of children 
toward whose support in their own 
homes public grants are made, are 
available only to a limited extent. 


FIGURE 1 
Causrs or 
Based on 9,194 Families Receiving Mothers’ Pensions in 5 States. 
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and Wisconsin, that extend aid to still 
other groups than those mentioned 
above, are of interest as indicating 
the types of need that are still unmet 
in most states. In Michigan, aid 
may be given to unmarried mothers, 
and while it may be assumed that such 
aid was kept at a minimum, | per cent 
of almost 7,000 mothers were unmar- 
ried. In Wisconsin, aid may be given 
to grandparents or to others having 
the custody of a dependent child. Out 


mentally imca- 
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For a number of states and cities the 
proportion of children granted allow- 
ances to the total population under 
fifteen years of age, ranges from one- 
tenth of one per cent to 1.9 per cent. 
If similar conditions prevailed in the 
remaining states, it is estimated that 
the total number of children to receive 
such aid in the United States would 
approximate 200,000. If, on the 
other hand, the estimate were based 
on the proportion of children found to 
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be in need of such aid in the communi- 
ties where this assistance seems to be 
given on a fairly adequate basis both 
as to inclusion and amount of grants, 
the total number of children in the 
United States for whom aid should be 
granted in their own homes would 
be closer to 350,000 or 400,000—and 
probably beyond even this estimate if 
all types of more or less permanent 
family disability were included. The 
situation that now appears to exist, 
in which there are proportionately 
almost twenty times as many families 
granted aid in one community as in 
another, probably does not imply a 
higher economic level in the former, 
but may instead indicate an absence 
of proper provision. Mothers’ pension 
administration offers perhaps the most 
obvious arguments as to the futility, 
not to say actual detriment, of placing 
laws on the statute books but failing 
to make them practically effective 
through adequate appropriations and 
proper administration. 

The ages of children for whom aid is 
granted are rarely compiled by the 
administrative agencies, though this 
would seem to be a very significant 
factor. In two states and a large city 
for which age figures were available, 
including 13,553 children, 34 per cent 
were under 6 years; 60 per cent, from 
6 to 14 years, and 6 per cent, 14 and 
15 years of age. Thus, one-third of 
the children were below school age, 
requiring the more constant attention 
of the mothers. The average number 
of children in the families aided appears 
in most states and localities to be 
about 3.5. 


Reasons FOR DIscONTINUANCE OF 
AID 


An analysis of the reasons for dis- 
continuing aid, as given in the reports 
of six states and five counties contain- 
ing large cities, for a total of 7,480 cases, 


indicates to some extent the complexity 
of the problem, and the necessity for 
keeping constantly in touch with con- 
ditions in the home if the assistance 
intended for the children is to be well 
applied. In only 44 per cent of the 
cases was aid discontinued because it 
was no longer required; most fre- 
quently, no doubt, this meant that a 
child began to work, or that the moth- 
er’s earnings increased or that rela- 
tives or others came to the assistance 
of the family. Too often the mother 
finds it impossible to maintain her 
family on the allowance granted, and 
elects to dispense with both the aid 
and the regulations that accompany 
it, undertaking employment that ne- 
cessitates either neglecting the home or 
making provision for the care of the 
children elsewhere. In truth, because 
of the very common inadequacy of the 
aid, no reliable economic interpreta- 
tion can be given these figures. The 
reason for discontinuance, reported 
as next in frequency, was the remar- 
riage of the mother—16 per cent. In 
11 per cent of the cases in which aid 
had been granted, it was later discon- 
tinued because the home was found 
unsatisfactory, the mother proved 
unfit to care for the children properly, 
or for a similar reason. In another 
11 per cent the aid was discontinued 
because the mother or the child for 
whose benefit the grant was made had 
died, because the mother or the child 
was taken into an institution, the 
mother ceased maintaining a home, or 
the family left the county or state. 
In the states giving aid to families of 
fathers in prison or deserting, a small 
proportion were no longer aided be- 
cause the fathers were released or had 
returned to their families. 


INCREASE OF EXPENDITURES 


When appropriations were first 
made for the aid of dependent chil- 
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dren in their homes, there was little 
actual knowledge in regard to the 
extent of the need to be met. As 
experience was gained, the funds 
available were increased. But a study 
of the situation in perhaps the majority 
of localities will show that the amounts 
appropriated for grants to mothers of 
dependent children are still far below 
what is needed to carry out the spirit 
of these laws. In states where there 
is some form of supervision by the 
state authorities, and in counties and 
cities where “case work” methods 
prevail, there is usually an effort to 
utilize the funds available in such a 
way that the families accepted for 
grants will receive the necessary amount 
of assistance, even though a consid- 
erable number of mothers with de- 
pendent children cannot be given aid. 
In one of our large cities the total 
state and county appropriation avail- 
able for mothers’ aid makes it possible 
to care fairly adequately for about one 
thousand families, leaving a waiting 
list that for the past two or three years 
has approximated eight hundred fami- 
lies who are under the terms of the law 
entitled to receive aid but who can- 
not be supplied. And this in spite of 
the fact that appropriations in this 
state and county have doubled and 
trebled during the past few years! 

Figure 2 indicates the increase in ex- 
penditures over a five-year period as 
compared with the increase in the num- 
ber of families aided during the same 
years. The five states represented are 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York and Wisconsin. Their ag- 
gregate expenditures for mothers’ pen- 
sions in 1920 reached a total of almost 
six and a half million dollars. 

By 1920, as compared with the totals 
for 1916, the expenditures in these 
states had increased 186 per cent and 
the number of families, 101 per cent. 
The obvious conclusion is that the 
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earlier appropriations were found to 
be very insufficient for the needs of 
the families aided, and that as more 
funds became available, more ade- 
quate grants were made to the families 
under care. The data cannot be 
taken as criteria of either the amounts 
required or of the number of families 
eligible for and in need of this form of 
assistance. 


_Inapequacy or GRANTS 


Amounts paid for the care of chil- 
dren in boarding homes by private 
child-caring agencies in 1920 approx- 
imately averaged $4.50 a week per 
child; for three children, this would 
be approximately $60 a month. For 
the states in which a legal allowance is 
specified, the maximum grants for 
three dependent children in their own 
home are as follows: $19 to $20, seven 
states; $22 to $29, nine states; $30 
to $39, eight states; $40 to $49, four 
states; $50 to $55, four states. 

The lack of uniformity and the ap- 
parent absence of the proper consid- 
eration of family needs for subsistence 
are indicated in the amounts permitted 
under the laws relating to mothers’ aid 
in the state of Missouri. For Jackson 
County (Kansas City) the maximum 
legal allowance for a family with three 
children is $20; for St. Louis, $45; and 
for the state outside these two cities, 
$32. 

In boarding homes the family would 
necessarily have some other income; 
the families granted mothers’ pensions 
are much less likely to have other re- 
sources. Yet the standard set in 
mothers’ pension laws is approxi- 
mately from one-third to two-thirds 
the amount found requisite by agen- 
cies for boarding children in family 
homes. Again it should be empha- 
sized that even the inadequate maxi- 
mum permitted by the terms of the 
law is seldom granted. Local economy 
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and inadequate appropriations set a 
minimum entirely insufficient for the 
proper maintenance and safeguarding 
of the children who are by this legisla- 
tion recognized as being in special 
need of aid and protection by the state. 

The more closely the administra- 
tion of aid to dependent children in 
their own homes approximates the 
methods used in good “family case 
work,” the more nearly does the allow- 
ance approach the needs of the family 
and the assistance conserve the wel- 


FIGURE 2 


CompaRATiIveE IncREASE IN For Moruers’ Arp AND IN NUMBER OF 
Famities Arpep Durine THe Five-Year Pertop 1916-1920, as SHOWN BY 
PercentaGes oF 1916 Figures 


fare of the children. Not infrequently 
the public funds known to be required 
must be supplemented by private 
charity or ordinary poor relief grants. 
Or, as seems to be the situation in a 
very considerable proportion of locali- 
ties, the allowances must be eked out 
by the mothers’ earnings. If proper 
arrangements can be made for the care 
and safeguarding of the children while 
the mother is away from the home, 
this may work out satisfactorily. But 
it requires very careful attention to 
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the situation in each home aided to 
make sure that the assistance given is 
such that the welfare of the children 
is conserved. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


There are four main types of ad- 
ministrative agencies: court (juvenile, 
county, district, etc.), county or town 
board granting poor relief, special 
county board and state board. The 
administration of mothers’ aid in 
twenty states is lodged in a court hav- 
ing juvenile jurisdiction. In eleven 
states the county, town, or municipal 
board giving poor-relief administers 
also the aid to mothers of dependent 
children. In three states, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and New York, there 
are specially created county boards 
for the purpose of administering moth- 
ers’ aid. In the first, there is a state 
supervisor having general advisory 
powers, and in the second, a state 
mothers’ pension commission with an 
executive secretary for administrative 
work; the New York State Board of 
Charities has general supervision over 
the work of the county boards and 
has power to revoke allowances. 

An existing state board is sometimes 
given administrative duties. In New 
Jersey, allowances are made by courts, 
but the preliminary investigations 
and the supervision of the families 
are under the State Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians. The general ad- 
ministration in Vermont is in the hands 
of the State Board of Charities and 
Probation. The California State Board 
of Control, through its children’s agent, 
grants and supervises aid to orphans, 
half-orphans, abandoned children, and 
children of permanently incapacitated 
and tuberculous fathers, the counties 
also paying stated amounts. The 
Arizona law of 1921 provides for a 
State Board of Child Welfare, with 
coéperating’§ County Child Welfare 
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Boards, part of whose work includes 
assistance to dependent children in 
their own homes. In New Hamp- 
shire, the State Board of Education is 
charged with administration of allow- 
ances to mothers, working through the 
town school boards. In Florida, also, 
the work is tied up with the county 
boards of public instruction, but al- 
lowances are made by the county com- 
missioners and supervision is in the 
hands of the State Board of Health 
in codperation with the county boards. 
In Indiana, the existing County Boards 
of Children’s Guardians were given 
authority to grant aid to children in 
their own homes. 

There is some form of state super- 
vision in eighteen states in addition 
to those in which definite administra- 
tive authority is lodged in a state 
board. In Massachusetts, Maine and 
Connecticut, the designated state 
board investigates recommendations 
of the local agencies, approves or dis- 
approves grants, and exercises general 
supervision over the administration 
of grants. In the last two, the states 
divide equally with the town, munici- 
pality or county, the expenditures for 
relief; in Massachusetts, the state pays 
one-third. In Pennsylvania, there is 
a state supervisor of the Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund, doing advisory work 
and aiding the county boards in ad- 
ministrative problems; the state makes 
an appropriation biennially, which is 
divided among the counties in the 
ratio of their population, with the 
provision that the counties must supply 
equal amounts. State appropriations 
to supplement those made locally have 
proved an important factor in encour- 
aging local grants and in raising the 
standards of relief. Twelve of the 
forty states are authorized to share 
with the counties or municipalities 
the cost of administration or of aid. 
States in which the application of 
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mothers’ pension laws was originally 
left to the initiative of local officials 
have frequently found it desirable to 
amend laws so as to make apprupria- 
tions mandatory instead of permissive, 
and to supply some form of assistance 
or supervisory authority by the state, 
in order to carry out the intent of the 
laws. 

The question of effective administra- 
tion of mothers’ pensions has been well 
summarized in the Standards agreed 
upon by the Conference on Child 
Welfare held under the auspices of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau in 1919: 


The policy of assistance to mothers who 
are competent to care for their own chil- 
dren is now well established. It is generally 
recognized that the amount provided 
should be sufficient to enable the mother to 
maintain her children suitably in her own 
home, without resorting to such outside 
employment as will necessitate leaving her 
children without proper care and over- 
sight; but in many states the allowances 
are still entirely inadequate to secure this 
result under present living costs. The 
amount required can be determined only 
by careful and competent case study, which 
must be renewed from time to time to 
meet changing conditions. 


Foster Home Standards for Socially Handicapped 
Children 


By Mary S. Doran 
Of the Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia 


NE of the most potent factors in 
creating foster home standards 

is a belief that the socially handi- 
capped child should be given every 
chance to realize his fullest develop- 
ment; that his needs are fundamen- 
tally no different from those of other 
children and should be honestly met. 
Such a belief, the sort that translates 
itself into action, should permeate the 
whole staff of a children’s organization 
and, particularly, the board of direc- 
tors, for their position gives them the 
final say in determining policies. 
Board members, who in accepting their 
positions have voluntarily assumed the 
responsibility of intelligent parent- 
hood, must uphold their children’s 
rights in the midst of communities 
that so readily forget the defenseless- 
ness of childhood and value dollars and 
cents far above human life. Theirs is 
the privilege of bringing to the com- 
munity an appreciation of the real 
value of a child’s life and helping that 


community to transmute more and 
more of its gold into possibilities for 
the development of its childhood, that 
these children,'so badly handicapped 
through loss of home and the fostering 
care of parents, may have the oppor- 
tunity to grow into self-respecting 
members of society. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF BOARDS OF 
Directors 


Modern psychology teaches that 
what we do is, after all, what we really 
believe. A few years ago a certain 
children’s organization published in its 
annual report the statement that its 
equipment had become such that all of 
the children in its care were “now” 
receiving “personal consideration” and 
being fitted into carefully selected 
homes; but it neglected to state in this 
connection that its board of directors 
was requiring the visitors to care for 
from 130 to 160 children each. If by 
personal consideration they meant 
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knowing the personalities of 130 or 
more pre-adolescent boys and girls, the 
personnel of the different families in 
which these same children were placed 
and the history of the families out of 
which they came, all of which is essen- 
tial to individual treatment or “per- 
sonal consideration,” they simply did 
not believe what they were saying. 
To ask one limited human being to 
know 130 or 160 children so com- 
pletely as to render individual treat- 
ment to each, is to play the prank of 
the mad Hatter in asking Alice to have 
some wine. “I don’t see any,” said 
Alice. “There isn’t any,” said the 
Hatter. 

No board with even a slight respon- 
sibility for its task could possibly tol- 
erate the huge degree of child labor to 
which these placed-out children are 
subjected, creating and underwriting 
in the minds of the community the 
thought that the dependent child 
should be grateful even for the chance 
to labor; nor would the physical and 
moral neglect of children after place- 
ment be so prevalent: if the board of 
directors believed that these children 
had anything like the same claim to 
human treatment as their own boys 
and girls. 

A case in point is that of a farmer’s 
wife who was asked by the directors of 
a small institution to take twenty-nine 
boys and girls of varying ages for the 
summer vacation. She requested that 
the directors provide an attendant 
who could be with the children during 
the day, as with her household tasks 
she could see little of them other than 
at meal times. Her request was re- 
fused. Because of the indifference of 
the directors she assumed a similar at- 
titude and considered it no concern of 
hers when the older boys and girls 
went into the woods each morning 
after breakfast, staying away until the 
noon hour and repeating the same pro- 
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cedure in the afternoon. The board 
may have held the farmer’s wife re- 
sponsible for supplying an attendant, 
but if so, did not see to it that she se- 
cured one. This happened as recently 
as the summer of 1920. 


KNOWING THE CHILD 


The board that establishes a policy 
of justice toward its children will see in 
each child a human individual to be 
treated as such and will provide con- 
ditions that will contribute to his best 
development. To consider the child in 
the light of a human individual one needs 
to know who and what he is and, in 
transferring him to a strange home, to 
see him first against the background of 
his own home and family surround- 
ings. One must have detailed infor- 
mation that will give a fine compre- 
hension of the stock from which he 
comes, the soil in which he has been 
growing, the kind of human plant into 
which he is developing and the rea- 
sons why he needs to be transplanted. 
All of this knowledge is positively es- 
sential before the one can attempt to 
arrange for the child’s future. The 
diagnosis for treatment, as it were, 
must be made upon a generous body of 
facts covering the life of the child and 
his family. 


KNOWING THE Home 


The foster home plays an integral 
part in treatment and, as the urge to 
give individual treatment leads to the 
necessity of thoroughly knowing the 
child before any plan can be made, 
just so does it become essential to 
know many facts about a prospective 
foster home before one can wisely in- 
terpret the type of work for which it is 
best fitted or before any choice can be 
made for a special home for a special 
child. This choice should be made re- 
gardless of the class in society from 
which the home may come, for the 
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home must be considered only in the 
light of its fitness for the task. With 
the enlightened organization, the day is 
past when any child is placed in the 
foster family solely as a therapeutic 
agent. 

An organization, by virtue of thor- 
oughly knowing each child before 
placement, creates its own demand for 
thoroughly investigated homes. It 
can use no others. Out of its desire for 
justice it just naturally cannot make a 
practice of placing its children in par- 
tially investigated homes to complete 
the investigation through the child’s 
experience with the family. Could any 
better method be devised for atrophy- 
ing those qualities in a child, which 
should later blossom into self-respect- 
ing citizenship, than to pass him from 
one poorly investigated home to an- 
other, transferring him because after 
each placement something undesirable 
was learned about the family—some- 
thing undesirable that should and 
could have been learned before any 
child ever stepped across its threshold? 
To let him experience an ugly temper 
that relieves itself at the expense of 
the child, a mean disposition that be- 
grudges the child a real place in the 
family life, tolerating him merely for 
the work he could do, under-nourish- 
ment or a bad moral background? Yet, 
over and over again, the crust of an in- 
vestigation is merely broken through 
just wide enough to shove in a child 
and he, in reality, becomes the investi- 
gating agent. The heavy toll which 
the delinquent group claims from the 
ranks of dependent children com- 
pelled to lead this “tramp life” is 
nothing short of appalling. 


AND EvIpENCE 
NEEDED 


In seeking to establish the correct 
evaluation of a prospective foster 
home one cannot, out of justice to 


someone else’s child, rely solely upon 
his own estimate of the family, their 
home life, or their place in the com- 
munity. However good his judgment, 
may be in the interpretation of people 
and situations, a few hours contact 
with one or two members of the 
family can hardly reveal enough of 
the truth to enable him to feel sure that 
the family as a whole is worth-while 
material. He must seek the judgment 
of those who have known the family at 
close range over a longer period and 
out of their experience gain additional 
facts upon which to base the final 
judgment. 

It is the person who has wintered 
and summered the family, and only he, 
who can give real evidence as to their 
moral fibre, or thoroughly comprehend 
the relations existing in the home be- 
tween man and wife, the degree of re- 
sponsibility each is showing toward the 
home and children, and what would 
seem to be the purpose underlying their 
desire to take another child into their 
midst. Have they a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of a child’s needs and, if 
there are other adults in the family, 
what is likely to be their attitude? It 
is quite possible for someone not hold- 
ing any place in the making of family 
decisions to create an atmosphere that 
reacts most unfavorably upon the 
child’s happiness. Then there are the 
health conditions of the family and 
the question of their disposition and 
temperament. Are they temperamen- 
tally fitted forthecare of children; what 
has been the care and training of their 
own or any children for whom they 
have been responsible; what is their 
native intelligence, the grade of house- 
keeping that holds throughout the 
year, their financial condition, the 
way in which they spend their leisure 
time, their interests and standing in 
the community? 

One needs to be shod with the desire 
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for something more than half truths 
and loose statements in the gathering of 
these facts, for invariably the person 
giving the information gives in propor- 
tion to the importance of the request 
as it exists in his own mind. One must 
often throw upon the mental screen of 
such a person a new conception of child- 
care before the facts wished for are 
forthcoming. Occasionally one may 
secure a full quota of evidence from 
one reference, but rarely does he find 
the person whose experience with the 
whole family has been so varied and 
whose judgment is so unbiased and 
discriminating that additional testi- 
mony is not needed; for, after all, 
the real value of testimony lies in 
having enough of it and it is the 
facts contributed by a group of per- 
sons that help weave the whole—facts 
that are weighed in the light of the 
personality, standards and judgment of 
each reference as well as his experience 
with the family. 


Kinp or ReFrerences REQUIRED 


Much depends upon having a group 
of well-chosen references, people who 
know the family from a variety of an- 
gles. It is desirable that all should not 
belong to the same social circle as the 
family. It is greatly to the advantage 
of the investigation when the names of 
references can be secured through a 
personal interview with the prospective 
foster mother, for much can be done to 
guide her in the making of a wise selec- 
tion. The personal interview also 
gives opportunity to secure suggestions 
of possible sources of information un- 
consciously given. To depend upon an 
answered question form, no matter how 
elaborate, for the names of references 
leaves one quite at the mercy of the 
choice of the person who sends them. 
Under these circumstances the best he 
can do is so to shape the question form 
as to convey the idea of the type of 
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references desired, and include such 
questions as ask for former addresses 
and church membership. Former ad- 
dresses, if of any duration, and partic- 
ularly if outside of a city section, are 
invariably fruitful sources of informa- 
tion and through them, where the fam- 
ily have not transferred their church 
membership, one can get back to an- 
other local group. If in this way one 
good reference can be located, he in 
turn will invariably suggest some 
other reliable person if so requested. 

To be obliged to interview most 
of the references by letter is another 
handicap, especially if the names of 
references have been secured through 
answered question forms and one 
knows little of what they represent. 
All sense of personal equation is lost. 
Make the letters as explicit as one may, 
he has no chance to get back of a 
spirit of indifference or misconception 
of the work and present his case. If, 
for instance, the majority of children 
throughout a section have been placed 
with little or no knowledge as to their 
physical condition, children with vene- 
real diseases going into homes where 
there are other children, no doctor is 
likely to take seriously a written re- 
quest for knowledge about health con- 
ditions in a prospective foster family. 
One must build up a large body of ref- 
erences throughout the territory used 
for placing—reliable people who can 
be interested and trained into an ap- 
preciation of what is needed in the way 
of information and who will, in response 
to letters of inquiry, secure the neces- 
sary facts from some authentic source 
if they themselves do not know the 
situation. 


Tue Visit To THE Foster Home 


The other essential portion of an in- 
vestigation is the visit to the foster 
family. This should be made, when- 
ever possible, after the references have 
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been interviewed, for the visitor 
should be free to give the family 
the mental assurance that they are ac- 
ceptable if he is to produce an atmos- 
phere congenial to the revealing of per- 
sonal history. To be obliged to make 
the first contact with a family through a 
visit to their home restricts one greatly 
in the possibilities of touching these 
finer chords. The fact that he does not 
know what the family represents is 
prohibitive of that relaxed mental state 
that makes for confidence. In asking 
for references the family knows that it 
is yet to be tested and, although the 
most friendly feeling may prevail, 
there is bound to be a subconscious 
tension, for it is hardly fair to give the 
family an assurance of receiving chil- 
dren until more is known concerning 
them. 

Where it is possible to have the first 
interview in the office, at which time 
the names of references are obtained or 
the application wholly eliminated, the 
way is left open for paying the home 
visits to only promising material and 
the visit thus freed for the closer con- 
tacts. One wants to know how life has 
affected the family and how they have 
taken it if he is really to know what 
they have to give to a child. One 
wants to know something of the en- 
vironment in which the husband and 
wife, themselves, grew up: their tradi- 
tions, their training, education and 
ambitions; the establishment of the 
new home; the training of their chil- 
dren; the man’s share in the home life; 
their interests in other people’s boys 
and girls; their contacts in the com- 
munity; the breadth of their experi- 
ence and how it has made for character 
and personality. To one who desires 
to sense the capacity of a home for 
shaping the life of a foster child this 
opportunity to gauge something of per- 
sonal experiences will not seem like 
trespassing on family intimacies, for it 


is never an end in itself. It is, to be 
sure, dealing in personalities and per- 
sonal values but is strangely imper- 
sonal. 

The home visit plays a vital part in 
interpreting the type of work the fam- 
ily is best fitted to do. A thoroughly 
good woman with an exaggerated idea 
of the divine right of parents may be 
just the person to bring certain chil- 
dren into line, but never the child who 
lacks confidence in his own ability. 
She may have done an excellent piece 
of work with her own boys and girls 
but one can hardly expect the majority 
of references to sense the situation from 
just the slant that one expects of a 
placing specialist. It is from the van- 
tage ground of his specialized experi- 
ence that he interprets and values fos- 
ter home material, its possibilities and 
impossibilities, on the basis of facts 
gleaned from a number of sources. 

There is something about the free- 
dom of placing the child in an entirely 
new environment, with the opportu- 
nity to select new home material free 
from the flaws existent in the child’s 
own home, that makes one somehow 
unconsciously search for the perfect 
home. One never quite relinquishes 
the search, always hoping at the next 
turn to find the home of his heart’s de- 
sire, selecting, however, in the mean- 
time from the imperfect human mate- 
rial that makes up the average imper- 
fect community, homes that under the 
right touch, in spite of their imperfec- 
tions, do marvelous work. 

The majority of homes, even the 
best, have their liabilities as well as 
their assets, and in the selective proc- 
ess one must see to it that the liabili- 
ties do not fall too low, for there are 
certain fundamentals essential to each 
and every home accepted, without 
which it would be unwise to consider it 
for the task. Foster parents must be 
people who have personal character to 
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a greater or less degree; people who 
have a spiritual unity in their lives, 
who are facing life squarely and be- 
lieve in their fellow men; people with 
good, native intelligence; people whose 
love has a touch of the universal and 
who can take to their hearts children 
who are in no way related to them. 
Their financial situation must be so 
that the home is not dependent upon 
the children’s board or labor for main- 
tenance. It is quite impossible to 
build up a family budget out of the 
board paid for children, as the rates go, 
and have anything left for the children. 
There should be good health condi- 
tions and a good environment—but 
character, as a rule, will satisfactorily 
shape the immediate environment. 


SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS IN Homes 


The special qualifications needed in 
a home vary according to the type of 
work undertaken and according to 
whether the child is to remain for a 
shorter or longer period. The baby 
placed for adoption must have in his 
new home such qualities as can meet 
his needs when he reaches adolescence; 
whereas the baby placed for tempo- 
rary care during the first year and a 
half of his life, may prosper quite 
beautifully with a woman of colorless 
personality or one lacking in force. 
The big, outstanding assets of the 
baby home are a passion for cleanliness 
and routine and an instinctive appre- 
ciation of the need of adjusting life to 
the baby; also a fine spirit of codpera- 
tion with the nurse and the doctor di- 
recting the child. When the mother of 
the baby is not married and visits the 
baby in the home, the foster mother 
must be one who will not unwisely 
guide the mother, for she will fre- 
quently turn to the foster mother for 
advice. 

In the home for the little “run- 
abouts,” children from two to six years 
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of age, the essentials one wishes to see 
are a respect for the child’s individu- 
ality and skill in training the child 
through ways of expression rather than 
repression. One wants a close, warm 
sympathy, an understanding of the 
need of routine as it relates to the 
child’s physical needs and an apprecia- 
tion of the wisdom of a simple, varied 
diet, a single bed in a room separate 
from his foster parents and plenty of 
out-of-door space for play. 

The outstanding qualities in the 
home for the pre-adolescent and ado- 
lescent child are a sympathetic under- 
standing that will lead him into some 
knowledge of self and his relation to 
the world of people about him, an 
ability to help in the readjustment of 
the child’s life, when former environ- 
ment has been against him—in short, 
the spirit which a good foster mother 
unconsciously expressed when she 
wrote to her boy’s visitor: “Rejoice 
with me; Jack and I pulled down the 
last stone in the wall between us in our 
Sunday night talk and I now feel sure 
of the love and confidence of my boy. 
There are years of work in the garden- 
ing line—pulling up weeds and plant- 
ing flowers—but I have accomplished 
the thing that is the foundation in a 
case like Jack’s. Hetalks tome nowand 
I have read a lot between the lines and 
that helps me in handling him. I find 
my bed-time talks are wonderful helps.” 

One needs sanity on the question of 
sex, a resourcefulness in developing in- 
terests and in establishing good neigh- 
borhood and community contacts, a 
wise balance between work and play. 
Such qualities are essential, whether 
board is paid for the child or whether 
by service in the home he earns the 
privilege of attending school, or gives 
all of his time in return for wages. It 
is not a question of economic status, 
but of the best development of the 
adolescent child. 
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A doctor’s wife, with three small 
children of her own, considered taking 
into her family a girl of sixteen to assist 
in the home with the opportunity of 
attending school. The girl had lived 
for several years in an institution, but 
upon reaching her sixteenth birthday 
was expected to earn her own way. 
She was a good worker, but subject to 
periods of rather deep depression. In 
the doctor's family no separate room 
was to be provided for her. She was 
to use a room occupied by the family 
during the day, and no recreation, be- 
yond that of attending school and Sun- 
day school every other Sunday, was to 
be provided. This, the doctor’s wife 
considered ample for any girl who was 
obliged to depend upon herself for sup- 
port; indeed, if further provision had 
to be made she did not wish to con- 
sider her. 


EFFICIENT SUPERVISION 


The foster family that is finally ac- 
cepted for service is precious material 
and, that it may become proficient in 
the work, should be shown every con- 
sideration by the organization direct- 
ing the task, for working with someone 
else’s child is far different from work- 
ing with one’s own. The difference 
in family background, inheritance, 
health, which often affects behavior, 
and early training throws the whole 
situation into a different setting. As 
one foster mother expressed it: “‘ With 
our children it was a growth of years 
from their tiny babyhood. We never 
lied to them about anything and they 
just naturally didn’t lie. There was so 
much in their training that we just did 
without reasoning it out and, begin- 
ning at the very beginning, there was 


nothing to uproot. Thee sees, there 
was no problem about our children. 
By the time they were big enough to 
be fairly naughty they had learned not 
to be.” 

From the difference in setting there 
are bound to be storm and stress pe- 
riods that call for the judgment of a 
person skilled in the art of adjusting 
human difficulties, who through the 
knowledge of many families and many 
children and, particularly, of the foster 
family and child in question, can sense 
the cause and release the tension. This 
he may accomplish through re-inter- 
preting the child and his people to the 
foster family, rekindling their sympathy 
and realization that reéducation cannot 
come by leaps and bounds, or re-inter- 
preting the family and the new life to 
the child or the child’s relatives. This 
art of supervision calls for the expres- 
sion of an appreciative understanding 
of all that the foster family are endeav- 
oring to do and a contagious faith in 
their possibilities, which stimulates to 
further effort. Often the day is saved 
by the bit of humor, which does so much 
to illumine the situation for those who 
are living close to it, bringing to them 
new hope and courage. Effective super- 
vision means so knowing each foster 
family and child through keeping 
closely in touch with them that by 
timely, definite suggestion many a diffi- 
culty may be forestalled and the fam- 
ily helped into attaining a grade of 
work that, unaided, would be to them 
an impossibility. Supervision is the 
crowning factor in developing foster 
home standards, for it takes, as it were, 
raw home material and through its 
creative touch helps to shape the sea- 
soned product. 
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Supervision of Placed-Out Children 


(With Special Reference to Those Who Should Ultimately Be 
Returned to Their Families) 


By Karsarine P. Hewins 
General Secretary, The Church Home Society, Boston, Massachusetts 


HE office telephone rang. “Dr. 

Howe speaking. My colored 
cook wants to find a home for the five- 
year old child of a deceased friend. 
She van pay the board and will clothe 
the child.” 

Next morning the visitor from the 
Department of Advice and Assistance 
in the child-caring agency to which 
this case was referred, started her 
investigation. There was apparently 
little to learn. Diana, the cook, 
either didn’t know or wouldn’t tell. 
“She didn’t rightly belong to mah 
frien’,” she explained. “She got her 
from a lady in New Jersey and I don’ jes 
disremember “bout her; but anyhow 
youse is all right ’cause I’m gittin’ 
good wages an’ I sho will pay her 
boahd reglar.” 

But the visitor needed to know 
more: who was the child and did she 
have any relatives; what was her back- 
ground and what sort of foster home, 
if any, did she need? Other clues 
lacking, little Gracie herself was ques- 
tioned. Carefully and tactfully she 
was led to describe her life in the city 
of R She recalled her mother. 
Her name was Kate. Then there was 
Josie who, together with her mother, 
had been in the big jail just across the 
street from where they all lived. With 
this slender clue in hand, the investi- 
gator wrote to a sister agency in R 
which skilfully identified the family. 
Gracie’s mother, it appeared, had been 
born in Virginia of respectable parents 
and had left her home to hide herself 
and her shame in the city where she 
had given birth to this illegitimate 


child. Her parents had mourned her 
as dead and did not know of the child’s 
existence. When confronted’ with 
these facts, Diana broke down and 
admitted she had feared to tell the 
truth and that Gracie’s mother was her 
own cousin. Correspondence with re- 
sponsible citizens in their home town 
found the grandparents pathetically 
eager to give a home to the child and 
to atone through her for their lack of 
understanding of their daughter. And 
so the little girl was sent south to be 
brought up by her own people who 
would love and rear her as no foster 
parents, however well chosen, could 
possibly do. 

This story serves to illustrate the 
need of searching investigation before 
children are received by an agency for 
placing-out. Only after every avenue 
has been exhausted, every effort made 
to keep or to establish a child with his 
own, should we resort to what is at 
best only a substitute for the real 
home with his own father and mother 
which is every child’s right. 

In his special message to Congress, 
following the White House Conference 
held in 1909, Theodore Roosevelt 
said: “Home life is the highest and 
finest product of civilization. Chil- 
dren should not be deprived of it 
except for urgent and compelling rea- 
sons.” Over and over again, now in 
one form now in another, comes the 
heart wail of a child, “If I only had a 
mother she would understand.” This 
is the expression of a God-given in- 
stinct born in every child and based on 
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a vital need—‘“‘to belong” as so many 
express it. 

It is the recognition of this principle 
that has brought about the establish- 
ment of case work methods of inquiry 
in the best placing-out agencies. By 
this means a surprising proportion of 
applications is found to be capable of 
family adjustment. 

But we must not delude ourselves. 
Every home is not a home. To keep 
a child with his natural parents just 
because they are biologically respon- 
sible for his existence may be quite as 
great an injustice to him as unjusti- 
fiably to separate him from them. 
What is needed in every case is such 
a weighing and examining of all the 
facts as shall lead to a decision based 
on the ultimate and real, and not the 
temporary or imaginary needs of the 
child, his family and the community. 
Such evaluation calls for skilled pro- 
fessional analysis and synthesis of the 
highest order. It presupposes a high 
ideal of the spiritual and moral values 
of family life. 

Having reminded ourselves that good 
investigation often prevents the need 
of placing, let us consider the child 
who must be placed-out. Not until 
social work, like medicine and the law, 
develops a terminology of its own will 
social workers fully understand one 
another’s use of terms. For the pur- 
poses of this article, the term “placed- 
out” is used with reference to any 
child separated for a longer or shorter 
period from his own blood relatives 
(other than his siblings) and cared for 
in a family home under the supervision 
of an agency, public or private. The 
term thus used applies to children 
placed in free homes, at board, or re- 
ceiving wages. By a child is meant 
any minor under the age of twenty- 
one years. 

Many child-caring societies have 
abandoned the institutional method 


of care in favor of the more elastic 
system of placing-out, but too many 
have failed to follow the child with 
enough intelligently directed over- 
sight after he is placed. Herein lies 
the source of much criticism of placing- 
out. The fault lies in the adminis- 
tration and is not inherent in the sys- 
tem. 


NEED oF A DEFINITELY FoRMULATED 
PLAN 


When an agency assumes the grave 
responsibility of separating a child 
from his family, it takes squarely 
upon its shoulders the onus of a plan 
for supervision and the means for 
carrying it out. A deliberate formu- 
lation of such a plan at the outset is 
the first step towards putting it into 
operation. A second step is the com- 
mitment of this plan to writing so that 
the record is clear as to the intention. 
Without these steps it not infrequently 
happens that societies find themselves 
inquiring as to the underlying reason 
why this or that child was taken and 
fail to find the answer in the record. 
Without a clear-cut statement of the 
plan the very purpose in mind when 
the child was received may be unwit- 
tingly thwarted and supervision be- 
come aimless and desultory instead of 
pointed and orderly. It is not always 
possible or even desirable that the 
first plan should be carried out in full 
detail. Circumstances may arise 
later that indicate radical changes. 
The point is that these changes are 
more effective when made consciously 
and with deliberate reference to an 
original plan rather than in a hap- 
hazard and hasty fashion. 

Every plan should include a dual 
supervision: that of the child in his 
foster home and that of his own fam- 
ily. These two parts of a whole are 
interdependent and for their best 
development should be conducted 
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under the direction of a single visitor. 
It is often fatal to good supervision of 
a placed-out child if the family is 
supervised by someone other than the 
child’s own visitor. With the best of 
intentions and the most complete 
understanding of an ultimate end to be 
achieved, two visitors in the same so- 
ciety, not to mention two of different 
agencies, find great difficulty in not 
running counter to each other when 
they attempt team work of this sort. 


SUPERVISION 


Whatever supervision may be—and 
here again we need a definition—it is 
at least something more than an annual 
or a quarterly “visitation” by an 
over-worked agent who, upon her re- 
turn to the office, commits to the record 
the negative report of “O.K.” or 
“Found child in good condition— 
seems happy.” It is rather such over- 
sight of a child and his family as shall 
provide him with an environment 
which shall be a constant justification 
for the assumption that the super- 
vising society is constructively shaping 
the life of a future citizen. 

The following is an illustration of a 
failure to give adequate family super- 
vision, whereby an investment became 
a wasteful extravagance: A_ child- 
placing society took into its care three 
small children. The plan as revealed 
by the record was: “Place Mary, 
Jeanie and Curtis while mother, whose 
prognosis is good, takes treatment at a 
tuberculosis sanatorium. Aunt Jeanie 
will take Sophie. As soon as father 
gets employment he should contribute 
towards support of the children.” All 
three children were young, normal 
physically and mentally. It was com- 
paratively easy to place them together 
in an approved foster home favorably 
known to the society through repeated 
use. It was known from the first that 
only by constant oversight could the 
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mother be prevailed upon to stay her 
allotted time at the sanatorium and 
thus effect acure. The foster mother’s 
interest was secured and she wrote 
weekly to her, giving encouraging re- 
ports regarding the children’s progress. 
Hard times continued to make it 
difficult for the father to get more than 
casual occupation. Though the chil- 
dren’s visitor made suggestions of 
work opportunities by letter and urged 
him to come to the office, she did not 
go to see him and she did not personally 
visit the mother at the sanatorium. 
Meanwhile she visited the children 
with conscientious frequency, seeing 
them in their foster home and at school. 
They were taken to the dentist, their 
adenoids were removed and, last but 
not least, they went to the circus. 
The father found time and money to 
visit his wife and children, but did not 
contribute a cent for their support or 
volunteer any explanation of this 
delinquency. 

And then the visitor learned quite 
by accident that, against advice, the 
mother had discharged herself from 
the sanatorium and was living with 
her husband in furnished lodgings. 
Their own furniture, not yet paid for 
on the installment plan, was still in 
storage. Meanwhile, the aunt who 
had taken Sophie had decided that 
if the mother were home she might as 
well have her child while she, the 
aunt, took a much desired vacation. 
The society was caring for the other 
children under these adverse home 
conditions. It had failed through lack 
of family supervision to impress upon 
these parents the significance of the 
whole plan and their part in it. 

A more constructive bit of family 
supervision of placed-out children is 
the following: ““Mrs. M——, a de- 
serted wife, asked a child-placing so- 
ciety to care for her three children, 
fourteen, nine, and two years old, 
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respectively. The home was already 
broken up. The father, immoral and 
a bigamist, had been gone a year. 
The mother’s physical condition was 
such that an operation followed by a 
long rest was imperative. The chil- 
dren were placed by the society; hos- 
pital treatment and, later, convalescent 
care were arranged for the mother. She 
dreaded the ordeal and had to be en- 
couraged step by step. So too she 
had to be encouraged in regard to 
tracing and prosecuting her husband. 
But a patient, painstaking and re- 
sourceful visitor saw her frequently 
and together they worked out the 
future. At the end of a year, the 
mother’s health restored and regular 
weekly payments coming from her 
husband, an apartment was leased, 
furniture bought and the home re- 
established. At this point Mothers’ 
Aid was secured and the children re- 
turned to their mother. Even then, 
supervision continued for a year to 
make sure that all was well. At the 
end of the year this family was retired 
to a “perennial inquiry” list, a yearly 
follow-up that is something less than 
supervision, but which affords evi- 
dence of results both good and bad 
and serves to check up the work of a 
society. 

And what of supervision of placed- 
out children themselves? They 
should be so cared for that when the 
time comes for return to their families, 
defects of body, brain and character 
that can be corrected shall have been 
remedied. The tendency of the curve 
of the chart—spiritual as well as phys- 
ical—should be upward, depending in 
degree upon the qualities with which 
the children are originally endowed and 
the period they are under supervision. 
And for those who are permanently 
separated from their kin there is an 
even greater obligation, for they suffer 
from a handicap that entitles them to 


very special watchfulness and solici- 
tude. 


EssenTIALS TO Goop Piactne-Out 


We would unhesitatingly place per- 
sonality and training of the supervising 
visitor as the first essential to good 
placing-out. And this priority is not 
in any way belittling but rather em- 
phasizing our second requirement, a 
good foster home. It is because the 
selection of the home depends in the 
first place on the judgment and char- 
acter of the visitor and also because 
she has it so much within her power to 
develop that home through proper use 
to greater service, that we class her 
personality and training as of prime 
importance. A social worker with 
imagination may make admirable use 
of a home that looks useless at the 
outset. The writer recalls such an 
instance. A fourteen year old colored 
sex offender, possibly feeble-minded, 
had contaminated the children in her 
own neighborhood and was a menace 
to them and to herself. She needed 
intelligent observation in family and 
school life before the doctor could 
diagnose her as suitable for institu- 
tional care. The problem was how to 
give the child her due and to give it 
without danger to others. An intelli- 
gent childless couple, colored of course, 
living in a rural community away from 
neighbors was found willing to under- 
take the task; but when the school 
situation was investigated, it was dis- 
covered there was a barge ride of some 
two miles. Determined to master 
this difficulty, the resourceful visitor 
prevailed upon a_ well-to-do white 
neighbor to allow the child to go back 
and forth to school daily in her limou- 
sine with her own little daughter who 
was always accompanied by a maid. 
Thus the problem was solved and it 
took only a few months to determine 
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that the little colored girl needed cus- 
todiai care. 

The supervision and education of 
foster parents by the visitor is as im- 
portant as her direct contacts with the 
children, especially the younger ones. 
Given the essentials of character and 
an economic status that is above the 
poverty line, many a foster home of 
otherwise indifferent development can, 
with judicious oversight, be brought 
into far greater usefulness than at 
first appears possible. In communi- 
ties where placing-out has been car- 
ried on a long time and where foster 
homes are difficult to obtain in suf- 
ficiently large numbers, this is an 
especially important point. Another 
and perhaps an even more significant 
reason for working through foster 
parents as well as directly with the 
child, is the more natural relations 
which it establishes for him with the 
family. The more a child becomes 
truly a member of the foster family, 
and the more he can be identified 
with their community, the less he con- 
siders himself and is looked upon by 
others as belonging to a group of de- 
pendents. 

In referring to the responsibility of 
the state for children in need of special 
care, Robert W. Kelso says:! 


It is necessary to the advancement of 
any community that the forthcoming 
generation be superior physically and 
mentally to the generation out of which it 
springs. Consequently, organized society 
owes to the growing child who is in need of 
special care sufficient protection to render 
reasonably probable his up-growth to the 
age of self-support with physical health and 
intellectual attainment equal to that of 
the average child in the community. 


The economic wastefulness of merely 
patching up broken down human 
machines is acknowledged. Health 


! Standards of Child Welfare, Children’s Bureau 
Publication no. 60, p. 307. 
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movements throughout the country 
encourage prenatal and postnatal care 
for mothers. The Children’s Bureau, 
to stimulate interest in the early es- 
tablishment of a sound body, undertook 
the weighing and measuring of all the 
young children of the nation. Nearly, 
if not quite one-third of the states 
now have some measure of physical 
inspection and physical education in 
the schools. Dental clinics, school 
doctors and school nurses testify to 
the change in emphasis from allevia- 
tion to prevention. 


REQUIREMENTS OF Goop SUPERVISION 
oF Piacep-Out CHILDREN 


1. Physical Care 


Good supervision for the placed-out 
child means, first of all, a thorough 
preliminary physical examination by 
a competent physician. Remediable 
defects should be corrected. But this 
alone is not sufficient. Periodic re- 
examinations must be given. Only 
in this way can minor ailments be 
detected and incipient conditions ar- 
rested. If it be argued that such care 
is more than the average child in the 
community receives today, what shall 
be said of the dependency handicap 
from which our placed-out child suf- 
fers, and which the child in his own 
home never knows? This alone would 
justify any additional safeguards that 
may be thrown around the placed-out 
child. If the vicious circle of depend- 
ency is tobe broken and the child escape 
the fate of his parents; if, in other 
words, he is to become a self-sustain- 
ing citizen and an asset rather than a 
liability to society, it will be because 
his opportunities have been increased 
and his power of resistance to things 
physically and morally evil has been 
strengthened. The line of least resist- 
ance for dependents is down stream. It 
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takes a strong pull and a long pull to 
head them up stream. 


2. Diagnosis of Mental Abilities 


Routine mental examinations for 
children have not been thought as 
important as physical, but there is a 
growing appreciation of their value. 
Here again, as in medicine, we began 
by stressing the abnormal, the feeble- 
minded and the insane. For this 
reason a certain stigma has attached 
itself to these examinations, at least 
in the minds of the subjects and their 
parents. But when the emphasis is 
placed on prevention, on the positive 
value of mental tests as an aid to voca- 
tional guidance, codperation is sub- 
stituted for antagonism. It is as im- 
portant that special abilities shall be 
encouraged as it is that dangerous 
types shall be segregated. Special 
classes for the intellectually superior 
child are coming, more slowly, per- 
haps, but none the less surely than 
special classes for the backward. 

Well-rounded placing-out —super- 
vision includes a diagnosis of the men- 
tal abilities and limitations of each 
child. Such examinations should al- 
ways be given either by a competent 
psychiatrist or psychologist. Nothing 
is more dangerous than the dilettante 
dabbling by social workers or teachers 
in this subject. Important as we be- 
lieve the routine mental examination 
to be, we would rather see it omitted 
than given by an unqualified person. 
Intelligence quotients and mental age 
levels, if taken by themselves unre- 
lated to other equally important fac- 
tors, are usually misleading and often 
pigeon-hole a child in a most unfair 
manner. Rightly interpreted, they 
are a great aid to the understanding 
and fair treatment of the child. Social 
workers who supervise children should 
be in close consultation with the psy- 
chiatrist who will depend for much of 


his data on the child’s reactions to 
environment reported to him by the 
social worker. Together they will 
work out a program that shall be best 
adapted to the child’s particular needs. 
3. Religious Training 

Religious training is too often but 
slightingly regarded. It must be 
given in definite form to the placed- 
out child and no merely negative atti- 
tude towards this vital matter should 
be tolerated. A placed-out child has 
a right to be put with a family of his 
own faith where he will receive definite 
religious training. It is part of good 
supervision to follow him into his Sun- 
day school and church relations. So 
long as denominational differences 
exist, care should be exercised to insure 
the continuous upbringing of a Prot- 
estant child in the particular denom- 
ination to which his parents recognize 
allegiance. In taking this position 
we are conscious that it is not a popular 
view, and may not at first seem to 
square with the religious tolerance 
with which we are in entire accord. 
In our experience we have seen many 
a Protestant child given such a medley 
of religious instruction in the course 
of his journeyings from one foster home 
to another that he has grown up, not 
with a breadth of view and tolerance 
on religious matters but rather with a 
total disregard for worship in any 
form. Roman Catholic and Jewish 
children are already safeguarded in 
this particular. Childhood is not the 
time to leave a human being adrift in 
matters which relate to his soul’s 
needs. If he is to develop spiritually 
as well as physically and morally, he 
must receive religious education quite 
as definitely and regularly as he re- 
ceives instruction in the three R’s 
and the moral code. Later in life he 
will thus be better prepared to select 
for himself that form of worship that 
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appeals most strongly to him, and only 
thus will he have a foundation on which 
to build his own faith. 

4. Recreational Facilities 

Play is growth under the supervision 
of the great achieving instincts, the chief 
of which are hunting, fighting, creation, 
rhythm, nurture, curiosity and team play. 
They form the constant element in the 
child’s life and become the warp of the 
resulting fabric. 

Very glibly the formula that recrea- 
tion is vital to the all-round develop- 
ment and growth of the individual is 
repeated, and yet how comparatively 
little is done about it. As part of a 
constructive program for the super- 
vision of placed-out children, it is sure 
to be given more emphasis in the future 
than in the past. Beginning with the 
need of the infant for self-expression, 
this instinct must be given opportunity 
for growth. It is a well recognized 
fact that babies do not thrive on the 
congregate plan. Froebel tells us that 
no matter how complete the physical 
surroundings, there is nothing that 
replaces the mother who, through her 
natural contacts, develops the play 
spirit essential to physical growth and 
even to life with the very young. 
Later on, play has moral and spiritual 
significance. 

Each age period has its special play 
features. The dramatic age when the 
imagination must be wisely guided is 
followed by the age of reality. Then 
wholesome outdoor sports make their 
appeal. An opportunity is afforded 
to develop team spirit and an obliga- 
tion towards the rights of others. 
Play rightly directed, puts a restraint 
on present gratification for future gain. 
It is the medium in which self-mas- 
tery and loyalty towards others is 
developed. Foster mothers should be 
led to regard as essential, recreation 


* Play in Education, by Joseph Lee, p. 62. 
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adapted to the age and condition of 
each child. 

For the older children, gymnasium, 
Boy and Girl Scout activities, skating, 
swimming and even dancing and music 
lessons, all in their proper sequence 
and in accordance with the needs of the 
individual child, should be arranged, 
always under careful supervision. 
Necessary attendant fees should be 
borne cheerfully by the agency and 
recognized as legitimate expenses like 
eye-glasses and dentistry. 


5. Adequate Clothes, Etc. 


The limits of this article forbid more 
than passing reference to such a detail 
of supervision as clothing, more im- 
portant in character-building than 
many realize. The self-respect en- 
gendered in a fourteen-year-old girl 
who is allowed to make her own pur- 
chases under supervision and who 
thereby receives perhaps her first lesson 
in thrift and true economy, can best be 
appreciated by those who have wit- 
nessed the change wrought by this 
means in such a girl who has lived not 
merely in “‘hand-me-downs,” from 
older brothers and sisters, but in cast- 
off garments donated by strangers. 
A suit “like other folks’”’ contains a 
powerful psychological impetus to- 
wards better human behavior than we 


are prone to believe. 


Thriftlessness, lack of fore-thought, 
inability to save for a rainy day grow 
out of early environment and poor 
home training. The majority of de- 
pendent families come from homes 
where living is a hand-to-mouth affair. 
A placing-out society has a wonderful 
opportunity through its controlled 
environment to teach budgeting at an 
early age. Allowances from five to 
twenty-five cents a week have great 
educational value. Whenever foster 
parents can give an allowance to chil- 
dren too young to earn small amounts, 
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they should be encouraged to do so. 
Wheneverthey cannot do it themselves, 
it should be considered a legitimate 
charge upon the society’s funds. In 
every instance, the child should be 
held to give a strict account of the 
money and be taught to budget it for 
benevolence, gifts, recreation and sav- 
ings. The age and development of a 
child should control the amount of the 
allowance, but a small one carries fully 
as great educational value as a large. 
Later on, boys and girls alike should 
be encouraged to earn small amounts 
by doing errands, picking berries, 
wheeling a baby for a neighbor and the 
like, and these small earnings should 
gradually replace the allowance. 

Supervision of the sort we have in 
mind cannot be given to a group of 
children exceeding forty. The group 
should be smaller if any considerable 
number of babies, unmarried mothers 
or other special problems is included. 
Distance of the foster home from the 
office as well as accessibility are among 
other considerations. 


6. Frequent Visits 


One frequently hears the query, 
“How often ought placed-out children 
to be visited?”” Supervision means so 
much more than merely visiting that 
one hesitates to say how often a visit 
should be made to the foster home. 
As a guide, but not as a rule, the 
writer feels that any child who has not 
been seen in his foster home for two 
months is in danger of being neglected. 
As a safeguard against this, certain 
agencies require the visitor to report 
such children to a supervisor. Cir- 
cumstances may justify the visitor in 
having let this interval elapse. Never- 
theless, it is a danger signal and should 
be watched by a supervisor. Con- 
trariwise, a child, especially when he 
first comes into care and has been 
placed in a home that is new to the 


society as well as to him, may be visited 
to advantage weekly or oft®ner. Ad- 
justments between foster parents and 
children are facilitated by sympathetic 
oversight. A dictatorial overlord at- 
titude on the part of the visitor must 
never be indulged in and, above all, 
anything approaching a spy attitude 
should be discouraged. Rather should 
there be established a frank comrade- 
ship whereby the visitor is accepted as 
next friend, but a companionship that 
in no way sets aside the child’s rela- 
tionship to the foster home. It is a 
delicate balance to maintain, this ul- 
timate responsibility of a society for 
the welfare of the child and the develop- 
ment of an at-home atmosphere be- 
tween foster parents and children. 
Those who have done it testify that it 
is a workable adjustment. 


SuMMARY 


To sum up the principles of wise 
placing-out: 

1. Children should be separated 
from their own families only after all 
practical measures have been exhausted 
for continuing or making possible 
reasonably good family life. 

2. When it is clearly indicated that 
the family cannot be maintained with 
advantage to the group, and placing- 
out is shown to be desirable for the 
child, and when it may be looked upon 
as treatment designed to reéstablish 
the child in his own home, or when this 
is impossible, to set him on the road 
to maintaining an honest and indus- 
trious life, then :— 

3. Such constructive supervision 
shall be given the child and his family 
as shall tend to correct the conditions 
which made the separation necessary. 

4. The placed-out child, being under 
a dependency handicap by virtue of 
his lack of parental care, needs all the 
safeguards and opportunities for a full 
development of his powers that the 
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average child in the community needs, 
plus special safeguards and even greater 
opportunities because of the handicap 
from which he suffers. 

When we speak of dependency we do 
not limit ourselves to economic de- 
pendency; on the contrary we would 
include the child dependent upon 
others than his natural protectors for 
love and sympathy and understand- 
ing. Nothing can replace the mother 
who, looking into her child’s face, sees 
her own and her husband’s weaknesses 
and strength reflected there and seeing 
knows and understands and loves and 
forgives as no other human being ever 
can do. Nothing that human in- 
genuity can devise will replace good 
parental care in the life of a child. In 
spite of all our efforts, preventive and 
remedial, many thousands of children 
fail of this, their just due. When this 
happens, whether through the fault of 
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the individual or of society, it is so- 
ciety’s obligation and its own safeguard 
to give the best substitute possible. 
For most children this is a foster home, 
carefully selected with the needs of 
the individual child in mind, and super- 
vised by a naturally endowed, well 
educated and specially trained person 
who has the fundamental qualities of 
tact, humor and love of her kind. 

Time was when any well disposed 
decadent female of uncertain years 
was thought equal to the task of di- 
recting the lives of placed-out chil- 
dren. Today the job is looked upon 
as of such importance and dignity that 
it ranks as a type of work which calls 
for careful preparation and study of 
the technique of case work. The social 
surgery which is implied in the separa- 
tion of a child from his family is a task 
big enough to challenge the interest of 
the best minds. 


Social Responsibility for the Protection of Children 
Handicapped by Illegitimate Birth 


By Karuartne F. Lenroor 
Director, Editorial Division, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


N its bearings upon social standards, 
family relationships, infant mor- 
tality, dependency and neglect, illegit- 
imacy occupies a place of more than 
usual interest. Among all races and 
peoples from the time of the establish- 
ment of the marriage institution, the 
problem of birth out of wedlock has 
been present. As marriage became in- 
terwoven with private property and 
inheritance rights, the stigma upon 
illegitimacy increased, and also the 
hazards to which the child born out of 
wedlock was subjected. In an effort to 
prevent illegitimacy and to stamp out 
infanticide, which was alarmingly prev- 
alent, Church and state in the Middle 


Ages imposed drastic penalties upon 
the mothers. The children were de- 
prived of civil and ecclesiastical rights; 
though during this period the begin- 
nings of the modern movement for the 
protection of such children were seen in 
the establishment of foundling asy- 
lums, with their tours in which children 
could be left secretly. 

Modern times have seen a marked 
change in the attitude of society toward 
the child born outside the sanction of 
the law, though only within recent 
years has this altered point of view 
been crystallized into legal form. 
From the decree of Napoleon forbid- 
ding inquiry into paternity, it is a long 
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step to the French laws permitting 
such inquiry, enacted shortly before 
the War, and the proposal for more 
thorough enforcement of paternal re- 
sponsibility, made by a French dele- 
gate to the Second International Con- 
gress for Child Welfare held in Brussels 
in July of this year. In England, under 
the common law the child of illegiti- 
mate birth has been termed “‘filius 
nullius,” and the only recognition of 
responsibility on the part of the parents 
for his support has been under the poor 
law or governed by its policies; but only 
recently a strong reform movement has 
been led by the National Council for 
the Unmarried Mother and Her Child. 
A bill backed by the National Coun- 
cil and for some time pending in 
Parliament, recognizes that the child 
born out of wedlock has two parents, 
both having certain obligations toward 
their offspring, and that the state owes 
especial protection to all such children. 
A substitute bill, much modified, is 
now before Parliament.' But it is the 
Scandinavian countries—first Norway 
and then Sweden—which have led in 
enacting legislation assuring to the 
child of illegitimate birth some approx- 
imation of the parental care and sup- 
port accorded the child born in wed- 
lock. 

In the United States, illegitimacy 
legislation has mainly followed the 
English precedents. It is only within 
the last ten or twelve years that a 
movement has developed which has 
already placed upon the statute books 
of several states more just and ade- 
quate laws, based upon the theory that 
the children are innocent and that, so far 
as such advantages can be secured by 
legal and social measures, they are en- 
titled to the same benefits of home life 


' For debates on the English bill, see Parlia- 
mentary Debates. H. C., Vol. 128, No. 57. See 
also Maternity and Child Welfare, London, Vol. 
5, No. 4 (April, 1921), p. 105. 


and parental care as are enjoyed by 
children of more fortunate birth. 


Tue PREVALENCE oF BirtH Ovt oF 
WEDLOCK 


In the United States it is very diffi- 
cult to secure adequate data on the 
prevalence of birth out of wedlock, 
even in the states—comprising 58.6 per 
cent of the total population—which 
are now included in the birth registra- 
tion area. The proportion of unregis- 
tered illegitimate births is undoubtedly 
greater than the proportion of unreg- 
istered legitimate. The entry of in- 
correct information on the birth cer- 
tificate further invalidates the figures, 
and the failure of many states and 
cities to compile separate statistics 
for illegitimate births reduces still fur- 
ther, the amount of information avail- 
able. The figures that can be obtained 
indicate a problem not so great in ex- 
tent as in most European countries,’ 
but of sufficient proportions to demand 
serious attention and study. In eight 
states in the birth registration area in 
1915, the number of live births re- 
ported as illegitimate per 1,000 single, 
widowed, and divorced women of child- 
bearing age (15 to 44 years) was 4.6. 
This percentage was lower than in any 
European country for which figures 
were obtained except Ireland. 

In most states for which data can be 
secured, the percentage of illegitimate 
live births ranges from seven-tenths of 
one per cent to 2.4, if Negro births in 
states having large Negro populations 
are excluded. Table 1 shows the per 
cent of illegitimate live births in 28 
states, 22 of which are now in the birth- 
registration area. 

In twenty-one cities having more 
than 100,000 population, statistics of 
illegitimate births are available and 


? For prevalence in Europe, see U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, [legitimacy as a Child Welfare Problem. 
Part 1, Washington, 1920. Pp. 10-15. 
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TABLE 1 


Per Cent or Live Reportep Twenty-E1cut STATES OF THE 
Unrrep States * 


STATE 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Alabama 
1.0 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.9 1.1 
14.1 13.7 12.8 10.0 11.6 14.4 
1.4 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.5 
Kentucky :t 

ens 5t 8.6¢ | 10.4} 
Maryland:t 

ent 2.4 2.2 1.7f 1.8f 1.9} 1.7 

20.7 20.5 17.1f 17.1f 18.0} 19.5 
nan 2.0 1.9 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.8 
2.1 2.2 2.4 2.3 2.9 3.0 
0.9 1.9 1.0 0.3 0.5 0.7 
0.8 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.3 
North Carolina:t 

ace ba 12.5t | 11.4¢ | 11.5f 
1.8t 1.3t 1.5} 
Oklahoma 

2.0 1.8 1.8t 1.8f 1.9f 
South Carolina:t 

0.8 0.9 0.9 0.7 0.9 0.7 
1.0 1.0 1.2 1.2 1.8 

Virginia :t 

1.4 1.6 1.5 1.5} 


* Unless otherwise indicated, the data were furnished by state departments of health and bureaus 
of vital statistics. For figures for earlier years, see Illegitimacy as a Child Welfare Problem, Part I, 
cited above, p. 23. In some states it was impossible to tell with absolute certainty whether or not 
stillbirths were included in the number of births, especially in the number of illegitimate births. 

+ States now in the United States birth registration area. 

t U. S. Bureau of the Census: Birth Statistics for the Birth Registration Area of the United States, 
1917, 1918, 1919. Washington, 1919, 1920, 1921. 
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are given in Table 2. The percentages 
for most of these cities are larger than 
those for the states in which they are 
located. 

In 1919, the Children’s Bureau made 
an estimate of the total yearly average 
of white illegitimate births in the 
United States, by applying the average 
number of illegitimate births per 1,000 
single, widowed, and divorced white 
women of child-bearing age in the six- 
teen states for which statistics were 
available, to the estimated number of 
all such women in the country. From 
this estimate, it appears certain that at 
least 32,000 white children are born out 
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of wedlock each year. To what haz- 
ards these unwanted and unwelcomed 
babies are subjected will be shown later 
in this discussion. 


Tue BackGrRounpD OF ILLEGITIMACY 


Who are the mothers and fathers of 
these many thousands of children born 
out of wedlock each year? With what 
heritage are the children endowed? 
What are the possibilities of care by the 
mothers and fathers, and to what ex- 
tent is the protective aid of the com- 
munity, exercised through public or 
private agencies, a necessity? All 
these questions are involved in the 


TABLE 2 


Per Cent or Live Brrruas Reportep ILLeGiTiMaTe In Twenty-One CITIES OF THE 
Unrrep States Havinc More Tuan 100,000 Popvuation * 
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* The data were furnished by state or city departments of health or bureaus of vital statistics. For 
figures for earlier years, see Illegitimacy as a Child Welfare Problem, Part I, cited above, p. 25. 
Tt Includes stillbirths. The percentages would have been slightly lower had stillbirths been 


excluded. 
t Not available. 


* Illegitimacy as a Child Welfare Problem, Part I, cited above, pp. 26-27, 
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formulation of a wise social program. 
Recent studies have shown that 
many of the mothers—from one-ninth 
to about one-fifth in various groups for 
which information has been obtained— 
are but children themselves, being un- 
der the age of eighteen years. About 
the same proportion of the fathers are 
under the age of legal majority. Avail- 
able information indicates that the 
great majority of the mothers are gain- 
fully employed prior to the child’s 
birth, chiefly in domestic service or as 
semi-skilled factory workers. Almost 
half the fathers are in the ranks of semi- 
skilled workers, laborers or servants, 
though a large percentage are skilled 
workers or clerks and kindred workers. 
One-fifth of the mothers of infants 
born out of wedlock in Boston during 
one year, for whom the information 
justified classification as to mental con- 
dition, were known to be below normal 
mentally, 8.8 per cent having been 
diagnosed as feeble-minded. These 
are understatements. Considering to- 
gether the mental condition of parents 
and maternal grandparents, only frag- 
mentary information being available, 
it was found that of 2,178 children born 
out of wedlock who were under care of 
social agencies, at least 19 per cent had 
a heritage in which there was known or 
probable insanity, feeble-mindedness, 
or other subnormal or abnormal mental 
condition. In 9 per cent of the cases 
there was definite feeble-mindedness or 
insanity in the family history. 
Repeated infractions of the moral 
code, serious alcoholism, or other anti- 
social characteristics were reported in 
the histories of 42 per cent of the moth- 
ers of children born out of wedlock in 
one year, for whom social information 
was available, while the mothers of 54 
per cent of the children under care of 
social agencies and of the same per cent 
of children under care of the state, 
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were so reported. Considering to- 
gether the character of mother, father, 
and maternal grandparents for the 
group of 2,178 children under care of 
social agencies, only 38 per cent of the 
children had parents and grandparents 
who were of good character, so far as 
known. The mothers, fathers, or 
maternal grandparents of 62 per cent 
were alcoholic, immoral, otherwise de- 
linquent, or of poor character.‘ 
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Infant mortality. Wherever com- 
parative figures are available showing 
infant mortality rates among babies of 
legitimate and of illegitimate birth, 
they tell the same story of the hazard 
to life and health to which the latter 
are subjected. 

In Baltimore in 1915, white children 
of legitimate birth died at a rate of 
95.9 per thousand, while the infant 
mortality rate for white children of 
illegitimate birth was 315.5, or 3.3 times 
as great. In Milwaukee, in the two- 
year period 1916-1917, the infant mor- 
tality rate among children born out of 
wedlock was 236.8 per thousand—two 
and one-fourth times as high as the 
rate for children of legitimate birth. 
In Boston, in 1914, the infant mortality 
rate based on the number of births and 
of infant deaths in that year, was 95 
for children of legitimate birth and 281 
—three times as high—for those born 
out of wedlock. Early separation of 
the mother and child and the conse- 
quent difficulties in feeding undoubt- 
edly account in large part for these 
excessive rates, though the rate for 
diseases of early infancy, closely asso- 
ciated with prenatal and natal condi- 
tions, was in Boston nearly three times 
as high as the corresponding rate for 
children of legitimate birth.’ 

4 Illegitimacy as a Child Welfare Problem, Part 
2, and also Part 3 (in press). 

 Ibid., Part 2, and also Part $ (in press). 
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ComPaARATIVE Inrant Morrauity Rates ror Inrants Born In 
AND Born or 


95.0 

Boston, 1914 
Born in Born out 
wedlock of 


wedlock 


Deprivation of parental care and sup- 
port. By the circumstances of their 
birth, children born out of wedlock are 
deprived of the care and affection of 
both parents given under normal home 
surroundings. Separation from the 
mother at a very early age is a com- 
mon experience. Recognizing the re- 
lation between separation from the 
mother and infant mortality, the laws 
of two states forbid the separation of 
mothers and babies under six months 
of age, while in a third state and in the 
largest city of a fourth, the same pur- 
pose is attempted through regulations 
by official bodies.® 

A majority of the children born out 

* Maryland, Laws 1916 c. 210; North Carolina, 
Laws 1917 c. 59; Minnesota, Joint Resolution, 
State Board of Health, State Board of Control, 
1918; “ Milwaukee Program for Unwed Mothers 
Proves Value of Breast Feeding,” by Louise 
Drury, The Crusader, Vol. II, May, 1920, p. 18. 


95.9 


Baltimore, 1915 


Born in Born out 
wedlock of 
wedlock 


of wedlock receive no financial assist- 
ance from their fathers. Of 2,178 chil- 
dren of all ages under care of Boston 
agencies, the fathers of only 674—not 
quite one-third—were known to have 
contributed in any way to the support 
of the child or to have given the mother 
financial assistance; the fathers of two- 
fifths of 629 children less than two 
years of age under care of Philadelphia 
agencies, and the fathers of three- 
tenths of 271 children of the same age 
under care of Milwaukee agencies, had 
made such contributions, informally 
or through court action. 

Hereditary handicaps and environ- 
mental difficulties. The hereditary 
handicaps which are the lot of many 
children born out of wedlock have al- 
ready been indicated in the discussion 
of the background of illegitimacy. 
Besides being deprived in a large pro- 
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portion of cases of normal home life and 
of parental care and support, children 
born out of wedlock often suffer from 
other environmental disadvantages, in- 
cluding extreme poverty, poor living 
conditions, immorality or other de- 
linquencies on the part of those respon- 
sible for their care, and frequent shift- 
ings from home to home and from one 
type of care to another. 


Tue Rewation or ILLEGITIMACY TO 
DEPENDENCY AND DELINQUENCY 


Illegitimacy contributes largely to 
the burden the public must bear for 
the care and support of its weaker 
members; dependency upon social 
agencies is likely to begin earlier and 
to last longer in the case of children of 
illegitimate birth than among depend- 
ent children born in wedlock—except in 
those areas where almost immediate 
adoption is the rule in practically 
every instance coming to the attention 
of agencies. 

More than one-third of the children 
born out of wedlock in Boston in one 
year were, during infancy, given pro- 
longed care by child-caring or child- 
protective agencies. One-sixth of the 
cases under care of private child- 
caring agencies during the year, con- 
cerned children of illegitimate birth; 
one-ninth, of the cases under care of 
the publi child-caring agency of the 
city, and almost one-fourth, of those 
under care of the state child-caring 
agency.’ 

The relation between illegitimacy 
and juvenile delinquency is naturally 
less close than that existing between 
illegitimacy and dependency, but the 
indications are that children born out 
of wedlock contribute more than their 
share to the numbers of juveniles who 
come in conflict with the law or who 
are wayward and difficult to control. 

7 [legitimacy as a Child Welfare Problem, Part 
2, cited above. 


Probably this may be in part attributed 
to the shifting of the children from 
home to home and the comparative 
readiness with which custodians who 
are not parents of the children ask to 
be relieved of their care when they are 
troublesome. 


STANDARDS OF LEGAL PROTECTION 


In most states the child born out of 
wedlock bears practically the same re- 
lation to the mother, in matters of 
support and inheritance, as the child of 
legitimate birth; but in practically all’ 
states, up to the present time, it has 
been held incompatible with the inter- 
ests of the legal family to place the 
child of illegitimate birth upon an 
equality with the child born in wedlock, 
with respect to his claims upon the 
father. North Dakota in 1917 and 
Arizona in 1921, enacted laws declar- 
ing every child the legitimate child of 
his natural parents and entitled to the 
same degree of support and education 
whether born in wedlock or born out of 
wedlock. Certain states give limited 
rights of inheritance from the father. 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Missouri by a 
1921 law, give rights of inheritance 
from the father whose paternity has 
been proved during his life time.* 

Special forms of legal procedure have 
been developed for the establishment of 
paternity and the securing of support. 
Extreme examples of the inadequate 
amounts specified in many of these laws 
are found in the laws of one state in 
which the judgment is for a fine of $10 
and a single payment of $50; and in the 
laws of another where the amount al- 
lowed is from $1 to $3 amonth.® More- 
over, laws relating to support are ren- 
dered stillless effective by the limited use 
that is made of them. Within the past 


8 U.S. Children’s Bureau: Illegitimacy Laws of 
the United States and Certain Foreign Countries, 
by Ernst Freund, Washington, 1919, p. 21. 

* Ibid., p. 41. 
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few years has come a great awakening 
of interest in legislation affecting chil- 
dren born out of wedlock, which for a 
century had been in a static condition. 
A law greatly increasing the support- 
obligation of the father was enacted in 
Massachusetts in 1913. In 1917, Min- 
nesota passed one of the most liberal 
laws on the statute books of any state, 
and, in its administrative features, per- 
haps the most effective.” 

As a means of bringing to a con- 
structive conclusion its studies on ille- 
gitimacy as a child welfare problem, 
and at the request of the Inter-City 
Conference on Illegitimacy, an organ- 
ization representing about twenty local 
groups and many individual members, 
the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor held in 
1920 two regional conferences on stand- 
ards of legal protection for children 
born out of wedlock. The conclusions 
of these conferences may be summar- 
ized briefly as follows:" 


1. All births should be registered, but in 
the case of an illegitimate birth the name of 
the father should be recorded on the birth 
certificate only after an adjudication of pa- 
ternity or with the father’s written consent. 
All births not clearly legitimate should be 
reported to a public agency having the re- 
sponsibility for child welfare. 

2. Proceedings to establish paternity 
should be initiated by the mother, or, if she 
is unwilling, by the public agency above 
referred to. The law should provide for the 
use of either a civil or a criminal proceed- 
ing, the court should be equipped with a 
staff of probation officers or other social 
case workers and the proceedings should be 
as informal and private as possible. 

8. The Chicago conclusions stated that 
“the father of a child born out of wedlock 
should make financial provision for the ade- 


10 Massachusetts Laws 1913, c. 563; Minnesota 
Laws 1917, cc. 194, 210, 212. 

“U.S. Children’s Bureau, Standards of Legal 
Protection for Children Born Out of Wedlock, 
Washington, 1921, pp. 14-19. 


quate care, maintenance, and education of 
the child, having reference to the father’s 
economic condition.” The New York reso- 
lutions included the statement that “the 
obligations for support on the part of the 
father should be the same for the child born 
out of wedlock as for the legitimate child.” 
Settlements out of court in order to be 
valid should be approved by the court. 

4. After an adjudication of paternity or 
an acknowledgment in writing by the 
father, the child born out of wedlock should 
have the same rights of inheritance as the 
child born in wedlock, and assumption of 
the father’s name should be permissive. 

5. Whenever possible, the mother should 
be persuaded to keep her child during the 
nursing period at least. 

6. The duty of the state to protect the 
interests of children born out of wedlock 
was recognized and affirmed; it should be 
exercised through state departments having 
responsibility for child welfare. The par- 
ents should not be permitted to surrender a 


- child for adoption, or to transfer guardian- 


ship, or to place it out permanently for 
care, without order of the court or state 
department, made after investigation. 
The state should license and supervise pri- 
vate hospitals which receive unmarried 
mothers for confinement, and all private 
child-helping and child-placing agencies, 
giving full opportunity for the develop- 
ment of private initiatives 


As an outcome of the regional con- 
ferences, the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
organized to draft measures on sub- 
jects concerning which uniformity 
among the states is considered desira- 
ble, was requested to take under con- 
sideration the legal protection of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock. At the 1920 
meeting of the conference a committee 
on the status and protection of illegiti- 
mate children was appointed with Pro- 
fessor Freund as chairman. A report 
which included a first tentative draft 
of a uniform illegitimacy act was pre- 
sented to the annual meeting of the 
conference, held in Cincinnati August 
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24 to 30, 1921.'* After discussion, the 
bill was referred to the same com- 
mittee for further consideration and 
report next year. 

Under the draft, the father is made 
liable for the expenses of the mother’s 
pregnancy and confinement. The 
mother owes the child maintenance 
and support as if the child were legiti- 


mate. The father owes the child main- 


tenance and support, having regard to 
the condition in life of the mother, un- 
til the child reaches the age of sixteen 
years, or if the child is physically or 
mentally incapable of working, until 
the child arrives at full age; thereafter 
the obligation of the father is to be 
that of a lawful parent under the poor 
laws. The father’s obligation, where 
paternity has been judicially estab- 
lished or acknowledged by him, is en- 
forceable against his estate, subject to 
the equities of his widow and lawful 
children. Agreement or compromise 


- is binding only when adequate provi- 


sion is fully secured and when ap- 
proved by a court having jurisdiction 
to compel support of the child. 


SoctaL MEASURES FOR THE CARE OF 
THE, CHILDREN 


Social responsibility for the protec- 
tion of children handicapped by birth 
out of wedlock must be exercised along 
three lines: The prevention of infant 
mortality; the insuring, so far as possi- 
ble, of a mother’s care and a father’s 
support; provision for children whose 
parents cannot care for them. 

Efforts to reduce the appalling infant 
mortality rate among these children 
include: Provision for maternity care 
—prenatal, confinement and postnatal; 
care of the mother and infant which 
will enable the mother to keep her child 


8 National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws: Report of the Committee 
on Status and Protection of Illegitimate Chil- 


dren, August, 1921. 
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with her during the nursing period at 
least ; medical oversight and healtii su- 
pervision, as effective as that deemed 
necessary for infants of legitimate 
birth; and effective state supervision 
and licensing of private lying-in hos- 
pitals, boarding homes for infants, and 
all agencies and institutions caring for 
children, including the supervision of 
infants in institutions and of those 
placed in family homes. 

The legal provisions by which some 
measure of support by the father may 
be secured, have already been dis- 
cussed. To insure the child care by his 
own mother, not only during infancy 
but also in the years following—in 
many cases impossible—often involves 
prolonged financial assistance and care- 
ful supervision from social agencies. 
But a mother’s care, whenever that 
may be secured, is the right of every 
child, and separation from the mother 
should not take place except for urgent 
reasons. 

The essentials of adequate care for 
the many children born out of wedlock 
for whom no possibility of permanent 
care by their own parents exists, are 
the same as for children of legitimate 
birth who must be cared for by agen- 
cies and institutions. 

With the possibilities of constructive 
social action, which may result in a 
lessening of the problem of illegitimacy 
and extra-marital sex relationships, a 
subject calling for earnest and thor- 
ough-going consideration, this discus- 
sion is not concerned. The develop- 
ment of technique in the study of the 
mental life and social reactions of in- 
dividuals points toward future possi- 
bilities in social control. But the exist- 
ence of the child born out of wedlock 
calls for present action which will safe- 
guard the rights and secure the fulfil- 
ment of the obligations of the four 
parties at interest—the child, the 
mother, the father and society. 
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What Can Be Accomplished Through Good Social 
Work in the Field of Illegitimacy? 


By J. Prentice Murpuy 
Secretary, Seybert Institute 


T is time to ask ourselves the ques- 
tion in our title and imperative 
that we try to answer it. For a vast 
amount of thought and service is being 
expended by an almost innumerable 
group of people working in the field of 
illegitimacy—a field which has become 
very inclusive during the past ten years. 
Our reactions run a wide gamut as we 
survey accomplishments in work with 
and for unmarried parents. 
range from the emotional exhalation of 
the non-critical worker who is con- 
cerned only with temporary superficial 
responses, to the questioning and des- 
pair of the thoughtful and highly 
trained worker who reads into her 
tasks every pessimistic implication. 
Human nature at times becomes too 
much for her and she sees failure as a 
constant accompaniment to her work. 
It is the latter type of worker, however, 
who has the most to teach us—and it is 
not, on the whole, a discouraging lesson. 
The question raised brings interest- 
ing responses when put to such trained 
workers. One of wide experience feels 
that social work with unmarried moth- 
ers is, on the whole, a fruitless and ex- 
pensive task—save in so far as the 
children of the mothers are assured 
protection from bad caré and neglect. 
She also feels that the expense involved 
in good case work with any large num- 
ber of unmarried mothers is justified 
only asa research measure with the view 
to pointing the way to checks and con- 
trols over the causes back of illegiti- 
macy. Another worker who has had 
many contacts with unmarried parents 
feels that the results of her efforts as 
shown in their better conduct, happy 


They 


homes, etc., are so gratifying as fully to 
justify the expenditure of time and 
money. Still another social worker has 
observed the difficulty of maintaining 
long and continuous contacts with very 
many unmarried parents, because the 
experiences which have brought them 
to the attention of the social worker are 
such that the parents want to shut out 
the light of publicity at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Our services to unmarried parents 
consist of certain direct personal serv- 
ices and certain indirect impersonal 
mass services, the latter group includ- 
ing many of the educational and pre- 
ventive measures which look to an 
actual control over and prevention of 
illegitimacy so far as this is possible. 


Basic ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


We must keep clearly in mind some 
aspects of the problem before us: 
namely-the basic dgsire of human 
beings for sexual experience; the in- 
volved and ramifying nature of the 
sex instincts; the element of constant 
uncertainty that is so large a part of 
these instincts; the fact that nature is 
far more powerful as it works upon any 
given number of men and women than 
are these same men and women in any 
individual, deliberate and thoughtful 
control they may be able to exercise 
over their own actions. Sex experi- 
mentation, whether in practice or in 
theory, will necessarily and inevitably 
accompany the development of every 
generation. When we add to this con- 
stant element within all human beings, 
the disadvantageous social elements 
that make up the lives of such a large 
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portion of our population, we can see 
that the problem becomes more rather 
than less complicated. It should 
further help in our understanding to 
realize that so far as we know, illegiti- 
macy is one problem with which every 
group in the past has wrestled unsuc- 
cessfully—if elimination is the measure 
of success. 

There have always been those who 
give birth to children in the face of 
conventional strictures and unless so- 
ciety perfects and sanctions measures 
of complete birth control, a step which 
is highly improbable, these unconven- 
tional births will continue to be factors 
in social life. The process is quite be- 
yond our complete control. Moreover, 
illegitimate sexual experiences void of 
the probability of parenthood are more 
dangerous social]y than where the rela- 
tionship ends in parenthood. 


Hieuer STANDARDS IN WorkK 
FoR UNMARRIED PARENTS 


But let us see wherein we can make 
some progress. We can raise the gen- 
era] standard of our social case work, 
which, taking into account all the 
agencies doing unmarried mother work, 
is very low. Cayeful social diagnosis as 
a matter of general procedure is un- 
known to many of the workers in these 
agencies or, if known, is considered un- 
desirable or impossible of attainment. 
The Federal Children’s Bureau’s study 
of illegitimacy in Boston shows how 
great is the need for more light, and 
that this light can come only through a 
knowledge of the personal histories of 
many mothers, gained in actual] thor- 
oughgoing social case work contacts. 
We can strive for such a standard that 
generally over the country no one will 
be placed in a position of power or re- 
sponsibility in a society or institution 
doing work for unmarried mothers, who 
is not a trained social case worker. We 
can strive to make the whole process 
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involved in the separation of a child 
from its unmarried mother—if such is 
to take place—a matter for the most 
careful and sympathetic study and 
action. We can do much to remove it 
from the field of emotional action in 
which it so largely rests at the present 
time. 


Less Hurriep Apoprions 


We can insure that adoptions will 
never be entered upon hurriedly; that 
the mothers will have every chance to 
weigh and review their own decisions, 
or, what is often quite as important, 
the decisions of others, involving a per- 
manent separation from their children. 
We can also insure the passage of 
sufficient time between the decision to 
separate and the signing of final papers 
by the adopting parents. If we submit 
sufficient evidence as to what happens 
when these simple checks are neglected 
we may expect to affect the thoughtless 
and unconsidered actions of most of our 
courts in adoption proceedings. 


CoMPLETE VITAL STaTIsTICS 


The indifference of so many states 
and communities to the question of 
adequate birth registration should be 
one of our first points of attack. Accu- 
rate and well-nigh complete birth regis- 
tration is a matter of routine procedure 
in most European countries. We can 


Xnake it so in this country. It is a 


fundamental part of any child welfare 
program, especially where the children 
of unmarried parents are involved. 
As it is now, a very large number of 
children of such parents are never 
officially born. This is true in a lesser 
degree of legitimate children. But the 
neglect on this score in the case of chil- 
dren of unmarried parents makes the 
continuance of criminally negligent 
care hard to combat. Every good, 
social work program for babies necessi- 
tates complete birth registration. 
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ELIMINATION OF THE PROFITEERING 
AGENCY 


We can eliminate the profiteering 
agency. Some of the worst and most 
persistent offenders in the heartless job 
of playing on the fears of unmarried 
parents and bartering in their babies, 
are institutions and maternity homes 
-under church control. We can elim- 
inate the mercenary child-placing soci- 
‘eties whose work is largely that of 
“baby snatchers” and who finance 


themselves through payments not only . 


from the parents but from the adopting 
parents as well. There is no more dis- 
graceful situation in social work than 
the easy and continued existence of 
these types of money-making pseudo- 
social agencies. 

We can insure that every agency re- 
ceiving babies of illegitimate birth 
shall give them good care, so that it 
will be a gateway to life and not to 
heaven. The mortality rates of a great 
many societies and institutions caring 
for these babies have been and are 
appallingly high. The application of 
good social case work will prevent this. 

Where foster care is felt to be neces- 
sary, we can apply good home-finding 
methods to the task and thereby elim- 
inate the bad homes. We can keep 
reasonably full records of both history 
and treatment. We can make it a 
general fact that social work with un- 
married parents shall be restricted 
to licensed and properly supervised 
agencies, and that all families taking 
unrelated babies be licensed and super- 
vised. 


INTERSTATE STANDARDS 


We can insure that the agencies in 
each state shall not try to impose on the 
agencies in other states by unnecessary 
and unstandardized interstate place- 
ments. There should be minimum re- 
quirements for all such placements, the 


outstanding points of which will be that 
the babies have been separated from 
their parents only after due thought 
and that, so far as can be ascertained, 
they are physically and mentally well. 
It is certainly not the task of organiza- 
tions engaged in this special field to 
find babies for all the childless couples 
in the United States. Own children 
for own parents, is a good motto to 
follow. Some of us become almost 
hysterical if we fail to register each day, 
one child taken from its own mother 
and placed in the arms of an adopting 
foster mother. 


HeaAttH SAFEGUARDS 


We can see to it that all that has 
been said about the supreme impor- 
tance of good health to the child in his 
early years, especially the first four or 
five years, is made a fact. The Federal 
Children’s Bureau’s Boston study men- 
tioned above shows how great are the 
physical handicaps from which illegiti- 
mate babies suffer. Every trained 
social worker knows that numerous so- 
called social agencies are responsible 
for the imposition of a great many of 
these handicaps in hundreds of com- 
munities. The best in medical care 
should be given to‘*these babies and, 
difficult as this task will be, it can be 
done. 

We should do a great deal for the 
parents in regard to physical examina- 
tions and also medical care, when the 
Jatter is needed. Certainly there 
should be the greatest accuracy and 
thoroughness in examinations for ve- 
nereal diseases and in their treatment. 
The importance of such care will make 
it necessary for an extension of work 
on the part of the larger centers of 
population in any given state so as to 
provide special services for mothers 
whose own homes are in the less popu- 
lated and more rural districts. The 
long time follow-up work needed where 
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syphilis or gonorrhea is present is a 
health task that we simply cannot 
ignore. Testing for the presence of 
these diseases should be a routine 
matter in each case. 

The development of good case 
standards by hospital social service de- 
partments will make possible their 
doing a very fundamental health work, 
which is now in many instances going 
by default. In this connection, it 
should be observed constantly that 
social case work in all of its phases, in 
social service departments and else- 
where, suffers considerably because 
practically the whole job is now being 
done by women. The lack of men case 
work practitioners must be met, if at 
all possible. 


CONTROL OF FEEBLE-MINDED GIRLS 


The factor of feeble-mindedness in 
mothers in relation to illegitimacy is 
something against which we can con- 
tend with increasing success. It is a 
fight that will lead to the discovery of 
mentally defective girls before pregnan- 
cies result. No social case work phase 
of the illegitimacy situation in any 
community will yield more immediate 
results along preventive lines than the 
early and accurate diagnosis of the 
mentally unfit and, particularly, the 
socially unfit within this group, and the 
securing of their proper care. The 
problem of the feeble-minded unmar- 
ried father is very negative. He 
possesses no courting abilities; his 
earning power is low; he cannot treat 
and entertain or pay for entertainment 
—hence he is left very largely out of the 
running. If we can protect the uncon- 
trolled feeble-minded girls and women, 
we shall have won one of our hardest 
fights. Good social case work will be 
needed to orient and define just how 
far it is safe to permit community life 
for certain types of feeble-minded 
females. A whole series of case studies 


of women in these groups must be made 
to bring out under what conditions 
and under what pseudo probation 
restraints illegitimate parenthood, at 
least, may be avoided. 


SoctaL WorkK IN THE SCHOOLS 


We now come to a group of mass or 
indirect services which many social 
workers feel will have a more lastingly 
preventive effect on illegitimacy than 
all the pther forces and activities 
named. ({ Social case work must be 
applied in the public schools from the 
very early grades if we are to grow a 
race of adults that will approach sex 
matters with a trained and educated 
point of view. As has been pointed out 
by leading school men, the public 
schools bring large masses of children 
together in hitherto unknown ways and 
release interests and desires which 
have the sweeping power of a flood. 
Adolescents have always, to a certain 
extent, experimented with their sexual 
functions. The massing -of thousands 
of adolescents with no special machin- 
ery for their proper social diversion 
simply increases the number of experi- 
ments. That there are such experi- 
ences is a matter not for surprise or 
priggish horror but for calm and 
thoughtful study. 

We are beginning to get light on the 
sex lives of so-called normal men and 
women. To a very surprising extent, 
thoroughly reputable adults reveal 
that in their adolescent years they 
indulged in sex relations—often out of 
curiosity and, in general, with no per- 
manent ill effect#. They lacked adult 
instruction, guidance and understand- 
ing, and sought the nearer and more 
easily understood statements of their 
own age groups. Just so long as the 
co-educational high schools offer few 
protections and few opportunities for 
calm and wise treatment and under- 
standing of the irrepressible sex inter- 
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ests of growing children, just so long 
will a considerable stream of illegiti- 
macy flow from these same schools. 
According to the statement of those 
who know, it is already quite large. 

Social case work in the public schools 
is one of the most productive and far- 
reaching opportunities before social 
workers. It is certainly not the socially 
pathological task which best describes 
most of the work that has to be done by 
agencies working with unmarried moth- 
ers. Work in the public schools will 
surely result in the early draining off 
and diagnosing of the serious conduct 
cases—the mental cases and the social 
misfits. 

We can do much in the field of recrea- 
tion, the full social effects of which 
most of us misunderstand. Social 
work applied to recreation will not 
mean the paternalistic control over in- 
dividuals which we seem sometimes to 
advise, but it will be an adequate and 
proper supervision of the forces of 
recreation by public authorities. It is 
useless for us to permit the existence 
and operation of recreational centers 
which by suggestion and open acts 
invite the breakdown, on the part of 
the individual, of wise and necessary 
social control. On a purely case work 
basis, we can prove that the conduct- 
ing and supervision of recreational 
activities is a public and not a private 
task. We can also prove that the ele- 
ment of private profit in the field of 
recreation makes for the existence of 
many special evils which are found so 
frequently in illegitimacy problems. 
Recreation is as much a public function 
as is education. 


PossIBILITIES IN INDUSTRY 


Social case work as applied to indus- 
try will make increasingly clear the 
relationship between fatigue and sex 
delinquencies; between types of indus- 
tries which are bad social risks and the 


wreckage thus caused; between sex 
hygiene in the industry and industrial 
efficiency. From many stories gathered 
from many unmarried mothers, indus- 
try takes little responsibility for 
preventing the existence and the con- 
tinuance of destructive social forces 
within the job or office, which finally 
bring a girl to her social ruin. Little 
thought is now given to supervision in 
this field but as industry broadens 
itself, by social case work contacts 
through employment managers and 
directors of personnel increasing op- 
portunities will be offered for making 
clear a social responsibility resting 
upon the employer, which, if carried 
out, will result in a very definite de- 
crease in certain types of illegitimacy. 


PosstsLeE Garins Sex Epv- 
CATION 


Social case work as applied to the 
field of sex education has limitless 
possibilities. We have only begun to 
see wherein a wholesome knowledge of 
sex, beginning with the very early 
years of childhood and continuing all 
through life, will tend to supply fit 
substitutes for much that is unwhole- 
some and dangerously experimental 
and which is so very common in the 
life of today. One looks almost in 
vain through the histories of unmarried 
mothers for evidences of wholesome 
and normal sex understandings. An 
almost inevitable factor in each case is 
2 degree of ignorance about life and 
reproduction and the significance of 
the love element in life, which can be 
removed and will be removed if only 
the right forces are brought together. 

As we project further studies into 
the field of child welfare, we shall come 
to see with increasing clearness the 
dangers involved in the mass care of 
dependent and delinquent children. 
We can now see with accuracy how 
great is the damage being done today 
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through the foster care being given by 
institutions and placing-out societies 
tomany thousands of children scattered 
all over the country. From the best of 
evidences obtained through careful 
case studies by good agencies, the total 
damage must be very great. Some day 
more of us will come to see that the 
mass care of girls having histories of 
sex delinquencies should be a last, 
rather than a first plan of action. For 
one cannot devise a more dangerous 
remedy for a girl so handicapped than 
an introduction to a large group of 
girls practically all of whom have had 
the same sort of experience. 


Improvep LEGAL PROCEDURE 


We can affect the legal procedure 
with reference to illegitimacy cases so 
as greatly to minimize its destructive 
effect upon the mothers who must come 
under it. Social case work within the 
courts will help to supply the elements 
of sympathy, imagination and under- 
standing, the absence of which makes 
many courts serious anti-social agen- 
cies from the standpoint of a good 
illegitimacy program. Greater privacy 
can be assured and the influence of 
women judges and social workers can 
be felt more continuously in the ses- 
sions of the court. Certainly in the 
estimation of many thoughtful social 
workers, the present general judicial 
procedure creates rather than dispels 
difficulties in the work of social treat- 
ment, and likewise has very serious 
effects on the mental life of many moth- 
ers. Furthermore, as social case work 
tends to socialize the methods of the 
court it will likewise tend to affect the 
means that must be followed not only 
in getting orders for support on the 
fathers, but in seeing that adequate 
orders are made and that their collec- 
tion does not result in such a large 
burden of non-payments and irregular 
payments to be borne by the mothers. 


The financial risks should be assumed by 
the community in which the court sits. 

We are prone to set before ourselves 
social case work standards which can 
scarcely ever be realized. It will be of 
value to any one of us to record, as the 
Boston Conference on Illegitimacy has 
done, the total social and financial 
costs involved in the treatment of one 
case of illegitimacy and then to multi- 
ply this by thousands in order that we 
may get the full picture of what a 
reasonably well done case work job 
for all mothers in a given community 
would involve. It likewise will pay us 
to review the results achieved in a 
group of fifty carefully studied and 
supervised unmarried mothers, let us 
say, in order that we may get a proper 
set of values and a proper perspective 
on the various tasks that have to be 
performed. 

It is my opinion, after careful delib- 
eration, that, on the whole, the more 
thoroughly we do social case work for 
unmarried mothers, the more truly 
will we be forced to work back step 
by step to the causes of illegitimacy and 
to the control or elimination of a great 
many of these causes. It is a fact that 
work for unmarried mothers involves 
the attempt at an unpleasant and irk- 
some control over individuals (largely 
adults—at least in their experiences), 
such control being permitted for the 
time being simply because of the 
specific social handicap under which 
the mother is laboring. Much that we 
try to work out through our social case 
work supervision, involves mental and 
social readjustments that few individ- 
uals are capable of making. Herein 
lies one of the great obstacles and diffi- 
culties in work with unmarried moth- 
ers. We arrive, in all but a few prob- 
lems, at a period in the mother’s life 
which does not permit our affecting her 
actions, her thoughts and her daily 
processes to any very great extent. 
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What she is, she will be. It would, 
therefore, seem to be true that the 
more thoroughly we do our social case 
work, the more we are going to break 
away from repressive personal controls 
and get out into the broader fields that 
lie in education, health, recreation and 
proper training of children during 
early years. 

We speak of long continued super- 
vision as a necessary accompaniment 
of good social case work. Each social 
worker knows from actual experience, 
however, that with new work coming 
on day by day we do not possess the 
workers or the funds to give this sug- 
gested type of supervision to more than 
an infinitesimal number of mothers. 


The Development of Social Work for Child Protection 


By C. C. Carstens, Px.D. 
Director of the Child Welfare League of America 


HE field of social work for children 

is extensive and complex. Per- 
haps no other has as many ramifications 
that cross over into other fields. Inno 
other, have more specialties been de- 
veloped. 

In spite of the varieties of services 
which are included in this field, the 
various divisions have on the whole 
had a steady and untroubled course of 
development. Institutional care of 
children, child-placing, juvenile proba- 
tion and infant welfare have all come 
into public recognition, have found 
each its province in relation to the rest 
and have developed coéperative rela- 
tions with the other social agencies 
with which they came in active contact, 
all with little friction, controversy or 
discussion. ‘The newer arrivals in the 
children’s field, such as the visiting 
teacher, the vocational guide and the 
child-health visitor seem to find an ap- 
preciative clientéle and are establishing 
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Moreover, as we study our social case 
work material through periods suffi- 
ciently long, we shall see that, if the 
mothers are of normal mentalities the 
major part of the burden of readjust- 
ment rests on their shoulders. Social 
case work, therefore, applied to the 
field of illegitimacy is going to supply 
that fund of information the lack of 
which we are only beginning to sense. 
Knowledge here will surely mean 
power—power that will lead us to a 
more economical use of resources and 
equipment so that by careful work with 
all growing children we may prepare 
more of them for the opportunities and 
privileges of a deliberate and responsi- 
ble parenthood. 


their permanent relationships without 
difficulty. 

The child protection movement alone 
of all the specialties, seems to be a field 
full of divisive controversy. The na- 
ture of its work is so vital to the main- 
tenance of the family tie that the agen- 
cies of the movement have had to shape 
definite, consistent and well thought 
out policies and to defend them vigor- 
ously. When the child is unable to get 
the proper protection in its own home, 
children’s protective agencies have not 
hesitated to ask the courts as a last re- 
sort to cut the family tie. This course 
is so abhorrent to certain people who do 
not realize the menace that a brutal 
parent or an immoral home may prove 
both to the child and to the welfare of 
the community, that it often becomes 
the subject of bitter legal and public 
controversy, 

Not only have children’s protective 
societies felt the effects of controversy 
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with their outside critics, but there has 
also been a very definite diversity of 
opinions within their own ranks. This 
diversity is expressed both by holding a 
different conception of their functions 
and by adopting a difference in social 
procedure. The differences, indeed, 
are so fundamental that the public 
should know the principles involved, 
and so take its part in intelligent action 
at the proper time. 

The formal children’s protective 
work is at present vested in large meas- 
ure with societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children and with humane 
societies. Agencies, both public and 
private, with other designations also 
share in a limited way. 


HistoricAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MoveEMENT 


Societies for the legal protection of 
animals have been in existence in Eng- 
land since 1824' and in America since 
1866*; but it was not until 1875 that the 
New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children was incorporated, 
the first of its kind, and, strangely, 
promoted first by those interested in 
the legal protection of animals. 

The New York Society very quickly 
proved its usefulness. An intelligent 
and vigorous group of men took an 
active part in its development. It 
gained financial and moral support. 
More effective laws for the protection 
of children were urged and, on the basis 
of its experience, placed upon the 
statute books. It became a powerful 
instrument, under private auspices, for 
the enforcement of law and came to be 
wholesomely feared by the evil-doer. 

The establishment of this society 
was only the beginning of the child 


1 In 1824 the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals was founded in London. 

2In 1866 the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals was founded in 
New York. 


protection movement. In the same 
year similar societies were organized in 
Rochester, New York, Newburgh, 
New York, and every year for many 
years additional societies took up the 
work. 

Before 1875 humane societies had 
previously been organized in many 
cities, that had the protection of ani- 
mals, old people and prisoners as parts 
of their programs, with varying pro- 
portions of interest. Most of these 
now added the protection of children to 
their already quite diverse activities. 
This work has, however, never become 
a very important part of the program of 
humane societies although there are 
certain notable exceptions, such as 
those in Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
With this limitation, the child protec- 
tion movement in America is represent- 
ed at the present time by about five 
hundred societies and branch agencies 
scattered throughout the United States 
and Canada.* England has a very 
well equipped society and others are 
found in her various dominions, notably 
India, and in other countries of Europe. 

Tue New York Soctery 

The efficiency of the New York 
Society in law enforcement set a stand- 
ard among the various agencies which 
most of them for many years in more or 
less halting fashion have imitated. 
But beside setting a standard in ef- 
ficiency, it laid upon the whole move- 
ment its own interpretation of function 
which has proved to be narrowing. 

In the minds of its founders, the 
New York Society was to be an or- 
ganization for the enforcement of law. 
It did not concern itself with the causes 
which lead to tragedy in the child's 
life or with their removal except as 
might be incidental to the individual 


3In Canada the children’s aid societies with 
government subventions carry on children’s 
protective work. 
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case. ‘The Society was primarily con- 
cerned with the rescue of the child suf- 
fering from brutal treatment and living 
in degrading surroundings, and it pre- 
sented such evidence to the court that 
those guilty might feel the heavy hand 
of the law. This view came to be best 
expressed and crystallized in a decision 
handed down by the New York Court 
of Appeals, January 9, 1900. The 
New York State Board of Charity had 
sought to extend its supervision over 
the work of the New York Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
because it was charged by law with 
such supervision of the work of private 
organizations undertaking charitable 
work and particularly, charitable agen- 
cies receiving public funds. Since the 
New York Society had received $30,000 
in the year 1898 from the treasury of 
the City of New York and since the 
State Board of Charity considered that 
agency a charity, it sought to perform 
its duty by inspecting the Society’s 
building and shelter for children and by 
supervising its finances and its work. 
The New York Society thereupon 
brought suit to prevent the Board from 
performing such inspection and super- 
vision, on the ground that the Society 
was not a charity. The Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court held it was 
a charity, and the New York Society 
appealed to the Court of Appeals 
which reversed the decision by a vote of 
4 to 3.4 

In the course of his decision Judge 
O’Brien stated that the “corporation 
(New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children) was created for 
the purpose of enforcing laws enacted 
to prevent cruelty to children and that 
is the only object or purpose of its 
existence”’; and Judge Gray added in 
his comment, “giving it a distinct place 
from those institutions which being of a 
charitable, eleemosynary, correctional 

* 161 New York Reports, p. 233. 
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and reformatory nature, are made 
subject to the authority of the State 
Board.” 

To this interpretation of its function 
the New York Society has consistently 
clung all these years, until very. re- 
cently. In the Annual Report of the 
General Manager of the New York 
Society for 1919 there appears for the 
first time in its publications an indica- 
tion of the broadening of its pro- 
gram. This significant passage reads 
as follows: 


The assistance and supervision rendered 
by the Society in the rehabilitation of homes 
has continued to be a most gratifying 
feature of its work. Children are removed 
from the custody of their parents or 
guardians only when such action has be- 
come imperative, and, in every case, effort 
is made to encourage in the guardians a 
proper sense of their responsibility and a 
determination to reconstruct their homes 
upon a better standard, in order that their 
children may be returned to them. Every 
effort is made to save the children to their 
homes.*® 


The restricted policy of the New 
York Society because of its clear-cut 
form of statement and its preéminence 
in size and quality of enforcement 
service, set the pace for most if not all 
other organizations of this kind. But 
even when following the policy of the 
New York Society in general, there 
were those which conceived their func- 
tion in the protection of children more 
broadly and did not hesitate to be 
called charities or to be supervised by 
the agents of boards of charities, even 
if such supervision implied acknowl- 
edgment of doing charitable work. 


THe MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 


From the First Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
5 Annual Report of the New York Society for 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 1919, p. 
23-24. 
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tion of Cruelty to Children® we quote 
the following: 


The Society is not limited to checking 
actual cases of abuse and neglect by rescu- 
ing the children or punishing the offenders. 
It aims to inculcate better ideas of child 
government and in this its efforts are not 
confined to the brutal classes. 

One of our methods of relieving children 
is to reform the parents. . . . The parents 
are put on probation, recognizing always 
the parental rights, and the fact that insti- 
tution life is not the natural life for chil- 
dren and does not fit them for the best 
manhood and womanhood. When the 
home life is not degraded, or can be essen- 
tially improved, it is better not to separate 
parent and child. 


The Massachusetts Society did not 
consistently develop this point of view 
which was expressed so early in its ex- 
istence. In common with many others 
it was largely influenced in its develop- 
ment by the New York Society. Its law 
enforcement as a consequence became 
its most important function for many 
years. In spite of this, its policies 
did not require such a rigid separa- 
tion from relations with all other 
social effort as the New York Society 
urged and cultivated. During the last 
fifteen years there has been a more 
marked divergence, and the preven- 
tive and constructive phases of child 
protection have come strongly to the 
front in its program. In this same 
period of time, other children’s pro- 
tective agencies have also recognized 
more clearly the importance of the 
preventive phases of their programs. 
Among those showing this tendency 
most strongly are the societies in 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Newark, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis 
and more latterly, Cincinnati. 


* Annual Report of Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 1881, pp. 
20 and 22. 


REsTRICTIONISTs vs. LIBERALS 


These two interpretations have led to 
much controversy within the member- 
ship of the children’s protective move- 
ment. The restrictionists have main- 
tained a separate annual meeting in 
connection with the American Humane 
Association, a day and a half being set 
apart for the discussion of subjects re- 
lating to the protection of children, 
while the rest of the time is given to the 
discussion of animal protection. The 
liberal wing, which is still small but 
seems to be growing in numbers, is, on 
the other hand, allying itself actively 
with the Children’s Division of the 
National Conference of Social Work, 
because there only does it get an op- 
portunity to interpret its principles to 
thousands of social workers who are 
actively interested in the protection of 
children and who are daily working for 
their betterment. 

These diverse positions have led to 
many other more important diversities 
in development. The _restrictionist 
group, considering themselves, first of 
all, agents for law enforcement, have 
recruited their paid personnel from the 
ranks of truant officers, deputy sheriffs, 
constables, poor officials or other pub- 
lic agents. This is particularly true 
where the work done is not extensive 
and only part of the time of the offi- 
cial is taken for the children’s pro- 
tective service. Such limitations in 
the personnel tend to emphasize a re- 
stricted program, with the result that 
in many cities and states the children’s 
work of humane societies is so limited 
in extent, viewpoint and effectiveness 
that the citizens either do not know 
that it exists or have ceased to depend 
upon it for tangible results. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE MOVEMENT 


There are no reliable statistics show- 
ing the extent of children’s protective 
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work in America, but an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the history and extent 
of the movement leads the writer to the 
conclusion that this service, which is 
largely under private control, is being 
increasingly supported from the public 
purse and that if public subventions 
should cease, many of the “humane 
officers,” in whose hands rests the 
protection of children of the nation, 
would close their offices and seek other 
jobs. A large majority of the five 
hundred or more societies have not now 
and probably never have had the finan- 
cial backing or support to maintain 
themselves by private contributions 
and income from investments. In a 
number of states humane societies 
receive part of their support from fines 
imposed by the courts and from fees.’ 
Many of the children’s protective 
societies listed by the American Hu- 
mane Association do not respond to 
letters and have become “inactive.” 
It may be inferred from this and other 
reports that a considerable number in- 
cluded in this list are not functioning 
actively in child protection or are 
largely paper organizations. 

This is not a very satisfactory pros- 
pect for the protection of the children 
of the nation. The program of the 
New York Society appealed to the 
imagination and humanity of thinking 
people of the decade after the Civil War. 
A number of strong societies sprang up, 
prospered and have continued to render 
good service in this field, but the precari- 
ous existence of the movement in most 
parts of the country is ample cause for 
serious consideration by philanthropist 
and ordinary citizen as to what the 
future of the movement shall be. 

The New York Society deals with 
about 18,000 neglected children a year, 
and the Massachusetts Society, being 
organized on a state-wide basis, with 


? Dog taxes maintain a considerable number of 
humane officers in Ohio. 


about 15,000. City and country both 
seem to furnish their quota of neglected 
children and there are few communities 
where some active work for their pro- 
tection is not needed. 


Prorection OF CHILDREN A PvuBLICc 
Duty 


In all of our states, public provision 
has been made for the protection and 
training of delinquent children and in 
many of them the state is beginning to 
recognize its public responsibility in the 
care of children who have become de- 
pendent through poverty, sickness or 
other accidents of life. These states, 
either directly or through county units, 
furnish assistance to good mothers to 
maintain their children with them or 
provide the children with institutional 
or family care. 

Important as this work is, the protec- 
tion of children from brutal parents and 
from degrading surroundings is equally 
a public duty which states cannot con- 
tinue to shirk without endangering 
their moral welfare and their financial 
prosperity. It is an accepted fact that 
the prevention of delinquence is largely 
a prevention of juvenile delinquence. 
And it can be equally well shown that it 
is the poorly functioning home that 
provides the conditions out of which 
come a very considerable proportion of 
our delinquent boys and girls. This is 
the stake that each intelligent commu- 
nity holds in tactful, persistent and 
energetic child protection. Here and 
there evidence may be found that child 
protection is thought of as a public 
function, such as the establishment of 
state departments for child and animal 
protection and state boards of chil- 
dren’s guardians. The continuous ap- 
propriation of subventions to private 
children’s protective societies can be 
interpreted only on the basis of their 
work’s being considered a proper public 
function. 
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CHANGED EmpHasis IN CHILD 
Protection Work 


The first twenty-five cases reported 
by the New York Society might be 
analyzed as follows: Beating or other 
physical cruelty, 18; children begging 
and accompanying an organ grinder, 2; 
children sent out by parent or guardian 
to beg, 2; attempted assault, 2; aban- 
donment of child, need of medical care, 
child found intoxicated, child living in 
immoral resort, father not supporting 
child, and commitment to institution 
without court action, 1 each. A little 
later the protection of little children 
from the cruelties attending the train- 
ing of young acrobats became an im- 
portant part of that society’s work. 
These are all important tasks in the 
process of child protection. They 
were largely concerned with the physi- 
calcare of the child. The less obtrusive 
and equally important services, to 
safeguard the child’s training and 
morals, were but slightly represented; 
but these have now become the most 
important part of the program of any 
well equipped children’s protective 
agency. 

The brutal treatment of children has 
been much reduced, partly no doubt 
because of the work of children’s pro- 
tective agencies, and the more preven- 
tive phases have come to the front. 
An analysis of the case work of the 
Massachusetts Society in a recent year 
showed that only 6 per cent of its cases 
dealt with cruelty, which played such 
an important part a generation ago. 

It is clear, then, that with the better 
comprehension of the dangers to child 
life, the program of child protection 
must necessarily broaden as well as be- 
come more fundamental. A commu- 
nity that would give its children who 
have not proper protection at home, 
the safeguards to which they are en- 
titled, should have an agency with the 


physical equipment and personnel com- 
mensurate with the task. 

Child protection is rarely all done by 
a single agency. Often many public 
and private agencies contribute to the 
carrying out of a comprehensive pro- 
gram. It is customary, however, for 
the community to look to the children’s 
protective society for the largest part of 
the work and for leadership, provided 
there is one in existence. 


A ProGrRAM FoR CHILD PROTECTION 


In every community the following 
services must be rendered by some 
agency to ensure for all the children, “a 
square deal.” 

1. Children must be protected from 
physical brutalities. Though these are 
less numerous than before, they are 
always degrading even when not dan- 
gerous. 

2. Children must be protected from 
early exhausting and degrading labor. 
The public now generally frowns upon 
the child acrobat, but child labor is still 
in great demand and seems in better 
standing since the War. 

3. Children should receive suitable 
physical care at the hands of their 
parents and guardians. This includes 
proper medical and surgical care, rec- 
ommended by physicans of standing in 
the community. While an honest dif- 
ference of opinions is found on certain 
medical questions among medical men, 
children’s protective agencies have 
rarely undertaken to enforce medical 
care where there was clear disagree- 
ment among practitioners of unques- 
tioned standing. 

4. Children, and particularly girls, 
need a vigorous agency in every com- 
munity for their protection from early 
sex irregularities. The prosecuting at- 
torneys of many communities are learn- 
ing to render this protection, but in 
most places the prosecutions for sexual 
abuses to girls below the age of consent 
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are apt to be either futile because their 
testimony is poorly used or brutal and 
demoralizing to the girl witness. 
Courts should be required to modernize 
their procedure so as to give greater 
protection to the girl without removing 
reasonable safeguards for the accused. 

5. Children should also be protected 
from immoral associations even where 
they are not directly concerned in im- 
moral acts. This depends in large 
measure upon an active codperation 
with the police departments of our 
communities. Most police officers are 
not appealed to in vain where the wel- 
fare of the child is involved, if they can 
see what it means to the child and if 
what is asked is legal and reasonable. 

6. There may be a difference of 
opinion as to whether a man should 
support his wife under all circum- 
stances, but there is none as to the re- 
sponsibility of a father to support his 
children. To leave children dependent 
in a community is coming to be recog- 
nized as a crime whose effects are regis- 
tered upon mind as well as body. The 
limitations which state lines bring to 
the enforcement of laws against aban- 
donment and desertion are very serious. 
Perhaps a satisfactory solution of this 
problem will come only when the 
Federal Constitution makes it possible 
to enforce domestic relations in Federal 
Courts. 

7. The child born out of wedlock 
needs an active agency in every com- 
munity to safeguard his reasonable 
rights. Our communities are begin- 
ning to render this service, notably the 
state of Minnesota. One of the serv- 
ices is the enforcement of maintenance 
against the father, either by court ac- 
tion or by voluntary acknowledgment 
of paternity. 

8. Crippled children and others suf- 
fering from physical or mental defects 
must be given all the opportunities and 
training that the science of medicine 


and the art of education can provide, so 
that as far as possible they may become 
self-supporting citizens. Where this is 
impossible, they should have the pro- 
tection of good public or private care. 
This does not preclude a good children’s 
program from urging all reasonable 
measures for the elimination of the 
unfit. 

9. Children should be protected from 
constant contact with habitual gamb- 
lers, drug users and criminals. 


NEED For A Pusiic Cuitp Prorect- 
ING AGENCY 


But it is not enough that measures be 
taken for the enforcement of these 
standards, which are already largely 
expressed in the laws of our various 
states. Each one of our communities 
needs to have an agency that is alert to 
its changing needs in child protection 
and that, without running off on every 
possible tangent, will stand for a rea- 
sonable and well approved program. 
Such an agency would assist its com- 
munity or state in becoming sensitive 
to children’s needs, and would work 
with other agencies in the shaping and 
carrying forward of a complete social 
program for children who require 
intervention in their circumstances be- 
cause of their own misfortune or the 
misfortune of their parents. 

If this program is to be carried for- 
ward with any reasonable success over 
any considerable area, the state in its 
public capacity must step in to assume 
at least a part, and that, probably the 
largest part in the undertaking. Here 
and there certain of these tasks are al- 
ready undertaken by a public agency. 
Boards of children’s guardians in the 
District of Columbia and in West 
Virginia now include limited children’s 
protective programs in their work. 

The withdrawal of the Humane 
Society from the field of child protec- 
tion has in certain cities led to the de- 
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velopment of a limited program of child 
protection in connection with certain 
active and well equipped juvenile 
courts. The Juvenile Court of Chi- 
cago is the best illustration of this tend- 
ency. But the juvenile court does not 
seem the logical place for locating this 
responsibility. The trend of child 
protection is toward an early recogni- 
tion of menacing conditions. Instead 
of having most of its work adjusted by 
court action, a well equipped agency 
requires court action in a decreasing 
proportion. It is therefore more suit- 
able to have such service rendered by a 
state agency with county or district 
units of service. 

Just as in the care of dependent 
children private agencies are rendering 
a valuable supplemental service wher- 
ever a public agency has become active 


in their care and placement, so in the 
field of child protection the private 
agencies can be equally valuable. 
Such private societies become experi- 
menters, moulders of public opinion 
and anchors for the maintenance of 
good public ideals and standards. 

The child protection movement of 
the humane societies has on the whole 
reached such a precarious position that 
it is no longer performing its public 
function in any adequate manner. A 
few strong societies, chiefly located in 
large cities, have met the need, but 
largely with a restricted program. It 
is of the utmost importance that a new 
public service in child protection should 
be created, or, where it has already 
begun, that it should be extended to 
give all unfortunate children “a square 
deal.” 


Problems of the Colored Child 


By Evcene Kinckie Jones 
Executive Secretary, National Urban League 


N public recognition Negroes repre- 
sent a class as well as a race, and 
inherit the status fixed for both class 
and race divisions of our population. 
Without affirming any differences in 
instinct, racial traits or family struc- 
ture, it is a fact that the problems of 
the colored child have special and dis- 
tinct features. His problems are not 
only the regular and expected prob- 
lems familiar to social workers given 
greater volume and intensity because 
of the economic class to which most 
colored children belong, but they are 
these problems further complicated by 
the circumstances of the Negro’s social 
status, which limits his participation in 
the normal scheme of adjustment. 
With more than 70 per cent of the 
Negro population of ten years of age 
and over classed as wage earners and 


over 70 per cent of these wage earners 
classed as unskilled, Negroes constitute 
an economic class upon which the bur- 
den of child rearing falls hardest. The 
factor of race intensifies these difficul- 
ties by the addition of others. 


Tue Prosiem oF 


The heavy illiteracy rate among 
Negro children, especially in the South, 
is frequently taken as an evidence of 
native backwardness and parental in- 
difference. Granted that both of these 
alleged causes are factors worthy of 
consideration, there is still a frightful 
inadequacy in school facilities which 
renders them insignificant deterrents 
by comparison. In 1910 the per cent of 
Negro illiterates ten years of age and 
over was 30.4. The percentages varied 
with the states from 7.9 per cent in 
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New York to 38.7 in South Carolina. 
In these figures is reflected not only the 
influence of the compulsory education 
law but the provision, or rather lack of 
provision, for school facilities as well. 
For example, whereas New York has 
compulsory education and provides 
the same schooling for Negroes as for 
whites, South Carolina maintains sep- 
arate schools in which the average 
yearly expenditure for each white child 
is $11.14 as against $1.25 for a colored 
child. Not only are colored children 
not urged to attend school, but there 
are not even enough school buildings to 
accommodate the colored children who 
apply for admission. In South Caro- 
lina, for example, 39.2 per cent are out 
of school; in Florida, 47 per cent and in 
Louisiana, 56.4 per cent. Monroe N. 
Work, editor of The Negro Year Book, 
has estimated that on the basis of a 
nine months’ school year it would take 
a Negro child 22 years in Louisiana, 26 
years in Alabama and 83 years in South 
Carolina to complete an elementary 
course. 

These handicaps are maintained in 
many sections through the strength of 
a very common belief that education 
unfits Negroes for the real labor for 
which they are destined; that placing 
them in school would interfere both 
with the planting and the harvesting of 
crops and that a more equitable dis- 
tribution of funds would prove unfair 
to white tax-payers. These opinions 
prevail in spite of the very persistent 
warning of students of the problem 
that the lack of this schooling and dis- 
cipline eventually registers itself in 
dependency, delinquency and crime, 
which in time entail a greater financial 
and moral burden on the state. 


EpUCATIONAL PROBLEM IN THE NorRTH 


In the North there is also an educa- 
tional problem for colored children. 
The northward movement of Negroes 
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since slavery and the migration of a 
half-million Negroes from the South 
following the outbreak of the World 
War, have brought thousands of chil- 
dren from the wretched schools of ° 
many sections of the South. When re- 
classified according to the more regu- 
lar and rigid requirements of northern 
schools they become over-age pupils— 
large, awkward children, ranging in 
ages from thirteen to eighteen, in 
classes with children of seven and ten. 
The severe embarrassments to them 
increase truancy problems, delinquency 
and rebellion against home and school 
discipline. In 1915 a study of five hun- 
dred Negro children in the New York 
public schools, which accommodated the 
largest number of children whose par- 
ents represented the new-comers, re- 
vealed that 60.5 per cent of the normal 
children were over-age for their grade. 
Some had entered school there for the 
first time at the ages of twelve and 
fifteen. 

A similar study in 1920 by the Chi- 
cago Commission on Race Relations 
disclosed practically the same condi- 
tion in Chicago. It was further dis- 
closed, however, that where the chil- 
dren remained and provisions were 
made for the ungraded pupils, they 
reached their normal grades in two or 
three years. 


InFANT Morta.ity 


One of the most serious of the special 
problems is that of reducing the high 
infant mortality and the prevalence of 
diseases among colored children; for in 
this is reflected the conditions under 
which they must live. The startling 
disproportion in the infant mortality 
rate between white and Negro children 
emphasizes public ignorance and negli- 
gence. The infant death rate among 
Negroes is enormous, in some cities 
mounting as high as 200 infant deaths 
per 1,000 births. 
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According to figures of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
which numbers among its members 
one-sixth of the entire Negro popula- 
tion in the United States, the Negro 
death rate among its industrial policy 
holders is 60 per cent greater than that 
of the white. Tuberculosis, preémi- 
nently a disease of young people, takes 
a heavy toll. For colored boys insured 
by the company, this rate is eleven 
times higher and for colored girls, 
eight times higher, than the rate for 
white boys and girls, respectively, of 
the same age period. Malaria, typhoid 
fever, syphilis and hookworm also have 
a disproportionately high sickness and 
death rate. Louis I. Dublin, Chief 
Statistician of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, in presenting 
these facts before a conference of 
the National Urban League, said: 
“‘Whether we look at the records of the 
draft examinations or the figures of 
mortality among policy holders of the 
Metropolitan, we find the same fact in 
evidence; namely, very much higher 
rates among colored persons from those 
diseases and conditions which reflect 
the sanitary conditions of the environ- 
ment.” Practically all of these dis- 
eases carrying such a heavy death toll 
can be checked through closer atten- 
tion to sanitation, water and milk sup- 
ply, food handling, garbage disposal, 
general housing conditions and instruc- 
tion in personal hygiene. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
through encouraging efforts along this 
line has helped to reduce the death 
rate among its colored policy holders 9 
per cent in eight years. 

In New York City alone, the colored 
infant death rate is 164 deaths per 
1,000 births as against 82 per 1,000 
births for whites. Twice as many 
Negro babies die each year as white 
babies. Although the white popula- 
tion is more than thirty times that of 


the colored, only seven times as many 
white boys and girls as colored boys 
and girls under fourteen years of age, 
died in New York during 1920. 

The general Negro death rate is 21 
per thousand as compared with 12.88 
per thousand for whites. The expecta- 
tion of life for white males is 46 years; 
for Negro males, 37 years; for white 
females, 52 years; for Negro females, 39 
years. Thus the colored child starts 
out in life under a handicap, as the 
forces that make for longevity are less 
apt to be associated with his environ- 
ment than they are with that of the 
white child. 

These figures suggest, too, a lack of 
centers for instruction, and lack of par- 
ticipation in the existing agencies de- 
signed for this purpose. An intensive 
campaign of education and a construc- 
tive program of service to reduce Ne- 
gro infant mortality in New York City 
conducted in 1915 by the various social 
agencies there, led by the City Depart- 
ment of Health, resulted, in two years’ 
time, in a reduction of Negro infant 
mortality from 202 per 1,000 births to 
173 per 1,000 births. 


CoLorEeD CHILDREN IN “COMMUNI- 
Ties OF 


The obvious difficulties for colored 
children in connection with the unsani- 
tary quarters in which they are placed 
are but a part of the problem. Negroes 
whether in the South or North are, in 
the main, most effectually isolated 
from the rest of the community in 
what many persons are fond of refer- 
ring to as “communities of their own.” 
Here deterioration is permitted to pro- 
ceed without the bolstering influence of 
municipal regulation or private capital. 
They are the “Negro quarters” and 
consequently neither force nor merit 
attention. In many southern cities 
municipal neglect has become notori- 
ous. In northern cities these Negro 
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neighborhoods become a dumping 
ground for the vicious and demoraliz- 
ing agencies of the city, white as well 
as black, which seek such places be- 
cause of their immunity from police in- 
terference and effective public protest. 

A report of the Chicago Vice Com- 
mission, deprecating the forced asso- 
ciation of the Negro population with 
vice, said: 

The history of the social evil in Chicago 
is intimately connected with the colored 
population. Invariably the largest vice 
districts have been created in or near set- 
tlements of colored people . . so 
whenever prostitutes, cadets and thugs 
were located among white people and had 
to be moved for commercial or other rea- 
sons, they were driven to undesirable parts 
of the city, the so-called colored residential 


sections. 


No discrimination is exercised in the 
classification of Negroes. They are all 
“Negroes”’ and their children must 
live within these confines exposed tothe 
undermining influence of the vicious 
elements of white as well as colored 
crime and corruption. How active 
these influences are may best be ob- 
served from a study of the juvenile 
delinquency figures for Negroes. 


PROBLEM OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


In New York, the Negro population 
is 2.7 per cent of the total population 
of the city. In 1920 Negroes contrib- 
uted, however, 3.3 per cent of the 
juvenile delinquency. In Chicago, the 
Negro population is 4.5 per cent of the 
total; in 1920 the Negroes contributed 
9.9 percent of the juvenile delinquency. 
The officer of a juvenile court in one 
of the large cities of the north in ex- 
plaining the higher delinquency rate 
among Negro children attributed it to 
“the crime breeding environment in 
which they have to live,” lack of pri- 
vacy at home, working parents and 
consequent lack of home supervision. 
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It should be stated, however, in de- 
fense of the normal law-abiding in- 
clination of the colored child that in 
New York City in 1915, colored 
children contributed only 1.7 per cent 
of the total juvenile delinquency 
while the Negro population was over 
2 per cent of the total population of 
the city. 

Social studies recently have been 
pointing out the relation between de- 
linquency and recreation. The provi- 
sion of playgrounds and recreation cen- 
ters in Chicago, for example, reduced 
delinquency on an average of 44 per 
cent in the sections over which their 
influence extended. A Cleveland study 
discovered that in 75 per cent of the 
cases of delinquency there was a direct 
relation between this delinquency and 
the children’s spare time. Thus an- 
other problem with Negro children 
also arises from the general absence of 
recreational facilities in Negro environ- 
ment. 

The Harlem section of New York 
City in which more than 75,000 Ne- 
groes live, has not a single regularly 
equipped playground. Chicago play- 
grounds practically skirt the Negro 
residence areas and in two instances, 
where large publicly maintained recre- 
ation centers are located on the edge of 
a thickly populated Negro neighbor- 
hood, the hostile sentiment and intimi- 
dations by whites who visit the centers 
prevent any use of them by Negro 
children. 

The lack of these provisions is not 
wholly due to deliberate neglect. Ne- 
groes, it must be remembered, usually 
live in the oldest sections of the city 
where property values have declined to 
the size of their purses and where im- 
provements usually have ceased. Gen- 
eral community improvements, as well 
as new recreational centers, are usually 
placed outside of such sections. 

But there are other factors entering 
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into the delinquency problem. A 
prominent cause assigned for delin- 
quency among Negro children is par- 
ental neglect. Much of this has been 
forced by the necessity for both par- 
ents to work. The economic struggle 
thus manifests itself. The wife must 
supplement the income of the head of 
the family. In cities where there is lax 
enforcement of the compulsory educa- 
tion laws or no such laws, the children 
themselves are pressed into the service 
of supporting the family. Although 
this is more patently an economic than 
a racial question, the pressure of this 
necessity is more widely diffused among 
this group because relatively it com- 
prises so large a section of the whole. 


Economic OprortTuUNITY 


The incentive for continuing in 
school is much dampened by the ap- 
parent lack of opportunity to utilize 
special training. The doors of industry 
and business are effectually barred 
against Negroes except in the lower 
and more menial branches of work. 
Persistent effort to extend the field of 
opportunity by Negro organizations 
and the necessary admission of Negroes 
to many coveted positions during the 
labor scarcity of the early days of the 
War, have accomplished some advance- 
ment in this line but the major difficul- 
ties are still but slightly affected. Such 
was apparent in a study recently made 
of Negro women in industry in New 
York City. In the group of colored 
women studied were many who had 
completed elementary school courses, 
high schools and colleges. But whereas 
of the white and colored women studied 
8 per cent more colored had finished 
elementary school and 9 per cent more 
had attended high school and college, 
but few of the colored women had been 
able to use their special training. The 
report states: 


But few of the specially trained women 
found work in the trade for which they had 
been prepared. Occasionally they found 
their niche through the placement depart- 
ment of the schools and sometimes through 
personal initiative. Nine trade-trained 
women entered the Post Office Department 
under civil service examination. Others, 
discouraged by seasonal fluctuations and 
the handicap of color, took places as ladies’ 
maids, elevator operators, etc. 

One would have to wait in an employ- 
ment bureau for many days to hear of even 
one request for a colored bookkeeper or 
stenographer. Yet a number of women had 
been specially trained as stenographers. 
These finally entered factories doing un- 
skilled, monotonous work—their spirits 
broken and hopes blasted because they had 
been obliged to forfeit their training on ac- 
count of race prejudice. School teachers 
were among these new recruits in both 
skilled and unskilled industries. Some had 
been grade teachers, two had taught in high 
school, and one had been a supervisor in a 
normal school. 


SUGGESTIONS OF OTHER SPECIAL 
DIFFICULTIES 


It is apparent that problems of the 
Negro child are special only in so far as 
the general attitude of the public, in- 
fluenced by traditional racial senti- 
ment, has operated to make them so. 
When Negroes are isolated from the 
rest of the community as a group dif- 
ferent and distinctive with a mode of 
treatment for them already outlined, 
neglect and indifference are expected. 
For they are more an appendix than a 
functional part of the community. 
Thus it is that general social organiza- 
tions as a rule conduct their activities 
over the heads of the Negro commu- 
nity, which is by no means separate and 
distinct by choice. 

In Cincinnati, for example, where 
the Negro juvenile delinquency rate is 
12 per cent of the total while the Negro 
population is only 7 per cent, proba- 
tion work touched but fifteen Negro 
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cases. The Juvenile Protective Society 
of Chicago does not cover the areas of 
Negro residence. Movements like the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Brotherhood 
Republic—character builders of youth 
—indifferently touch the lives of Negro 
youths. 

When the seriousness of Negro cases 
reaches the point of demanding institu- 
tional care, other difficulties appear. 
In most northern communities colored 
and white children are accepted by the 
same institutions. Usually the propor- 
tion of Negroes is smaller, both in pro- 
portion to the Negro population and in 
proportion to the cases of Negroes re- 
quiring institutional care. For Negro 
feeble-minded there is little care in the 
North and practically none in the 
South. The superintendent of one 
northern institution for the care of 
feeble-minded expressed a view that 
many Negro children thought to be 
feeble-minded were not really so, but 
only appeared so by comparison with 
white standards! How far this misap- 
prehension, undoubtedly shared by 
others, has operated to affect the vol- 
ume of present Negro feeble-minded in 
institutions, it is impossible to say. 

Commenting on the alarming inade- 
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quacies throughout the country, and 
especially in the South, Hastings H. 
Hart, Director of the Department of 
Child-Helping of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, says: 

This is a matter of great moment because 
the neglected feeble-minded colored chil- 
dren swell the ranks of paupers, criminals 
and vicious persons, and also spread social 
disease. It appears to me extremely im- 
portant that the southern people should be- 
come aware of the fact that in neglecting 
the colored children they are hazarding the 
interest of the white population almost 
as much as that of the Negro popu- 
lation. 


Appeals for participation by Negroes 
in social service programs have been di- 
rected on the basis of experiments 
demonstrating that where Negro chil- 
dren are provided with the same pro- 
phylactics their health, crime, illiteracy 
and dependency rates are reduced to 
proportions comparable with those of 
white children. The crux of the prob- 
lem, however, is the unyielding bloc of 
public disinterest and opposition which 
holds fast to traditional restraints, both 
economic and sentimental, and which 
makes the Negro’s struggle for exist- 
ence more severe. 


Helping the Farmer Through His Children 
$100,000,000 Worth of Children on the Farm 


By Owen R. Lovesoy, LL.D. 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


HE National Child Labor Com- 
mittee’s interest in the country 
child is no new thing, and yet we still 
find people to whom it is a shock to 


discover that farmwork may be con-, 


sidered child labor. For in the minds 
of many people those words, “child 
labor,” still call up only the pathetic 
image of a haggard and wizened child 


of seven years, or it may be ten or 
twelve, dragging an enormous dinner 
pail into a factory at dawn. And it is 
true that for years the plight of the fac- 
tory child, or at least the child engaged 
in those pursuits commonly classified 
as industrial, has been emphasized al- 
most to the exclusion of all other chil- 


dren. But this does not necessarily in- 
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dicate that no other children deserve 
our whole-hearted attention. In fact, 
it merely indicates that in attacking an 
enormous problem we have taken one 
step at a time, for our aim from the 
very beginning has been to reach every 
child in America, if necessary. 

When the National Child Labor 
Committee was organized in 1904, the 
country was just awaking to condi- 
tions in our cotton mills; the great coal 
strike of 1902 had called attention to 
the numbers of child workers in Penn- 
sylvania coal-breakers; the Consu- 
mers’ League had recently opened its 
fight against tenement homework, and 
the first investigators were going into 
the fish and vegetable canneries where 
women and children were working in- 
terminable hours. So it was very nat- 
ural that our first work should be in the 
interest of these children in industry, 
of whom the public knew a little. In- 
deed, it seemed obvious that whatever 
our ultimate aim, our immediate task 
must be to collect authoritative infor- 
mation on what the public knew only 
in the smallest part, so as to turn their 
interest into real knowledge, and that 
knowledge into action. 

It has been a long, hard fight, so 
long and so arduous that it appears to 
be a sad commentary on American civ- 
ilization; but there is no need of going 
into details now. The fact is that it is 
at last established in this country that 
children under fourteen years of age 
shall not be employed in factories, can- 
neries or workshops, or children under 
sixteen in mines or quarries; that no 
children shall be employed for more 
than eight hours a day, or at night. In 
making that statement, however, we 
do not mean to imply that no children 
are working under such conditions in 
this country today, for we all know the 
vast difference between law and its 
absolute enforcement. But we do 
mean to say that the principle, at least, 


is established, and that its establish- 
ment has allowed us to go on to the next 
step. For there is still a long way to 
go on the road of real protection and 
development for American children. 
These minimum standards for in- 
dustrial workers mean nothing if they 
are not backed up by good school regu- 
lations, health protection, recreational 
facilities, continuation and vocational 
schools, and so on. And we are not 
even sure that the minimum standards 
themselves are adequate. Many of us, 
indeed, are sure that they are inade- 
quate and that for the health and well- 
being of the nation we should keep all 
children in school and out of industry 
until they are sixteen at least. But, 
however that may be, the fact re- 
mains that such standards are now 
established, but that in taking account 
of stock we find there are thousands of 
American children at work who are in 
no way affected by them, American 
child wage earners of whom America is 
shamefully ignorant and careless. 


NuMBER OF CHILD AGRICULTURAL 
WorKERS 


One child out of every eight in America, 
from the ages of ten to fifteen, who is in 
work not usually called industrial, is en- 
gaged in work not regulated by any state 
or federal statute. And at least 70 per 
cent of these children are doing some 
sort of agricultural labor. The census 
of 1910 lists 259,813 children between 
ten and fifteen years of age as “farm 
laborers working out” and 1,157,323 
children between ten and fifteen years 
of age as “farm laborers on the home 

We are not making any such ridicu- 
lous statement, however, as that all 


1 These figures were collected in the month of 
April. Figures for 1920 (not yet published) were 
collected in January and will consequently show 
an apparent decrease, due to the fact that most 
farmwork is not in progress in January. 
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farmwork done by children is harmful, 
or that all these children listed in the 
census are in need of protection. But we 
are stating most emphatically that too 
many of these thousands of rural child 
workers are being deprived of the very 
fundamentals of a normal childhood; 
that some of them are actually exploi- 
ted, even as factory and cannery chil- 
dren have been exploited; and that it 
is high time we all turned our attention 
to them, especially if we are as inter- 
ested as we say we are in raising the 
standards of American rural life. 

For if there is one thing more than 
another that we have learned in the 
seventeen years since the National 
Child Labor Committee was created, 
it is that child labor is not limited to 
any one industry or process, or by 
locality, but that any work which is 
positively harmful to the child or even 
negatively harmful, in that it hinders or 
prevents the child’s normal develop- 
ment, is child labor and as such is bad 
for the child and through him, bad for 
the community and the nation. That 
the “child is father of the man” is no 
idle platitude when one views the in- 
efficiency, ill-health, dependency and 
general inability to cope with life that 
follow hard on the heels of a neglected 
childhood. 

And this is the view we believe 
should be most emphasized in ap- 
proaching the rural child labor prob- 
lem. For every agricultural study 
we have made points to the same con- 
clusion: that the farm child is fre- 
quently getting too much work, too 
little schooling and too little develop- 
mental care; that he is too often a mere 
drudge who will grow up an ignorant, 
inefficient worker, more a liability than 
an asset to his community. 


Srupres in Various STaTEs 


In 1910 we first investigated the 
working conditions of the children in 


the cranberry bogs of New Jersey, and 
those among the itinerant berry and 
produce pickers of Delaware and 
Maryland. In 1913 we made our first 
study of the cotton pickers of Texas 
and found little children working too 
long hours, living in unsanitary con- 
ditions, being kept out of school for the 
sake of cotton. In 1915 we looked into 
the situation in the sugar-beet fields of 
Colorado, and since then we have made 
intensive studies of various agricul- 
tural industries and _ districts in 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, California 
and elsewhere. 

In Colorado we found that 5,000 
children between six and fifteen years 
of age were working regularly in the 
cultivation of sugar-beets, even during 
school hours. One family, whose seven 
and eleven year old children both 
worked in the beet fields, regardless of 
school, boasted that these children 
made $10,000 a year in sugar-beets. 
Another man said, “My boy is worth 
$1,000 for work in the beet season, but 
he is nothing but an expense when he is 
in school.” The school authorities es- 
timated that each of these 5,000 chil- 
dren missed from two to twenty-two 
weeks of school a year, an average of 
nine and one-half weeks each, because 
of work in the beet fields. 

In Oklahoma, where we found chil- 
dren as young as five picking cotton 
regularly, the average daily attendance 
at school was only 57.2 per cent ofthe 
enrollment, and a study of 174 schools, 
involving 6,389 pupils, showed that the 
number of days absent during the year 
was more than one-third of the total 
number of days present. The ab- 
sences of these children for farmwork or 
housework reached a total of 90,903 
days, an amount almost equal to the 
sum of all other absences, such as those 
due to illness, indifference, bad weather 
or distance from school, put together. 
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In North Dakota the school authori- 
ties state that only 30 per cent of the 
children complete the eighth grade in 
school, and only 4 per cent, the 
twelfth grade, while at least 20,000 
farm children stay out of school each 
year for a period of sixty days to help 
in raising wheat and other small 
grains. 

These are only isolated instances 
cited to indicate what conditions are 


throughout the country. Helen V. 


Bary, of the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
in a recent summary of child labor con- 
ditions, outlines the situation as fol- 
lows: 

Undoubtedly the most serious problem of 
child labor today is that of agricultural 
work. The evil of the situation is not only 
positive, but negative—not only the con- 
ditions it creates but the conditions it 
denies. Rural child labor in vast areas of the 
United States today carries with it a virtual 
denial of education. 


Cuitp LaBor AND ILLITERACY 


Another investigator establishes the 
following parallel between child labor 
and illiteracy: 


It is well known that the percentage of 
illiteracy in the country is twice that of 
cities, one in every ten of the rural popula- 
tion being classed as illiterate. It is not so 
widely advertised, however, that of the 
sixteen states having a percentage of illit- 
eracy greater than that of the United 
States as a whole, fifteen have a foreign 
population percentage far below 14.7 (that 
of the United States as a whole), the highest 
per cent in those states being 8.6, and the 
average 2.9. And even less advertised is the 
fact that these fifteen states include all but 
one of the thirteen states (all southern 
agricultural states) which have a child labor 
percentage in excess of the average for the 
United States as a whole. The parallel is 
striking and the conclusion obvious. If 
rural sections, in spite of a small foreign 
population, have a very large percentage of 
illiteracy, it is apparent that country chil- 
dren are not being educated; and when we 
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find that in these same regions there is a 
large amount of child labor which inter- 
feres seriously with school attendance, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the work of the 
children is responsible, in part at least, for 
the lack of schooling. It cannot be attrib- 
uted entirely to the inferiority of rural 
education, for even the poorest “little red 
schoolhouse” can train the child to write— 
the test of literacy.” 


But it is not merely schooling of 
which the farm-working child is de- 
prived. Anyone who knows rural con- 
ditions can tell you that he has the 
minimum amount of play and recrea- 
tional facilities, of sanitary living con- 
ditions, of health protection and of all 
these developmental elements that are 
the very essence of a real childhood— 
if he has any of them at all. For the 
poorer the farmer, the more he needs 
the labor of his children, and the less 
he can afford decent surroundings or 
those things which he, perhaps, con- 
siders unnecessary but which go a long 
way toward making life livable and 
progressive for his family. 

In our recent study of rural life in 
Tennessee, Charles E. Gibbons sum- 
marizes some of the differences between 
the lives of owner-farmers and tenant 
farmers in that state, and gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the deprivations which 
are an everyday fact to the poor farm- 
er’s child. 


The most striking point in the evidence 
presented is the wide difference in condi- 
tions surrounding the lives of owners’ chil- 
dren and tenants’ children. Owners have 
nearly three times as large an income as 
tenants, although the families are practi- 
cally the same size. Owner children are not 
kept out of school to work on the farm as 
tenant children are. Tenants move about 
much more; hence they do not have the 
comforts and conveniences in their homes 
that they might have if their tenure were 
longer. Because of the system, tenants are 


2 Farm Labor vs. School Attendance, by Gertrude 
Folks. 
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forced to borrow at high interest rates and 
are thus restricted in the manner in which 
they may purchase their supplies and dis- 
pose of their crops. They get a good deal 
less from the farm for their tables than 
owners do. Their water supply is less pro- 
tected. Fewer of their homes have screens 
and toilets. Their opportunities for recrea- 
tion are more limited. They read less 
because they have less to read. The oppor- 
tunity that tenants’ children have for edu- 
cation, health, recreation and the enjoy- 
ment of a normal childhood, is limited. 
The evidence shows that many of the eco- 
nomic factors which enter into conditions 
surrounding their lives are below a mini- 
mum standard for decent living. This 
ought not to be for any group of people. 
According to the 1910 census, tenants 
comprise a little more than 41 per cent of 
the rural population of Tennessee. Hence, 
the problem of giving tenant children their 
inherent rights is serious, not only because 
of the extremely bad conditions under 
which they are living, but also because of 
the large number involved. These children 
ought to have a better chance.’ 


What is true of the tenant farmer in 
Tennessee is true of the poor farmer 
everywhere. Our report of child wel- 
fare in West Virginia, now in press, the 
result of six months’ careful study by 
trained investigators, is an appalling 
record of deprivations and positive 
dangers surrounding the farm children 
in that state—a record which goes a 
long way to prove one point we have 
been hammering at for many years, 
namely that child labor is never an 
isolated evil, but is by its very nature 
inextricably bound up not only with 
other problems of child welfare but 
with problems of adult welfare. “The 
same conditions that produce child 
labor are those that produce poor, un- 
sanitary homes, inadequate, unat- 
tended schools, poor recreational facil- 
ities, few books, few papers—in short, 
the meagre, bleak life that deadens 


* Child Welfare in Tennessee, N.C.L.C. 1920, 
p. 378. 
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and discourages. Child labor is a part 
of that meagre life; it is, alas, in the 
last analysis, only a partial cause of it, 
for here we run up against that old, old 
circle of ignorance, inefficiency, pov- 
erty, child labor, lack of education, and 
so on. 


Tue ScHoot AND THE Rurat CHILD 
PROBLEM 


By the same token, therefore, child 
labor is not a negative problem. If you 
are going to the root of the matter, it is- 
not enough to say of a child, “He must 
not work.” You must go further than 
that if you are going to create anything 
more than a deadlock. You must take 
a positive stand, and when you re- 
move a child from the drudgery of 
labor, you must give him, in place of 
it, its substitutes: suitable schooling, 
suitable play and _ suitable work. 
When you do that, you are not merely 
cognizant of the present, but you are 
building on a sure foundation for the 
future. 

This, then, is our problem in relation 
to the neglected rural child; this is our 
way of going to the root of the evil, an 
evil so closely interwoven with the 
whole problem of bettering rural life 
today that we of the National Child 
Labor Committee believe that, in re- 
claiming a fair chance for country chil- 
dren, we are actually working shoulder 
to shoulder with every agency and 
every individual who has at heart the 
welfare of the American farmer. What 
can do more for rural development than 
the creation of a better, more efficient 
rural population? And what can do 
more to produce that better population 
than the protection, education and de- 
velopment of country children? 

The farmer’s greatest loss today is 
the loss of his children. They will not 
stay on the farms if farms to them 
mean drudgery. They would rather go 
to town and work eight hours a day in 
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a factory, with a motion-picture house 
handy for their evening hours, than 
stay on the farm and work from sun-up 
to sun-down, with nothing ahead of 
them for the evening but supper and an 
early bedtime. If they do stay on the 
farm inheriting the precarious, hand- 
to-mouth existence of their fathers, and 
learning no better ways of farming, their 
children begin staying out of school 
to pick cotton or cultivate beets or to- 
bacco, and the thing goes on and on. 
But consider what so simple an ex- 
pedient as a good rural school with all 
the children in it for all the term could do 
for a community of people of this class, 
a really progressive rural school that 
would teach something applicable to 
the lives of the children, a school with 
recreational facilities in use, a school 
where health and sanitation and nutri- 
tion are not merely words in the speller. 
The children coming out of that school 
would begin to take a progressive in- 
terest in farming. The country would 
not be such a bad place to them; in 
fact, they would be glad to stay there, 
for every country child no matter how 
much he feels the lure of the city feels 
also the lure of the woods and the fields 
and the wide, open spaces, if they are 
not connected too closely in his mind 
with hard, unrewarded labor. The 
children coming out of that school 
would see to it that their houses were 
decent to live in. They would demand 
books and papers and would see that 
their children went to school. They 
would be the kind of farmers that are 
interested in improved methods, in 
better ways of marketing—in short, 
the kind of farmers we want. Can you 
imagine a surer way of raising the 
standards of a rural population than 
through a really effective, rural school? 


Tue Economic INTERPRETATION 
But, we are told, all this sounds very 


well but it is not practical. This is an 


economic problem, and the farmer 
works his children and keeps them out 
of school because he has to do so in 
order to scrape a bare living. Until you 
pay him a decent price for his products, 
he must continue to employ his chil- 
dren, utterly regardless of all this high- 
sounding talk of education. Very well. 
We are ready to admit that there is an 
economic interpretation of the prob- 
lem, and we are as anxious as anyone 
to find the solution of the economic 
puzzle. 

It is true that this argument that 
child labor is “necessary” has been 
offered in relation to every industry 
we have ever touched, and we have yet 
to see it proved. It is true, also, that 
we have never been willing to believe 
that any industry or any condition 
that exists at the expense of childhood 
has a right to exist in a supposedly 
civilized age. But, setting these things 
aside for the moment, we are so inter- 
ested in the economic aspects of the 
question and so sure that our plan has 
a real economic significance, that we 
are quite ready to talk to the farmer in 
wholly practical terms about it; to in- 
terpret it for him, if he wants, in dol- 
lars and cents. 

It is perfectly true that to the hard- 
pressed farmer his children have an 
actual cash value. The Colorado man 
who said that his boy was worth $1,000 
in the beet season but was nothing but 
an expense in school, is not alone in 
this utilitarian view. The southern 
tenant farmer frankly admits that he 
tills a certain number of acres in direct 
proportion to the number of children he 
has to help him cultivate and harvest 
them. To the poor farmer anywhere, 
his children must mean either so many 
mouths to feed or so many hands on the 
farm, and you can scarcely blame him 
forit. But suppose you can show him 
that school has a greater practical value 
than work; suppose you can show him 
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that a child in school now means just 
so much more return to him later. 
Will he not then, at least, take an in- 
terest in the school proposition? It is 
merely hard common-sense in any in- 
dustry, farming as well as any other, 
to say that a healthier, better educated, 
more efficient workman is sure to mean 
a higher value of production either in 
quantity or quality. The farmer 
knows enough to look to the future 
when he spends money on fertilizer 
that he may get a larger crop, or when 
he spends money on the right feed that 
he may raise better hogs and cattle. 
Why should he not be made to see, 
then, that it will be dollars in his 
pocket in the long run to spend a little 
on the education and care of his chil- 
dren? Is not that practical? 

Other people are offering the farm- 
ers a $100,000,000 fund for better mar- 
keting of their products and we are glad 
of it. Everything that helps the farm- 
ers’ bank account helps our cause. 
But we believe we are working to an 
equally practical end, and that our 
proposition, if we may so call it, is 
also essentially a $100,000,000 fund, or 
more, for the farmers’ welfare. Think 
of it in these terms. There are at least 
a million American farm children to- 
day who are out of school doing work 
in the fields. At the very lowest esti- 
mate each of these children will be 
worth $100 more to his parents if al- 
lowed to get his full share of school 
and good health than he can be at 
present. Is not that $100,000,000 
straight into the pockets of the Ameri- 
can farmer? 

It is something we cannot legislate, 
although such things as enforcing 
school laws, increasing rural school 
appropriations, paying rural school 
teachers decent wages, and so on, are 
all matters direct enough to be put im- 
mediately into the hands of the law- 
makers. But the greatest gain will be 


in educating the farmer himself, in 
teaching him the value of these things 
which he now classifies as secondary, 
making him see that the full develop- 
ment of human resources—children— 
is essential to the success of any human 
enterprise. If you cannot speak to 
him on the higher, spiritual side, speak 
to him, we say, on the practical side. 

All this cannot be done, however, 
without first knowing the farmer, the 
intricacies of his problem, knowing 
conditions as he sees them, knowing 
the wherefore of everything he does, 
and no one realizes this fact better than 
the National Child Labor Committee. 
Every attack we have made upon child 
neglect or exploitation has meant first 
getting the facts, and that is our pres- 
ent business in relation to the rural 
child problem.‘ 

Our new Chairman, David Franklin 
Houston, who was Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the last administration, has 
long been a devoted student of rural 
life. We have on our Board of Trus- 
tees such an authority on rural condi- 
tions as Professor E. C. Lindeman of 
the American Country Life Associa- 
tion. We have special agents who are 
experts on rural problems as well as on 
all phases of child welfare, and we are 
ready to go into the facts thoroughly 
and scientifically. 

We are equipped and ready to do a 
big job. Are not these million or more 
almost forgotten country children suffi- 
cient justification? What an oppor- 
tunity we have, all together, to make 
the statement that children are the 
nation’s greatest asset, something more 
than a high-sounding platitude! And 
if we really believe this statement, if 
we are actually a nation that believes 
in children, here is our chance. Will 
the American people take it? 


4See study of Child Welfare in West Virginia, 
made during the winter and spring of 1920-21 
and now in press. 
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The Development of the Children’s Code 


By Epwarp N. Cuopper, Pu.D. 
Field Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee 


OLOMON says that a good man 
“leaveth an inheritance to his 
children’s children.”” He does not tell 
us what kind of inheritance he had in 
mind as suitable for children, but he 
says that houses and riches are the in- 
heritance of fathers, and, as a father, he 
says to children: ““Wisdom is the princi- 
pal thing, therefore get wisdom; and 
with all thy getting get understanding.” 
If this means that the proper inheri- 
tance of children is wisdom and under- 
standing, then indeed is Solomon wise, 
for “‘she is more precious than rubies 
. lengthof daysisin her right hand, 
and in her left hand riches and honor.” 
Wisdom and understanding come of 
knowledge and experience, those riches 
of the mind and heart, and are added 
unto us through length of days. Here 
we have the philosophy of child welfare 
work: a lengthened childhood is the 
best inheritance we can leave to our 
children and to our children’s children, 
for it is the way to wisdom and under- 
standing, to riches and honor. 


Basic Purpose or Cuitp WELFARE 
SERVICE 


The basic purpose of child welfare 
service, whatever its kind and whatever 
its goal, is to prolong the period of 
childhood. Lengthened childhood is 
the warp of that fabric we are weaving 
to shield and equip our boys and girls. 
On this basis we set up a structure for 
their good; through this warp we run 
the woof, the threads that make it 
strong. 

The first threads are all those efforts 
that make secure the lengthened days 
of childhood: all the work that is done 
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to save children from disease and de- 
formity and to promote their health 
and vitality; the laws, ordinances and 
agencies that stand between them and 
exploitation; the measures that safe- 
guard them from abuse; the officers, 
courts and institutions that lead them 
away from careers of crime. The 
second are those threads that seek to 
equalize the conditions of life for child- 
hood: the steps that are taken to 
relieve the suffering of the poor and to 
put down the evil of poverty; that great 
overflowing of hearts that goes to the 
care of the unfortunate and the handi- 
capped. And finally come the threads 
that lead to the heights beyond: the 
schooling, the training, the guidance 
and the play that bring education and 
the joy of life. 

Thus it is our task to lengthen child- 
hood, to make it safe, to give a fair 
chance to those stricken in body, mind 
or estate, to provide training and recre- 
ation for all. Without these things 
neither the children of today nor those 
of tomorrow can lay up for themselves 
the treasures of wisdom and under- 
standing; they cannot inherit the riches 
whose price is above rubies. 

With less than this inheritance for 
every child we must not be content. 
No flower is born to waste its sweetness 
on the desert air. That any waste their 
sweetness is our fault and we should 
not cease from striving till every bud 
unfolds its petals in a world of op- 
portunity. No child is born to a bar- 
ren life but every one has in him some 
power, however slight, to swell the 
sum total of our happiness. Ours is the 
duty to prepare the way so that he can 
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use this power; his, is the duty to use it. 

The instrument, imperfect and in- 
complete as it is, that we have devised 
for insuring to every child as fair a start 
in life as it is possible to give him, is com- 
monly known as the “children’s code.” 
This has developed out of the ex- 
perience of those who, in various ways, 
have served the public interest through 
serving children. Its growth has been 
gradual, of course, but it is only within 
recent years that all the accumulated 
experience has been brought to bear in 
any logical manner upon the prepara- 
tion of a broad and coérdinated program. 
Efforts toward this end have con- 
verged in an expression of the principles 
underlying child care, the formulation 
of standards to govern such care in ac- 
cordance with modern thought, and the 
embodiment of these standards into 
law and practice with such modifica- 
tions in the different states as special 
circumstances might require or public 
opinion dictate. The declaring of 
principles and the framing of standards 
clears the air and points the way; it sets 
up a mark toward which to work and 
shows why we should strive to reach it. 
The writing of the standards into the 
statutes secures to us the enjoyment of 
our gains as they are won and records 
our progress toward sound theory and 
practice. 


GROUNDWORK OF THE CHILDREN’S 
CopE 


A striking instance of the attempt to 
set forth the principles underlying so- 
cial work and to rear up standards on 
those principles, occurred in 1909 when, 
upon the invitation of President Roose- 
velt, a meeting of representative social 
workers, since known as the White 
House Conference, was held in Wash- 
ington to consider the care of depend- 
ent children. The authoritative decla- 
ration made on this occasion has ever 
since been the guide of social workers in 


the treatment and care of dependent 
and neglected children. 

Another instance has been the agita- 
tion for general recognition of certain 
standards concerning the employment 
of children in gainful occupations. 
This agitation, long carried on by na- 
tional societies, was given a more def- 
inite objective in 1911 when the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws approved a stand- 
ard child labor bill which had been 
drawn at the request of this body by 
the National Child Labor Committee. 
The measure was recommended by the 
commissioners to the several states for 
enactment into law with a view to 
legislative uniformity in this field, and 
has been adopted, in part at least, by 
most of our commonwealths, while its 
fundamental provisions have been 
written into the law of the nation. 

Further, the principles upon which 
the organization and procedure of 
juvenile courts are based have been 
stated, the purposes and functions of 
probation have been made clear, and 
standard bills have been drawn by lead- 
ers for the use of states and smaller 
communities in dealing with juvenile 
delinquents.. 

Then, at the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction held in Balti- 
more in 1915, so much interest was 
shown in the correlation of child wel- 
fare laws and of the work of administra- 
tive agencies that an organization was 
effected to stimulate the children’s code 
movement throughout the country. 
This organization took the name of the 
National Committee for Standardizing 
Child Welfare Laws. At the National 
Conference of Social Work held in Mil- 
waukee in 1921, steps were taken to 
make this committee still more repre- 
sentative and useful; it was planned to 
have this national agency serve not only 
as a source of encouragement to the 
children’s code movement but also as a 
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clearing house for information about 
this movement, and about the activities 
of all private societies, public depart- 
ments and bureaus that take any part 
in it—in a word, to correlate the efforts 
of those who are seeking correlation. 

Finally, in the second year of our 
participation in the World War, a 
campaign was carried on under the 
leadership of the Children’s Bureau of 
the Federal Government for the pur- 
pose of wakening in the people of this 
country a fuller sense of their responsi- 
bility to all children and a broader ap- 
preciation of child welfare work. This 
was known as “Children’s Year,” and, 
as a fitting climax, there was drawn up 
at a conference in Washington in 1919, 
a set of recommendations applying to 
several fields of child care in accordance 
with the announced purpose of agreeing 
upon “certain irreducible minimum 
standards for the health, education, 
and work of the American child.” It is 
interesting to note that this was done 
just a decade after the White House 
Conference and in the same city; its 
agenda, however, covered a wider area; 
moreover, the Washington conference 
of 1909 was national while that of 1919 
was international, guests being present 
from several foreign countries upon the 
invitation of our government. 

In this international conference, we 
have a vivid illustration of the spread 
of the child welfare appeal and a formal 
acknowledgment of its universality. 
The organization of the Congreso 
Americano del Nifio by Latin-American 
social workers in Buenos Aires in 1916 
as a common meeting-ground for child 
welfare workers from the three Ameri- 
cas and from the islands of the sea, is 
further proof of the broad community 
of interest in all that relates to the well- 
being of children. 

A few years ago, this first part of the 
children’s code movement, the declar- 
ing of principles and tbe framing of 


standards, was centered in the agita- 
tion for what was called at the time, a 
“Children’s Charter.” This was, in a 
way, an effort to codrdinate and foster 
the different manifestations of good- 
will toward children that had grown 
out of the general interest in their wel- 
fare, although it had also as one of its 
purposes, as its name implies, a state- 
ment of the rights of children, a formu- 
lating of the principles that lay at the 
bottom of all these manifestations. So 
although this proposed cbarter had in 
it something of the nature of each of 
the two parts of the children’s code 
movement, namely, standards and 
statutes, it was primarily a seeking 
after bases of action, a quest for 
fundamentals. It was hoped to get 
clearly in mind just what were the 
rights of childhood and then to ad- 
vance from the expression of these 
rights to a series of legislative pro- 
posals designed to secure them and 
to promote codperation in their en- 
forcement. The matter was discussed 
at meetings of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction and of the 
National Child Labor Committee but 
the charter, as originally planned, was 
never drawn up. However, the report 
of the Children’s Bureau Conference 
held in Washington in 1919, entitled 
“Standards of Child Welfare,’’ is in 
reality a charter of childhood; it is an 
outgrowth of the earlier effort and is 
well adapted, so far as it goes, to serve 
the ends of the former plan. 


Tue Work 


The writing of standards into the law 
is the more palpable part of the chil- 
dren’s code movement and, as a matter 
of fact, is usually regarded as its only 
part, for it is the obvious function of a 
children’s code to lay down the law on 
child welfare. But this is really the 
crystallization of a process that has ex- 
tended over a long period of time and 
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involves all the experience of the race. 
As attention has been drawn more and 
more publicly in recent years to the 
needs of children, a demand for more 
simplified laws and more effective 
procedure has arisen and out of this 
demand has grown the so-called chil- 
dren’s code. 

It may be said that it had its origin, 
if anything so evolutionary can be con- 
ceded a definite origin, in England. 
Three acts of Parliament known as the 
Consolidated Factory Acts, the Con- 
solidated Educational Acts and the 
Children’s Act of 1908, together with 
the amendments that have been adopt- 
ed from time to time, especially the 
Fisher Act adopted toward the end of 
the World War, form what is practically 
a childhood’s charter in the United 
Kingdom. The subject matter of the 
first and second of this group of acts is 
indicated by their titles. The third is 
wider in scope and is divided into six 
parts devoted to: (1) infant life protec- 
tion; (2) prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren and young persons; (3) the use of 
tobacco; (4) reformatory and industrial 
schools; (5) juvenile offenders; (6) mis- 
cellaneous matters such as definitions, 
safety at entertainments, penalties for 
giving intoxicating liquor to children, 
etc. The Children’s Act of 1908 at the 
time of its passage was popularly called 
the Children’s Charter, although not so 
comprehensive as the term would lead 
one to suppose. It immediately at- 
tracted the attention of social workers 
in the United States, who pointed out 
the more or less chaotic condition of 
our own child welfare laws and sug- 
gested that action be taken by the 
several states, looking toward the 
simplifying, standardizing, and co- 
ordinating of their provisions some- 
what after the manner of the British 
plan. 

Ohio was the first to respond. In 
1911 her legislature directed the gov- 


ernor to appoint “a commission to 
revise, consolidate and suggest amend- 
ments to the statute laws of the state of 
Ohio which pertain to children,” and 
defined the powers and duties of this 
commission in part as follows: 


In performing this duty such commis- 
sioners shall unify the present laws pertain- 
ing to illegitimate, defective, neglected, 
dependent and delinquent children, and to 
their treatment, care, maintenance, custody, 
control, protection and reformation; and 
shall suggest such amendments and addi- 
tions as to them may seem best calculated 
to bring the law of this State into harmony 
with the best thought on this subject. 


The commission labored at its task for 
nearly two years and submitted to the 
governor, and through him to the 
legislature, in 1913, a  thorough- 
going report with recommendations 
for laws on state control of charities, 
juvenile courts, institutions, placing- 
out, compulsory education, child labor, 
apprenticeship, offenses against chil- 
dren, and mothers’ pensions. These 
recommendations were introduced into 
the legislature in the form of a single 
bill and, with some changes, were 
adopted that year. 

New Hampshire’s legislature next 
took action by authorizing the governor 
and council in 1913 to appoint “three 
suitable persons who shall investigate 
all matters relating to the welfare of the 
dependent, defective and delinquent 
children of the State, especially the 
questions of orphanage, juvenile courts, 
detention homes, desertion, physical 
and mental degeneracy, infant mortal- 
ity, accidents and diseases, and make 
report, with recommendations con- 
cerning the above matters, to the legis- 
lature of 1915.” The commission was 
appointed and a careful report duly 
prepared and submitted but its recom- 
mendations failed of adoption. 

Upon the suggestion of social work- 
ers and without authorization by the 
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legislature, the governor of Missouri 
created a commission and charged it 
with preparing for consideration such 
changes in the laws concerning children 
as seemed advisable. Accordingly, 
forty-two bills were drawn, covering 
fairly all phases of child welfare, but 
only ten were enacted; here, too, the 
measures were introduced as separate 
bills instead of in a body as was done in 
Ohio. The expenses incurred by the 
commission in the discharge of its 
duties were met by contributions from 
private sources, for of course no public 
funds had been made available through 
appropriation by the legislature as had 
been the case in Ohio and New Hamp- 
shire. The proposals having been in 
large part rejected by the legislature in 
1917, the governor ordered the com- 
mission to continue its work and a new 
and more detailed report was prepared 
by its thirty members and submitted in 
1919, together with bills to revise in- 
consistent or conflicting statutes, to 
repeal obsolete or undesirable provi- 
sions, and to provide in some instances 
entirely new legislation. At this ses- 
sion the report fared better and most 
of the recommendations were adopted. 

In 1916, also upon the request of 
welfare workers and without warrant 
of the legislature, attempts to obtain its 
authorization having failed, the gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, inspired by the 
example of Missouri’s chief executive, 
appointed twelve persons “to revise 
and codify the laws of the State relat- 
ing to children.”” The commission had 
only five months in which to work be- 
fore the convening of the legislature 
and therefore did not try to cover the 
entire body of laws pertaining to chil- 
dren but gave its attention chiefly to 
the interests of the handicapped. In 
this case, also, expenses were provided 
for through the generosity of public- 
spirited citizens and societies. The re- 
port when submitted was referred to a 


joint committee of the two houses of 
the legislature and the secretary of the 
commission was appointed to serve as 
its clerk. Thirty-six of the forty- 
three bills that had been prepared were 
favorably reported to the legislature by 
its joint committee and were passed 
with but slight alterations and with 
scarcely a dissenting voice. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE CHILDREN’S CoDE 


These states were the pioneers in the 
children’s code movement in this 
country, and many others are following 
their lead and reorganizing their child 
welfare work. But the term “child 
welfare” has become more or less 
technical and among social workers 
nowadays it is applied to the care of the 
child handicapped by poverty, neglect, 
delinquency, or defect. In defining the 
powers and duties of children’s code 
commissions, governors and legislatures 
have apparently had this common 
limitation in mind and the commissions 
have generally restricted their work ac- 
cordingly. However, a children’s code 
should be as comprehensive as _ its 
name; it should not be devoted to the 
interests of any one class alone; the 
normal child, the ordinary, everyday, 
wholesome boy or girl, should be its 
beneficiary as well as the abnormal or 
subnormal child who is in need of 
special care. The real children’s code 
is democratic and recognizes no class 
distinctions. It should include meas- 
ures for the preservation of life and 
health, for education, for recreation 
and for the rights of parent and child, 
as well as for protection from want, 
abuse and crime. Health, education, 
recreation, and employment concern 
all children and, moreover, most boys 
and girls are not dependent, destitute, 
neglected, abused, delinquent or de- 
fective, but are normal in respect to 
their home life, their behavior, their 
condition of body and mind, and their 
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relations to society. The four es- 
sentials to wholesome development, 
health, play, schooling and _ suitable 
work, since they are necessary to all 
classes of children, the fortunate as well 
as the unfortunate, should have their 
place in every children’s code. 

The title of this article implies that 
children’s codes grow and the implica- 
tion is true; indeed, it is this character- 
istic of growth that holds out the prom- 
ise of social well-being. The task of 
adjusting laws to conditions is continu- 
ous because conditions are always 
changing. A children’s code must be 
from time to time renewed for each 
rewriting of it is but a step in the evolu- 
tion of child care, a clearing of the way 
for further progress. It should be 
thought of as a living thing, capable of 
endless development. A fixed and 
final code would be a disaster but, hap- 
pily, it is an impossibility for in the 
natural course of events it must yield to 
change. Conditions and ideals are the 
stuff of which it is made up and condi- 
tions and ideals are not stable things. 
Thus, while a children’s code seeks to 
equalize opportunities for children by 
making toward uniformity of condi- 
tions, it must itself submit to being 
moulded and remoulded as time goes 
on, and must always encourage ex- 
perimental work by whatever agency 
may be willing to undertake it, for it is 
only by means of fresh enterprises and 
trial of new methods that our systems of 


law and administrative effort can be 
kept adequate under the ever changing 
circumstances of our life. 

A children’s code is more than a 
code. A code is an orderly compilation 
of laws, a mere labor-saving device, while 
a children’s code is constructive social 
service. A code is a collection of the 
laws as they are; a children’s code is a 
changing of the laws to what they 
ought to be. A children’s code does 
not even bring together into one-body 
the various laws of a state relating to 
children but leaves them scattered 
among the general acts as determined 
by their content; it does not aim at 
mechanical perfection but at the nur- 
ture of boys and girls. The word 
“code” in this connection is really a 
misnomer and “charter,” signifying as 
it does the bestowal of rights and 
privileges, would, perhaps, be better; 
but “code” is shorter and hence pre- 
ferred. 

So it is that this movement, by what- 
ever name it may be called, tries to 
make childhood safe, to give opportu- 
nity to those who otherwise would not 
enjoy it and to provide training and 
play for all. If it lengthens childhood 
for all children it will have accomplished 
its purpose; for childhood, as we like 
to think of it, means happiness and if 
this be prolonged by any act of ours we 
shall leave to our children and to our 
children’s children, an inheritance that 
naught else earthly can surpass. 


A State Program for Child Welfare 


By Hopson, LL.B. 
Director, Children’s Bureau, State Board of Control, Minnesota 


ys 1915 Mr. C. C. Carstens, Chair- 
man of the Children’s Committee 
of the National Conference of Social 
Work (or Charities and Correction as 
it was then called), presented a report 


to the Conference on “A Commu- 
nity Plan in Children’s Work.” This 
report attempted to set forth in a 
concrete manner, not only the com- 
munity responsibility for certain 
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classes of its handicapped children but 
a plan by which that responsibility 
might be effectively discharged—a plan 
sufficiently elastic to allow for modifi- 
cations according to individual needs 
but definite enough in fundamental 
principles to serve as a guide for gen- 
eral use. Many groups in different 
states, interested in child welfare, have 
used the Committee’s findings as a 
basis for study and in one state, Min- 
nesota, they have been adopted, in 
part, in the children’s program which 
was launched there in 1917, following 
the enactment of a considerable body of 
legislation to effect that purpose. 

In the field of private philanthropy, 
legislation is not a prerequisite to effec- 
tive social work. Law, in the main, is 
only incidental and, in truth, it is fre- 
quently the absence of good law which 
creates or perpetuates the need for 
private effort. To illustrate this point, 
one need only call to mind the burden 
imposed upon charity organization 
societies in the support of widowed 
mothers of dependent children before 
the passage of the so-called (and badly 
called) ‘mothers’ pension” laws, or a 
similar burden in behalf of the depend- 
ent families of disabled workmen be- 
fore compensation acts put the respon- 
sibility upon the shoulders of those 
ethically obligated to bear it. When 
we consider a state program, legisla- 
tion is usually the starting point and 
for obvious reasons. The duty of the 
state to protect the interests of its 
children who are in need of guardian- 
ship care is, to be sure, well recognized 
in law, as well as in ethics, but in the 
absence of specific legislation it re- 
mains an undefined duty which is not 
susceptible of practical application 
until it is set out by metes and bounds. 
It is one thing to say that the state 
should extend its protecting arm to the 
dependent child and quite another to 
insist that no such child shall be placed 
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permanently in a family home until the 
state is assured that the home is such 
as will afford proper care. The general 
principle needs detailed amplification 
before it becomes a practical reality 
and it needs detailed limitation if it is 
to run the gauntlet of constitutional 
inquiry before courts of law. More- 
over, the discharge of a public obliga- 
tion requires administrative machinery 
which must either be created anew or 
moulded out of existing agencies; in 
either case, legislation is usually a 
necessity. 


CREATION OF MINNESOTA STATE 
Boarp 


It was such considerations which 
moved a group of interested people in 
Minnesota to ask the Governor for the 
appointment of a Child Welfare Com- 
mission to study conditions and make 
recommendations to the legislature 
which convened in 1917. It is hardly 
in point here to discuss the methods 
employed by the Commission in reach- 
ing its results further than to say that 
careful attention was given to the legal, 
as well as the social aspects of the prob- 
lem; nor were proper publicity and the 
practice of practical politics in securing 
passage of the proposals overlooked. 
The Commission submitted forty- 
three measures, which had the ap- 
proval of the governor, and the legis- 
lature enacted thirty-six into law. 
Two of the original suggestions which 
failed of passage have since become 
law and the others were not vitally 
essential to the general scheme pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Carstens’ report deals with 
neglected, dependent and delinquent 
children and those who are physically 
and mentally defective. It suggests 
the state as a proper administrative 
unit in dealing with the problem and 
the county as a useful local adminis- 
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trative agency. Minnesota has cen- 
tered its administration in the State 
Board of Control, a board of five mem- 
bers, two of whom are women, and all 
of whom are appointed by the governor 
for terms of six years. This board was 
given supervision and control over 
seventeen state institutions, including 
those relating to dependent, delinquent 
and defective minors and was the nat- 
ural body to assume the additional 
powers necessary to an enlarged pro- 
gram for the care of children outside of 
institutions. It was authorized to 
create a department, under its control, 
to accomplish this purpose and in pur- 
suance of that authority established 
what is known as the Children’s Bu- 
reau. Here centralized responsibility 
is supplemented by de-centralized ad- 
ministration through county child wel- 
fare boards whose personnel consists of 
three (five in the case of the larger 
counties) persons appointed by the 
State Board, two of whom are women 
and two ex-officio members—the 
county superintendent of schools and a 
member of the board of county com- 
missioners, selected by that board. In 
this way the close inter-relationship of 
the school system to the general prob- 
lem is recognized and the codperation 
of the commissioners, who are called 
upon to appropriate the funds for the 
county welfare boards, is secured. It 
is worth noting here that the local 
body is not appointed until a petition 
has come from the commissioners re- 
questing such appointment, on the 
principle that these boards cannot 
function effectively until public opin- 
ion in the community is convinced of 
their need and ready to ask for their 
establishment. Communities, how- 
ever, have been active in demanding 
them. Since January 1, 1918, when 
the law became operative, sixty-eight 
boards have been appointed in the 
eighty-six counties of the state. 


FoR CENTRALIZED 
ADMINISTRATION 


The need for centralizing child wel- 
fare administration in a central body 
with county agencies operating in the 
various parts of the state, is summed 
up in the report of the Child Welfare 
Commission, which drew the law in 
the following manner: 


At present the function of ultimate 
guardianship is exercised by the state, with 
respect to handicapped children, only 
through the courts and the public institu- 
tions to which the court makes commit- 
ments. Except as to the limited work done 
by the bureau of women and children of the 
State Department of Labor, it is literally 
true that no state agency in Minnesota is 
charged with the duty of seeing that chil- 
dren who need the help of the state by 
reason of their peculiar social handicaps 
lave that help afforded them, either through 
court action or otherwise. The initiative is 
left with private persons and organizations. 
Present laws lay upon the Board of Control 
general duties in the matter of inspecting 
certain child helping organizations and in- 
stitutions conducted by them; but these 
laws are far too vague to be thoroughly ef- 
fective, and as to children not in institu- 
tions, public or private, the board has no 
duties whatsoever. 

It has seemed to the Commission, there- 
fore, that the prime requisite of its scheme 
is to centralize the state’s authority and 
duty, so far as practicable, in an official 
group—(the State Board of Control). 
This machinery operates in every part of 
the state through the county child welfare 
boards. 

The codrdination of local agencies with 
a central one is expected to be an educative 
force of great value in developing right 
ideals and methods of work for children 
throughout the state, besides affording op- 
portunity and responsibility for initiative 
now nowhere found. 


As to whether the purposes of the 
Commission have been fully carried 
out, it is yet too early to pass a sound 
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judgment. This much is certain, how- 
ever, that the constant and direct con- 
tact between the state office and the local 
groups has made possible, mutuality of 
understanding, unanimity of purpose 
and standardization of method to a 
degree which hardly seems possible un- 
der any plan which does not provide 
for similar inter-relationship of struc- 
ture. The process is aided in no small 
measure by the annual conferences 
held by the state and local groups in 
connection with the State Conference 
of Social Work. These conferences are 
held by authority of law and the county 
is authorized to pay the expenses of 
certain local officials, including the 
county juvenile court judge and a 
member of the child welfare board. 
The county is likewise authorized to 
pay the necessary traveling expenses 
incurred by members of child welfare 
boards in attendance at meetings and 
when investigating cases. The salary 
and expenses of executive agents of the 
boards may also be paid by the county 
and all itemsof expenditure are subject 
to the approval of the board of county 
commissioners. 

Mr. Carstens’ report for the Com- 
mittee on Children asserts that public 
departments should devote themselves 
to such work “‘as is based on principles 
that are well established, require the 
more permanent care, are more general 
in their application or contain an ele- 
ment of compulsion or control; while 
private organizations should develop 
in directions that are more experi- 
mental, require more temporary care, 
are more unusual in their application 
or are carried on with the coéperation 
of the families benefited.” The re- 
port further expresses the judgment 
that children’s work not carried on 
directly by the state should neverthe- 
less be subject to state regulation and 
supervision. In other words, it is the 
obligation of the state to undertake, 
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itself, protective work in those fields 
where a public board can operate with 
the greatest propriety and effective- 
ness, and to assure itself that a mini- 
mum standard of efficiency is main- 
tained by private organizations in the 
lines of work which they can more 
properly perform. It is impossible, 
and perhaps illogical, to consider the 
powers and duties of the local child 
welfare boards without first discussing 
the powers and duties of the State 
Board of Control and its instrument, 
the Children’s Bureau, with reference 
to the principles just stated, because 
the local groups with few exceptions 
derive all their authority from the 
State Board. In the language of the 
law: “The Child Welfare Board shall 
perform such duties as may be required 
of it by the Board of Control in further- 
ance of the purposes of this act.” 


Powers AND DutTIEs OF THE STATE 
Boarp 


The powers and duties of the State 
Board are of a three-fold character: 
First, there are imposed duties of a 
general protective nature, such as the 
enforcement of laws which are de- 
signed to protect children from their 
own anti-social conduct or the harmful 
acts of adults, and the taking of the 
initiative to conserve the interests of 
children in all matters where adequate 
provision has not already been made. 

Second, authority is conferred upon 
the Board to accept the guardianship 
of handicapped children of all types 
who are committed by juvenile courts 
and to make such disposition of the 
children of either a permanent or tem- 
porary character, as the facts of the 
cases may warrant. This authority 
has been modified somewhat by a re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court 
which holds that after a commitment 
to guardianship and before legal adop- 
tion by third persons, the juvenile 
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court has jurisdiction, upon a proper 
showing, to remand children so com- 
mitted to the custody of their parents 
from whom they were originally taken. 
It is easy to imagine cases where the 
exercise of this power may work severe 
hardship upon innocent persons, as 
where a child has been placed out by 
the Board after commitment and has 
remained in the foster home for several 
years without having been legally 
adopted. In fact, the instance which 
was the occasion for the decision was a 
case where a profligate and immoral 
mother regained the right to the cus- 
tody of the child who pled piteously 
not to be returned to her parent and 


who was desirous of remaining with , 


her adopted parents in the excellent 
home which they provided. Fortu- 
nately a way has been found to thwart, 
temporarily at least, this unfortunate 
result. 

Third, there are imposed upon the 
Board of Control, specific duties with 
respect to particular classes of children 
and institutions for their care. The 
law expressly enjoins the Board to 
coéperate with juvenile courts and all 
reputable child-caring agencies, and 
also requires it to license and supervise 
private societies, agencies, and insti- 
tutions which receive children for 
board and care or which place them in 
family homes. Maternity hospitals, 
i.e., all hospitals, of whatever charac- 
ter, which receive more than one 
woman within a period of six months 
for confinement care, are subject to the 
same licensing and supervisory power. 
Here is recognition of the right of the 
state to assurance that the care which 
children are receiving at the hands of 
private institutions and organizations 
is of such a nature as to provide a fair 
opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment. In the exercise of this right it 
has been necessary to prevent many 
who sought to undertake such work 


(usually those who were looking for a 
business opening) from so doing. 

In the great majority of cases the 
problem has been one of mutual coun- 
sel between the state and the private 
groups in the attainment of higher 
standards and a minimum of uniform- 
jty in principles and technique. Those 
agencies which place children in free 
homes for permanent care or adoption 
are required to report their placements 
to the Board, which investigates and 
may order the return of the child, if in 
its opinion the home is not suitable. 
The procedure here involves a duplica- 
tion of investigations which is cumber- 
some and should be avoided, if possi- 
ble, by an agreement to accept as final 
the reports of such agencies as attain a 
reasonable standard of proficiency in 
child placement. Singularly enough, 
this type of work in the western states 
has been and still is, to a large extent, 
in the hands of persons who are not 
markedly qualified for it; yet good 
placement is fundamental in child wel- 
fare work. Nowhere is there greater 
need for general agreement between 
the public and private agency as to 
principle and method than in this field 
where individual judgment so easily 
leads to differing opinions and diamet- 
rically opposed conclusions. 


RELATED PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 
THE Boarp 


Correlated to the subject of placing 
children is their legal adoption. It has 
been the prevailing custom to regard 
adoptionas strictly a legal process based 
upon the sufficiency of the papersand af- 
fidavits presented to the court having 
jurisdiction. However, the Board of 
Control now receives copies of the peti- 
tions filed in such cases and is required 
to investigate and report to the court 
as to the suitability of the child and the 
foster home, each to the other. The 
social factors have been given a place 
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of prime importance in a proceeding 
which is essentially social in all of its 
implications. As further evidence of 
this, adoptions cannot be legally per- 
fected until the child has remained for 
six months in the foster home. 

The adoption and placement of chil- 
dren naturally relates itself to the age- 
long and baffling problem of illegiti- 
macy, for the child born out of wed- 
lock frequently is in need of a foster 
home. The Board of Control func- 
tions here by assisting in the establish- 
ment of the paternity of the child and 
by conserving the interests of the 
mother and child in whatever ways 
may be found necessary. The respon- 
sibility of illegitimate paternity is made 
the same as that of legitimate so far as 
care, maintenance and education are 
concerned, and the Board is authorized 
to make settlements with the approval 
of the court, to hold money in trust for 
the benefit of the child and to pay out 
from time to time such sums as may be 
needed for the child’s care. The two- 
fold advantage of such a plan lies in the 
fact that where settlements are made 
in lump sum, the principal can be con- 
served during the full period of the 
child’s minority and, in any event, 
money need only be paid out after a 
showing on the part of the mother or 
other custodian that good care and 
wholesome environment are being pro- 
vided, i.e., that the money is being well 
spent. Moreover, the activity of a 
public body in securing adequate set- 
tlements, either in lump sum or monthly 
payments, for children born out of wed- 
lock, tends to raise the amounts and, 
consequently, the standard of main- 
tenance. 

Minnesota has made provision for 
county allowances (mothers’ pensions) 
for several years and the relief has been 
administered by the various county 
probate judges with such assistance in 
the way of social investigation as the 
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individual judge might desire. In prac- 
tice, very little investigating of such 
matters has been done save in the 
counties containing large cities and the 
law has been administered in a loose, 
unstandardized fashion. The statute 
of 1917 makes it the duty of the State 
Board of Control to promote uniform- 
ity and efficiency in the giving of this 
relief by codperating with and lending 
assistance to probate courts, and pro- 
vides for a state refund of one-third of 
the amount expended by the counties, 
which is to be paid upon the approval 
of the Board. No appropriation has 
ever been made for this purpose but, in 
spite of that fact, there has been a de- 
veloping inter-relationship between 
the courts and the state and local 
boards which has served to bring about 
some improvements and the situation 
gives promise of better things for the 
future. 

In the general state program the 
needs of the mentally defective have 
not been ignored. A feeble-minded 
person is subject to compulsory com- 
mitment to state guardianship when 
his own interests or those of the public 
require it, and the Board of Control 
becomes responsible for the supervision 
or custodial careofthe patient. It may 
make such provision as may be needed 
within the limits of its facilities which, 
in common with those of all other 
states, are somewhat meager, though 
some relief will be afforded when the 
new colonies on state land are put into 
operation as a supplement to the pres- 
ent institution for defectives. 


Functions or County Boarps 


Such then, in general outline, are the 
duties of the state agency from which 
the county child welfare boards derive 
their authority in the process of de- 
centralized administration. The local 
group investigates and reports upon all 
adoptions and placements within its 
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jurisdiction. It undertakes to do the 
case work involved in the treatment of 
the unmarried mother and her child, 
under general supervision from the 
state office. It assists the mother in 
bringing affiliation proceedings and 
represents the Board of Control in 
those proceedings and in the settle- 
ment negotiations. It provides super- 
vision counsel and guidance for mother 
and child and plans for the future of 
both, whether they remain together or 
are separated. Where a feeble-minded 
person is committed to state guardian- 
ship the local board usually determines 
when the proceeding shall be brought 
and, if non-institutional care is to be 
provided in the community, the local 
group are responsible for the patient’s 
supervision. The county board coép- 
erates closely with the court, which ad- 
ministers county allowances, in investi- 
gating applications and in supervising 
families to which such aid is being 
given. The members of the board or 
its agents may and do serve as proba- 
tion officers in the juvenile court and 
as school attendance officers. 

But the county boards are more than 
mere instruments of the state depart- 
ment; they are the official representa- 
tives of their constituents in the com- 
munity in fulfilling the county’s re- 
sponsibility toward childhood, and a 
central clearing house to which may be 
brought all matters involving the well- 
being of children. The local group is 
close to its own problems and readily 
accessible in their solution. It has 
knowledge of the special needs and 
peculiarities of its own community and 
ean adapt its action accordingly while 
the immediate contact with local pub- 


lic officials makes codperation more | 


prompt and effective. However, it 
must be admitted that sometimes the 
very immediacy of the contact proves 
a barrier to good results. Most impor- 
tant of all, the child welfare board is, 
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in a sense, the keeper of the community 
conscience in doing justice to child- 
hood. A general program based upon 
defined principles needs to be under- 
stood by the community before it be- 
comes an actuality. The local board is 
an educative force and a center for the 
dissemination of right standards and 
ways of thinking in its own vicinity, 
thus rendering an indispensable service 
in a state-wide scheme of child pro- 
tection. 


EssENTIAL PRINCIPLES 


Enough has been said to show the 
extent of the job which confronts a 
child welfare board and the technical 
character of much of its work in deal- 
ing with case problems. In the last 
analysis, good case work is funda- 
mental and the members of these 
boards may well be regarded as case 
workers in training with the state of- 
fice, strained usually beyond its powers 
in providing wise direction and super- 
vision. The actual contact with real 
human problems is of incalculable 
value to a board member in a realiza- 
tion of the importance of his duty and 
the manner in which that duty can be 
most effectively discharged. Never- 
theless in the last analysis there should 
be trained service at the disposal of 
such boards. A fully equipped execu- 
tive secretary can give direction, power 
and professional method to the board’s 
work, while making the board itself 
determine policy, think socially and 
shape community environment and 
ideals. Some twenty of the boards now 
have secured executive secretaries of 
more or less training, with, on the 
whole, the expected good results. 

The program as outlined conforms, 
in the main, to the opinions expressed 
in the report of Mr. Carstens’ com- 
mittee. Most of the work undertaken 
is based upon principles that are well 
established or of general application. 
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This is particularly true of adoption 
and placement investigations; it is less 
true where the feeble-minded and the 
illegitimate are concerned, yet even 
there the element of compulsion is fre- 
quently present. In the development 
of case work with the unmarried 
mother and her child, the private 
agency has an opportunity which is un- 
limited for achieving sound and suc- 
cessful results. Generally speaking, 
but little has been done in this field 
where sentimentality, prejudice and 
untrained service have played so im- 
portant a part. 

Whatever may be the general sound- 
ness of any state program, it must stim- 
ulate and encourage private initiative 
as a necessary and fundamental sup- 
plement to its own endeavor. Private 
enterprise should be pioneering effort, 
exploring new fields, recognizing new 
needs and developing higher standards. 
Too frequently, however, such socie- 
ties and organizations have been con- 
tent with their present job,—the thing 
they have always done—and have been 
unwilling to venture from the safe and 
established moorings. This not only 
reacts upon the value of their own 
work but it deprives the state group of 
that stimulus and example which is a 
partial remedy for bureaucracy and 
unimaginative routine. More impor- 
tant still, it leaves a valuable field of 
service untouched where proper culti- 
vation would satisfy real social and 
human needs. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


A state program is not complete 
which does not provide institutional 
care for those children in need of it. 
In Minnesota, as in most states, the 
building of institutions has preceded 
by many years the development of non- 
institutional preventive work. For the 
crippled and deformed child who can 
be benefited by operation or treatment, 


there is the hospital, equipped to pro- 
vide that service for children whose 
parents are unable to pay for private 
care. The blind are given special train- 
ing in a school which seeks to fit them 
for useful citizenship, and another 
school provides similar training for the 
deaf and the defective of speech. Cus- 
tody and training for the feeble- 
minded is the work of another institu- 
tion, while simple colony care for the 
able bodied males is in contemplation. 
The delinquent girl is trained in the 
useful arts and is taught respect for 
authority and an appreciation of the 
fundamentals of group life in what is 
well called the Home Schools for Girls— 
an institution unique in its effort to 
avoid the harmful effects of institu- 
tional isolation by relating its work to 
the community in which it is located 
and by affording life in the community 
to the fullest possible extent. The 
Training School for Boys provides for 
the needs of the delinquent boy upon 
the well recognized principle that de- 
linquency is to be treated by diagnosis 
and remedy, not by conviction and 
punishment. ‘The dependent child is 
cared for and ultimately placed-out for 
permanent care, if there is no hope of 
rehabilitating his home, by the State 
School which receives him upon com- 
mitment from the juvenile courts of the 
state. 

If one were to venture a prophecy, it 
is that the future development of insti- 
tutions is to be in the direction of 
greater simplicity in organization and 
buildings—a readjustment of admin- 
istration and physical plant in ways 
which will permit of individual and not 
mass care and provide a life, while in 
the institution, which approximates 
more closely the surroundings and 
environment which the child meets in 
actual life. He is normally accus- 
tomed to a plain dwelling home, two 
parents and brothers and sisters; his 
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difficulty is usually absence of parental 
care or defective parental guardian- 
ship. He does not need a marble tiled 
building covering a city block with 
from fifty to a hundred (many times, 
more) children to share his daily life. 
May it not be also that there will be in 
the future less of specialization in 
children’s institutions and more pro- 
vision for the care and study of the 
problem child who seldom can be 
pocketed merely as a delinquent, a de- 
pendent or a defective. 

The State Board of Control is not 
the only state agency which protects 
the well-being of children, for the State 
Industrial Commission is charged with 
the enforcement of comprehensive 
child labor, street trades and school 
attendance laws, which are designed to 
insure a heritage of education and to 
prevent industry from “reaping the 
human crops in the spring time.” The 
State Board of Education, in addition 
to its duties in the administration of 
state aid to local school districts, un- 
dertakes to assist and provide aid to 
such local school districts as provide 
special classes for retarded children and 
those suffering from other handicaps 
which leave them unfit for the regular 
school curriculum. 


The State Board of Health collects 


and compiles vital statistics and 
through its divisions, Nursing, Tuber- 
culosis, Venereal and Preventable Dis- 
eases, relates itself definitely to the 
child conservation program. For all 
these state agencies there is pressing 
need of correlation and coérdination. 
Possibly the Ohio plan for a state coun- 
cil would afford a solution of this diffi- 
culty. 

Besides the administrative agencies 
of the state herein referred to, there is 
state wide provision for county juve- 
nile courts which hear the problems of 
the delinquent, dependent and ne- 
glected child and which administer the 
county allowance (so-called mothers’ 
pension law). It has been the aim in 
Minnesota to establish close contact 
between the juvenile courts and the 
state and county child welfare agen- 
cies in order that the judicial phases of 
the problem may have adequate ad- 
ministrative supplement. 

The investigation of county allow- 
ances and the follow-up supervision 
where such allowances are granted, the 
investigation of neglect and delinquency 
and the provision for probation, are all 
matters of an administrative character 
for which the child welfare boards are 
gradually assuming a larger measure of 
responsibility. 
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FOREWORD 


SeLpom does the American Academy publish doctors’ dis- 

sertations. This dissertation by Miss Sadie T. Mossell, 
however, is so replete with interesting information as to the 
life of migrant Negro families in Philadelphia and the thesis 
is so suggestive, not only as to methods but as to conclusions, 
that we are glad indeed to have the opportunity to pub- 
lish it. 
_ It was not without significance that Miss Mossell is one 
of three colored women who were first to receive the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in this country, and these three 
degrees were all conferred in June of this year (1921). 

The Academy sends out this monograph with the hope 
that it may stimulate other students, particularly of the col- 
ored race, to devote their scientific attainments to a study 
of living and industrial conditions among the Negroes in 
this country. 

L. Kine, 
Editor. 
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PREFACE 


Tue exodus of the Negro from the southern to the northern states during 1916, 
1917, and 1918 called forth numerous dissertations on the causes and effects of 
the movement. Some of these dealt with the entire migration, while others 
limited themselves to a particular aspect of the influx to a given territory. The 
latter method has been adopted in the following discussion, which is an attempt 
to arriveat conclusions concerning the migrants to Philadelphia, through an inten- 
sive analysis of the budgets of a small number of their group. The statements 
leading to these conclusions would perhaps be more forceful if supported by 
charts and diagrams. But, for publication purposes it was found necessary that 
these be omitted. 

For whatever value the study has, the author is particularly indebted to Dr. 
Raymond T. Bye of the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, who gave 
untiring and sympathetic guidance, and to her mother, who checked the statis- 
tical work, read the manuscript and rendered in other ways inestimable aid. 


Sapie TANNER 
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The Standard of Living Among One Hundred Negro 
Migrant Families in Philadelphia 


By Sapire TANNER Mosse tt, Px.D. 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


The Negro Migration of 1916, 1917, 1918. 
A Detailed Statement of the Migration to Philadelphia During This Period. 


T is estimated that four hundred 

thousand Negroes suddenly moved 
North during the years 1916, 1917, 
1918.1. The movement embraced Ne- 
groes of all classes? and from every 
state south of Delaware, east of, but 
including Texas. The causes for their 
coming were two-fold: on the one hand, 
certain conditions in the South im- 
pelled them to leave; on the other, 
fortuitous circumstances made it de- 
sirable to invite them to come north.‘ 

The most important of the impelling 
circumstances we have classified as 
follows: 


low wages 
failure of crops due to the 
boll-weevil, resulting in un- 
employment 

| dissatisfaction with the ten- 
ant and crop sharing system. 


‘Emmett J. Scott, Negro Migration During 
the War. Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 1920, p. 5. 

? Negro Migration in 1916-1917, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Division of Negro Economics, 
1919, p. 11. 

* Carter G. Woodson, A Century of Negro Mi- 
gration, Washington, 1918. 

*W. O. Scroggs, Interstate Migration of The 
Negro Population, Journal of Political Economy, 
1917, p. 1034; How the War Brings Unprece- 
dented Opportunities to the Negro Race, Current 
Opinion, Dec., 1916, p. 404-405; Lure of the 
North for Negroes, Survey, April 7, June 2, 1917; 
The Crisis, Oct., 1916, p. 270. June, 1917, p. 63. 


Economic 


poor schools 
segregation 
monotonous farm life 
lynching 
| disfranchisement 

mistreatment and persecu- 
Political | tion by representatives of the 
| law. 


Social 


Generally dissatisfied, therefore, 
with the régime of the South, the Negro 
was ready to abandon it for the first 
opening elsewhere. Foreign immi- 
grants had always been influential 
in keeping him out of the northern 
labor market. But the Great War cut 
off European labor at a time when war 
orders were most pressing and labor 
most needed. The industries of the 
North were forced to turn to the 
Negro as their only immediately avail- 
able supply of labor. As an induce- 
ment to come north, they offered him 
the antithesis of many of the conditions 
which made the Negro desirous of 
leaving the South, viz. : 

High wages 

Little or no unemployment 

Educational facilities, the best in the land 

The lure of the city 

The ballot 

Greater justice in the courts. 


Of the four hundred thousand Ne- 
groes who took advantage of the oppor- 
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tunity to move north, at least forty 
thousand® came to Philadelphia. Since 
the present investigation deals entirely 
with the migrant who came to that 
city it seems advisable that as a back- 
ground for the study we should inquire 
more in detail into the exodus to Phila- 
delphia. 

The migration to Philadelphia began 
in the spring of 1916° and was main- 
tained at a normal rate of 150 per week 
from that time on to the spring of 1918 
when the city was confronted with the 
largest influx of Negroes in its history. 
Eight to ten thousand arrived during 
the months of April, May and June 
alone. After this time, however, the 
migration dropped back to its normal 
rate.’ But with the signing of the 
Armistice in November of 1918, war 
orders and the accompanying need for 
an increased labor supply ended. The 
demand for a further exodus of Ne- 
groes no longer existing, migration to 
Philadelphia, in the proportions previ- 
ously described, ceased. 

In an exodus based so largely on 
economic and social motives one is 
not surprised to find that many mi- 
grants sought of their own accord to 
settle in Philadelphia, an industrial 
center, a city of “brotherly love,” 
reputed to have a favorable attitude 


5 The approximation that 40,000 Negroes came 
to Philadelphia during the period of migration 
above described is derived from an estimate made 
by the Division of Negro Economics and based 
on the number of Negroes employed in Phila- 
delphia in 1917 in excess of the number employed 
in 1915, which number is given as 33,500. To 
this we added the conservative estimate of 
10,000 for 1918. The sum of these two numbers 
assures us of a minimum influx of 40,000. The 
reader is cautioned against considering that 
Philadelphia's colored population was perma- 
nently increased to this extent; since with the 
closing down of war industries there was a read- 
justment of population. 

*Scott, Negro Migration Duringthe War, 
p- 55. 

? Philadelphia Public Ledger, July 28, 1918. 

* Negro Migration in 1916-1917, Appendix. 
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toward colored people. We _ find, 
nevertheless, that regardless of the 
attractions of the city per se, there 
were definite influences at work to 
induce Negroes to come to Philadel- 
phia. The chief of these were the 
railroads of Pennsylvania and the 
industries of Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania and Erie Rail- 
roads found it impossible to keep their 
systems in repair because of a shortage 
of labor. They, therefore, sent labor 
agents into the South to persuade Ne- 
groes to supply this demand. Early 
in the summer of 1916 the agents of 
these railroads picked up trainloads of 
Negroes promiscuously from Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine and Pensacola, 
Florida. They brought twelve thou- 
sand of them into Pennsylvania, one 
thousand of whom were sent to Phila- 
delphia.°® 

The industrial plants situated in 
and adjacent to Philadelphia were also 
influential in attracting Negroes to the 
city. As early as August, 1916, The 
National Hosiery and Underwear Man- 
ufacturers of Philadelphia proposed 
bringing colored girls from the South 
to work in knitting mills. In prepara- 
tion for this work, girls were at that 
time being trained at Endfield, North 
Carolina, to take permanent positions 
in the northern mills.'® 

Similar propositions were made by 
other manufacturers. The sending of 
labor agents into the South was, how- 
ever, for the most part rendered un- 
necessary for the manufacturers of 
Philadelphia, because the majority of 
the migrants who had their transporta- 
tion paid by the railroads left their 
employ on finding wages higher in 
other industries.'! The extent of the 

*Scott, Negro Migration During the War, pp. 
55, 135. . 

1° Philadelphia North American, August 2, 
1918. 

™ Scott, Negro Migration During the War, p. 
135, 
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demand for Negro labor by the indus- 
tries of Philadelphia may, however, 
be judged from the following press 
comment: 

Four hours after the Federal Labor 
Exchange had opened yesterday it was 
apparent that if requisitions for Negro labor 
filed by various manufacturers in the metro- 
politan zone were filled, Philadelphia and 
this section of Pennsylvania would have a 
fresh race problem. For in the 850 requisi- 
tions were demands for 257,164 men for 
August, September, and October in war 
industries in this state, and of that number 
were requisitions for 186,000 Negroes alone, 
to be used in unskilled labor.” 

The demand for Negro labor having 
come entirely from the industries and 
for unskilled labor, we are not sur- 
prised to find the migrants almost 
wholly employed as unskilled laborers 
in the industrial plants of Philadelphia. 
In the column opposite is a statement 
of the plants in which they worked 
largely in this capacity and the number 
employed, during the year 1917. 

The sudden increase, in such large 
proportions, in the Philadelphia Negro 
population, which, as we have just 
seen, was the result of unusual oppor- 
tunities for work offered by the city 
and of the purposeful efforts of the 
industries to secure labor, created 
serious problems. The most pressing 
of these was the housing of the new 
comers. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
was the only industry which provided 
any kind of housing for the migrant. 
The camps in which it lodged him, 
however, proved to be of little assist- 
ance, since the camps themselves, 
consisting of ordinary tents and box 
cars, did not provide adequate shelter 
and since many of the men left the 
employ of the railroad, while others 
abandoned the camps as soon as they 
were able to bring their families north.” 

® Philadelphia Public Ledger, August 2, 1918. 

™Scott, Negro Migration During the War, 
p. 135. 


Necro Lasorers Empiorep Inpvs- 
TRIAL PLANTS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1917 


Pennsylvania Railroad Camps 
170 
Mantau Junction. ........... 300 
Frankford Junction.......... 60 
Eastern Pennsylvania Camp... 150 
Baltimore and Ohio Camps. ...... 120 
Reading Camps................. 300 
Total for Railroad Camps...... 1,100 
Midvale Steel Co. .............-: 4,000 
Atlantic Refining Co. ............ 1,000 
Franklin Sugar Co. .............. 700 
Keystone Paving and Construction 
Co. 1,100 
(Chester) 
Westinghouse-Church-Kerr....... 600 
(Essington) 
Eddystone Munition Corporation... 600 
Disston Saw Co. 400 
Total Estimated Number in Plants 
Estimated Number in Plants Not 
7,750 
Estimated Number of Women and 
16,250 


Total Estimate for Philadelphia . 33,500 


Housing conditions in the city were 
deplorabie. Press comments de- 
scribe the Negroes as herded together 
like cattle and tell us of one room 
measuring 16 by 20 feet in which 
twenty men slept on. the floor, as no 
beds were provided, and for which the 
proprietor charged $1.50 a week.“ It 
was found necessary, therefore, im- 
mediately to ameliorate the housing 
condition and its accompanying social 
problems. 

To that end, interested organiza- 
tions and individuals in the city formed 
committees to assist in the work. The 
Philadelphia Housing Association sent 
out inspectors to inquire into the na- 


4 Philadelphia Public Ledger, Jan. 26, 1917; 
Jan. 31, 1918. 
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ture of the housing situation and to 
find possibilities for improving it. 
They were also active in forming com- 
mittees on Negro migration among 
other organizations. Through their 
efforts the Civic Club of Philadelphia 
joined in the work being carried on in 
the interest of Negro migration by the 
Central Committee of the Department 
of Health and Charities." 

A committee was appointed by 
Bishop Rhinelander, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, to take action in the 
promotion of better housing conditions 
for the Negro migrant. The commit- 
tee consisted of social workers, church 
officials, and representatives of such 
industries as the Franklin Sugar Re- 
fining Company and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad.“ Representatives of the 
Armstrong Association, the Travelers’ 
Aid, the Society for Organizing Char- 
ity, the Philadelphia Housing Associa- 
tion and various Negro churches 
formed a joint committee to provide 
suitable housing for Negro families 
arriving in the city and to aid them in 
securing work.” 

The Philadelphia Academy of Medi- 
cine, composed of Negro physicians, 
dentists and druggists, put into effect 
measures calculated to meet require- 
ments for housing, sanitation, medical 
attention and education. Eighty col- 
ored physicians of the city collected 
information which took the form of a 
weekly report to the Bureau of Health. 
Real estate dealers were asked to sub- 
mit lists of houses immediately avail- 
able and to provide hundreds of new 
ones, cheaply but substantially built. 
Stereoptican lectures and talks were 
given on a large scale in all the Negro 
churches, telling the new arrivals how 
to care for themselves in Philadelphia, 


% Public Ledger, Jan. 26, 1917; Jan. 31, 
1918; Evening Bulletin, March 26, 1917. 

6 Evening Bulletin, Dec. 24, 1920. 

17 Public Ledger, July 28, 1918. 
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how to avoid colds, and giving them 
other useful information.” 

The Interdenominational Ministerial 
Union embracing all Negro ministers 
of the city mapped out a detailed plan 
to assist the migrants. They tried 
not only to enroll them in the churches 
but to give them aid through the 
church. One of the most active 
churches in carrying out the program 
was Calvary M. E. Church, Broad and 
Bainbridge Streets, which enrolled 
4,200 children in its Sunday School, 
gave out 50 buckets of soup daily during 
the winter of 1918, and coal to all who 
needed it. This same church formed 
a Committee of One Hundred to deal 
with the idle and indolent among the 
migrants.'® Many other churches while 
not administering physical comforts, 
nevertheless played their part by giv- 
ing sound advice to the migrant. 
They urged him to send his children 
to school, to take advantage of the 
libraries and night schools, himself, to 
give the best service to his employer 
regardless of pay, and above all to 
remember that in him the race was on 
trial; for now he was given a chance to 
work at a living wage, to buy a home, 
save money and become an active part 
of Philadelphia’s citizenry. The en- 
tire country was watching to see what 
advantage he would take of this oppor- 
tunity.” 

It is difficult to measure just what 
each of the committees and associa- 
tions which we have mentioned did 
accomplish, but for our purpose it is 
sufficient to point out that most of the 
social organizations of the city tried to 
aid the Negro migrant to become ad- 
justed to his new environment. Their 
voluntary and cheerful efforts must 

18 Scott, Negro Migration During the War, p. 
137. 
1% Evening Bulletin, July 30, 1917; Public 
Ledger, Jan. 31, 1918. 

2° Scott, Negro Migration During the War, p. 
138. 
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not, however, be taken as an indica- 
tion of the manner in which the Phila- 
delphia public, white and _ colored, 
received the migrant. If we may judge 
the attitude of the whites by their 
efforts to segregate him, it would seem 
that he was highly unwelcome. The 
housing problem was itself a result of 
the determination on the part of the 
white people that the migrant should 
live only in that part of the city in 
which Negroes had previously lived. 
Vacant houses in other sections were 
not for rent or for sale to Negroes.*' 
The increase in Negro population 
greatly stimulated the movement, 
already on foot, to segregate Negro chil- 
dren in the schools. Also such social 
privileges as the service of eating houses 
and the attending of white churches 
and theatres by Negroes, were practi- 
cally withdrawn after the influx of 
Negro migrants into Philadelphia.” 

Actual conflicts between the two 
races were not numerous; only one of 
any importance occurred during the 
period of the migration, and this was 
a result of the impending housing 
problem. A colored probation officer 
of the Municipal Court, a woman of 
refinement and training and an old 
citizen of Philadelphia, purchased and 
took up her residence at the house num- 
bered 2936 EllsworthStreet. The white 
people in the neighborhood resented her 
living there and besieged the house. A 
race riot ensued in which two men 
were killed and sixty injured.” 

This incident explains the attitude 
of the Negro public of Philadelphia 
toward the coming of the migrant. 
As in the case of the probation officer 
so in numerous other occurrences, the 
colored people of every class received 
harsh treatment at the hands of the 


* Public Ledger, July 28,1918. Jan. 26, 1918; 
Scott, Negro Migration During the War, p. 135. 

™ Scott, Negro Migration During the War, p. 
135. 

*% Public Ledger, July 29, 1918. 


white public. This was virtually un- 
known to the Philadelphia Negro, for 
the city had long possessed a relatively 
small population of Negroes of culture, 
education and some financial means. 
They had always enjoyed the same 
social and educational facilities as the 
whites and courteous treatment from 
them. But, with the increase in popu- 
lation by a group of generally unedu- 
cated and untrained persons, these 
privileges were withdrawn as has al- 
ready been discussed. The old colored 
citizens of Philadelphia resented this, 
placed the blame at the migrant’s door 
and stood aloof from him. Negro 
preachers invited the new arrivals into 
the church but many of the congrega- 
tions made him know that he was not 
wanted. In some cases the church 
split over the matter, the migrants 
and their sympathizers withdrawing 
and forming a church for themselves. 

The Negro migrants were not abso- 
lutely blameless in the attitude as- 
sumed toward them by the white and 
colored public. While crime and im- 
morality among them never developed 
beyond control, many of their number 
were to be seen lounging on corners, 
frequenting dens of vice and saloons 
and arming themselves with razors 
and pistols, thereby increasing the 
number of court cases and greatly 
marring the records of the Negroes in 
Philadelphia and the peace of the city.“ 
Although the numbers indulging in 
these practices may have composed 
only a small percentage of the total 
migrants, in such cases the action of the 
few condemned all. 

This situation brings clearly before 
us the principal inquiries which the 
migration as a whole has raised in the 
minds of all who have studied it. 
Even from our brief discussion of the 
migration to Philadelphia the same 
questions occur to us: Was the mi- 


% Evening Bulletin, July 30, 1917. 
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grant to Philadelphia able to adapt 
himself to the environment of an indus- 
trial economy, and did his presence 
help or hinder the racial condition in 
that city? Believing that the standard 
of living maintained by a people is an 
index of the extent to which they have 
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adapted themselves to a given environ- 
ment, we have undertaken to analyze 
the incomes and expenditures of a group 
of migrant families in order to ascertain 
the character of their standards of 
living and thereby to judge of the degree 
of adaptation obtained by them. 


CHAPTER II 


Tue Score, Purpose AND Metuop oF THE INVESTIGATION 


The following study is based upon 
an examination of the budgets of one 
hundred Negro migrant families that 
came to Philadelphia, under the condi- 
tions just described, during the years 
1917 and 1918, chiefly from the agricul- 
tural districts of Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia and South Carolina. 

The purpose of the investigation is: 
(1) to analyze the budgets of a group of 
Negro migrant families in Philadelphia; 
(2) from an analysis of the budgets and 
from a knowledge of physical require- 
ments for the maintenance of the body 
in health and a fair degree of comfort, 
to determine what in our judgment con- 
stitutes a fair standard of living for 
the Negro migrant in Philadelphia; 
how many of the families investigated 
were able so to adapt themselves to 
the environment of Philadelphia as to 
be able to obtain not only an income 
sufficient to provide such a standard 
of living, but also so to spend it as to 
procure a fair standard of living; (3) as 
far as is possible from the scope of our 
study, to ascertain what effect these 
Negro migrants had upon the racial 
condition in that city; and what sug- 
gestions a study of the incomes and 
expenditures of one hundred migrant 
families can offer for improving that 
condition. 


1. SELECTION oF FamILies 


The one hundred families considered 
in this investigation lived in that part 
of the twenty-ninth ward which is 


bounded on the north and east by 
Ridge Avenue, on the south by Master 
Street, and on the west by Twenty- 
third Street, covering an area of six 
and one-half city blocks. This loca- 
tion was chosen because its Negro 
population was practically limited to 
migrants from the South since 1916. 
Previous to this date, the neighbor- 
hood was inhabited almost entirely 
by white people, while in 1919 one 
could scarcely find a white family. 
The investigator was certain, therefore, 


to find a fruitful field for her study. 


2. Osrarntne THE ResuLts 

The investigating was done by the 
writer who personally visited each of 
the families upon whose budgets this 
dissertation is based, during the period 
extending from October 2, 1919 to 
December 31, 1919 inclusive. The 
inquiries made of each family were: 


Address 


1. Where did you live before coming to 
Philadelphia? 
. When did you come to Philadelphia? 
. How many persons are in your family 
and what are their ages? 

. Who is head of your family? 

. Relationship of rest of family to head? 

. Who in family works? 

Age of each who works? 

Where does each work? 

What does each do? 

How many weeks has each lost from 
work since last November? 
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11. Cause of lost time? 
12. Wage of each who works? 
18. Number of rooms in home? Type of 
house? Condition? Conveniences? 
14. Number of rooms sub-let? 
15. Amount received from each? Weekly? 
Monthly? Yearly? 
16. Number boarders? 
17. Amount each pays? 
18. How much do you spend for rent? 
Note increases or decreases in past year. 
19. How much for light? 
How much for heat? 
. How much for food? 
. How much for clothing? 
How much for insurance? Ordinary? 
Health? Industrial? Lodges? 
How much for church? 
How much for furniture? 
How much for doctor? How much for 
dentist? 
How much for carfare? 
How much for tobacco? 
How much for alcohol? 
. How muchfor amusement? What kind 
of amusement? 
. Other expenditures? 
. How much do you save? What debts 
have you? 


-S S888 RES 


Expenditures on clothing were se- 
cured by the investigator’s asking the 
housewife which of the garments listed 
on page 180 had been bought during 
the past year and for what price.” 

Information gathered by personal 
observation and by questioning the 
housewife was supplemented by the 
records of credit purchases of food, 
fuel and light products as listed in 
grocery account books for periods vary- 
ing in length from three to six months.” 


8. Hanpuine or ReEsutts 


The material thus obtained was 
classified on a yearly basis.” The in- 


% See discussion of Clothing on page 192. 

* See discussion of Food on page 185 and of 
Light and Fuel on page 197. 

* For example, if the food purchases of a 
family were secured for six months, they were 
doubled to obtain the yearly expenditure. 


comes and expenditures of families 
were grouped in tables according to 
both the size of the family and, in 
separate tables, the size of the income. 
For the latter purpose, sterting with 
the lowest income of any family iu the 
study, i.e. $766.50, sixteen income 
groups were set up until the maximum 
income of a single family, $5,581.60, 
was reached. In order to compare the 
incomes of families of various sizes and 
with different incomes, the arithmetical 
average™ was adopted, since it gives 
equal weight to both extremes and 
also eliminates individual departures 
from the type. The average was ob- 
tained for the incomes and expendi- 
tures of families, both in dollars and 
percentages of the total income. 

Use was also made of frequency 
tables in which items of the same class 
were grouped and the number of cases 
falling in each class enumerated; 
e.g., the number of families saving 
less than $100 and the number saving 
over $900. 


Accuracy oF REsu.ts 


We do not claim for the study the 
exactness of a mathematical problem. 
But we feel that it is as accurate as it 
is possible to obtain budgetary statis- 
tics gathered by a house to house van- 
vas. Wherever possible, every re- 
ported expenditure was checked in 
some manner. Bank deposits, Lib- 
erty Bonds and other savings were not 
recorded unless evidences of their 
possession could be produced. Wages 
were verified by viewing the pay en- 
velopes; insurance, by inspecting the 
policies; food, coal, clothing purchases, 


28 Attention is called to the fact that the sig- 
nificance of percentages diminishes as the number 
of cases decreases. For that reason families 
of a large size or families falling in the higher 
income groups, both of which are few in number, 
seem to deviate from the tendencies manifested 
by the majority of the families. 
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EXPENDITURES ON CLOTHING 
List or Garments Worn sy MEN 
Article Cost Remarks Article Cost Remarks 
Shoes Repaired ..... 
Shirts for for Summer......... 
Underwear 
for Summer ........ 
List or Garments Worn spy WomMEN 
Article Cost Remarks Article Cost Remarks 
Shoes, new, repaired . . . 
Dresses, wash, woolen .. . 
Underwear Dress Goods.......... 
for Summer.......... 
for Winter........... Handkerchiefs... ..... 
Nightdresses........... Corset Covers......... 
for Summer .......... Combinations. ........ 
by bills held by the housewife, or store able to meet the families on intimate 
records when they were bought on terms. They cordially received her 
credit. Moreover, the investigator, and answered the inquiries she made 
being herself a colored person, was _ to the best of their ability. 
CHAPTER III 
Occupations, INcoMEsS AND Sources oF INCOME 
One hundred and sixty-one persons Number of Breadwinners: 
in the families studied were breadwin- Fathers. ................. 96 
ners. Of this number twenty-seven Mothers 52 
were employed in semi-skilled, skilled, 18 
or professional occupations, while the 161 


remaining one hundred and thirty- 
four were laborers or domestics. 


The range of employments in which the 
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majority of the persons were engaged 
as laborers included every kind of 
occupation classified by the census of 
1910 except one, extractive industries. 
Since Philadelphia is not a center for 
this type of work, we can say that the 
group was represented in all of the 
principal occupations of Philadelphia. 

The family incomes derived by wage 
earners from the various occupations 
in which they were engaged, ranged 
from $766.50 to $5,581.60. Seventy- 
five per cent of the incomes fell, how- 
ever, between $766.50 and $1,970. 
The exact distribution of the incomes 
is shown in Table 2. It will be seen 
that only a small percentage of the 
families were able to maintain them- 
selves in the higher income groups and 
also that the percentage of families in 
the income groups above the $1,670— 
$1,970 group tended to decrease with 
each increase in income. That is, the 
percentage of families in the higher 
income groups became increasingly 
smaller. 

However, the average income per 
family tended to decrease, and the 
average per capita income for families 
of various sizes did decrease regularly 
for every increase in the size of the 
family, with the exception of the two 
families of nine and twelve members 
respectively. There, perhaps, had we 
had a sufficient number of families for 
the law of average to apply, the same 
decrease would have been noted. 
Although the average per capita in- 
come for these two families was not 
less than that of families of the next 
smaller size, nevertheless, it was not 
as great as that of families consisting 
of two or three persons. Thus we are 
justified in saying that the per capita 
income of the families under considera- 
tion decreased with an increase in the 
size of the family. 

The incomes of thirty-three families 
were obtained entirely from the fath- 


er’s earnings, while those of the re- 
maining sixty-seven families contained 
contributions from mothers, children 
or lodgers. The percentage of fami- 
lies in the various income groups that 
received a part of their income from 
any one or more of these sources in- 
creased with an increase in the size of 
the income group. Indeed, every one 
of the twenty-five families that had 
incomes above $1,970 secured sub- 
sidiary contributions to their incomes. 

Moreover, as the size of the income 
increased, the percentage of families 
receiving additions to their incomes 
from each of the above mentioned 
sources, increased. This would seem 
to indicate that relatively more fami- 
lies in the higher income groups relied 
upon an increasingly larger number of 
sources of income than in the lower in- 
come groups. And when we record 
sources of income so as to show the 
number of sources from which each 
family received money, we find that a 
greater percentage of the families in 
the higher income groups than in the 
lower groups obtained their incomes 
from many sources. Thus Table 1 
shows that in the’ first income group 
($767-$1,067) 50 per cent of the fami- 
lies received incomes from one source 
and the remaining 50 per cent secured 
them from two sources; while in the 
seventh income group ($2,573—$2,873) 
none of the families received income 
from one source but 17 per cent ob- 
tined it from two sources, 66 per 
cent, from three sources, and 17 per 
cent, from four sources. Not only, 
therefore, did a larger percentage of 
the families in the higher income 
groups receive portions of their ia- 
comes from other sources than the 
father’s wage but also from a greater 
number of sources than those families 
in the lower income groups. 

Upon examining the relation of con- 
tributions to the income from other 
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sources than the father’s earnings, to 
the size of the family, we find that the 
percentage of families containing from 
two to five persons receiving these con- 
tributions decreased, while the per- 
centage of families containing from 
six to twelve persons receiving such 
contributions increased. Reference to 
Table 2 will show that 75 per cent of 
the families consisting of two persons 
received portions of their incomes from 
other sources than the father, while 
only 69 per cent of the families con- 
taining three persons, and 53 per cent 
of those containing four persons, ob- 
tained subsidiary contributions to in- 
come. If, on the other hand, we exam- 
ine income Table 1 we shall see that the 
mothers were the persons who failed to 
contribute in as large a number of fami- 
lies of three and four members as they 
did in families of two or five. When 
there were only two persons in the 
family the mother could easily go to 
work, but when she had several young 
children she remained at home, if it 
were possible. When she had five 
children there was usually one old 
enough to manage affairs at home 
while the mother went to work. Yet 
when the family became very large, 
such as those containing seven, nine 
and twelve persons, we find a smaller 
percentage of the mothers working 
but, in their places, an increased per- 
centage of children. For these reasons 
we note a decrease in the percentage of 
families of three and four persons, 
receiving contributions to their in- 
comes from other sources than the 
father’s wages and an increase in the 
percentage of families of a larger size 
receiving parts of their income from 
the several sources. 

Making a reservation for families 
of three and four members whose devia- 
tions have just been explained, we 
notice a tendency toward an increas- 
ing percentage of large size families 
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securing income from several sources, 
For example, among families contain- 
ing two members, 25 per cent obtained 
support from one source, 64 per cent, 
from two sources and 11 per cent, from 
three sources. Among families of 
seven, 20 per cent received income 
from one source and 80 per cent, from 
two sources, while 100 per cent of 
families of nine, secured income from 
three sources. It would appear there- 
fore, that the percentage of families 
receiving contributions to their in- 
comes from other sources than the 
father, tended to increase with an in- 
crease in the size of the family and 
with an increase in the number of 
sources from which additions to income 
were obtained. 

We have been discussing contribu- 
tions to income in relation to the per- 
centage of families that received them. 
But this does not give the reader any 
idea of the number of contributors, 
which is a point of particular interest, 
especially in the case of children and 
mothers. There were one hundred 
and seventy-three children in the en- 
tire group of whom fourteen worked; 
i.e., only 8 per cent of the children 
were breadwinners. The percentage 
of children who worked increased with 
an increase in the size of the family and 
the size of the income. On the other 
hand, there were one hundred mothers 
in the group of whom fifty-two, or 52 
per cent, worked. The percentage of 
mothers who were wage earners de- 
creased with an increase in the size of 
the family but tended to increase with 
an increase in the size of the income. 
The percentage of income that was 
contributed by fathers and mothers 
tended to decrease with an increase in 
income while the percentage contrib- 
uted by children and lodgers tended to 
increase. 

Comparing the relation of the per- 
centage of income contributed by the 
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various sources with the size of the 
family, we find that the percentage 
coming from fathers, mothers and lodg- 
ers tended to decrease with an increase 
in the size of the family while the per- 
centage assignable to children tended 
to increase. 

Judging from the incomes and sources 
of income which we have just exam- 
ined we may attribute to the principal 
wage earners of the group of migrants 
under consideration, an ability to find 
work in an industrial city, an ability 
which was exercised by a larger num- 
ber of persons as the size of the family 
or income increased. 


SUMMARY 


The breadwinners of the group in- 
vestigated were employed mostly as 
laborers or domestics. The total fam- 
ily incomes, derived principally from 
these means, varied from $766.50 to 
$5,581.60 per annum. Seventy-five 


per cent of the family incomes fell, 
however, below $1,970. Both the 
family and per capita incomes tended 
to decrease with an increase in the size 
of the family, notwithstanding the 
fact that an increasing percentage of 
the larger families secured contribu- 
tions to income from several sources. 
Similarly, a larger percentage of fami- 
lies in the higher income groups, than 
in the lower, received additions to the 
family income from many sources. 
In fact, but 33 per cent of the families 
were supported by the earnings of the 
father alone and none of these families 
possessed annual incomes of over 
$1,970. Although only 8 per cent of 
the children in all the families worked, 
the percentage of income contributed 
by them increased with both the size 
of the family and the size of the in- 
come; while the percentage received 
from the parents decreased as the size 
of the family and income increased. 


CHAPTER IV 
Oxssects or EXPENDITURE 


Food 


Eighty-one of the one hundred fami- 
lies included in this study bought food 
from the corner grocer and ran an ac- 
count with him. Sometimes, the gro- 
cer recorded in his ledger and in the 
customer’s account book the cost of a 
purchase, and, occasionally, the arti- 
cles and their quantity; but in the 
great majority of cases, he listed items 
only under the name of merchandise. 
The customer’s account books were 
balanced at the end of every week or 
two weeks, according to the pay day of 
the head of the family. Small balances 
were allowed by the grocer to be car- 
ried from week to week; but failure to 
pay some deposit at regular intervals 
cut off the privilege of credit purchase. 

The investigator found that over a 


14 


period of six months forty-two fami- 
lies, or 51.9 per cent of those making 
credit purchases, settled their accounts 
regularly on each pay day, while the 
remaining families each carried a bal- 
ance of less than $10.** 


2 The exact food purchases of the families run- 
ning credit accounts could not be obtained for 
an entire year; since as soon as a record book was 
filled and balanced it was lost or destroyed; and 
since the grocer, himself, failed to preserve the 
accounts after they had been settled. The pur- 
chases of forty of the eighty-one families who ran 
credit food accounts were, however, secured for 
a period of six months, dating from July 1 to 
December 31 inclusive. For the remaining 
thirty-nine families who also ran credit accounts, 
a record of purchases was obtainable for periods 
varying in length from four to three months. In 
order to secure a figure which would represent 
food purchases for one year, the exact expendi- 
tures for the period secured were doubled or 
quadrupled, whichever was necessary. 
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The reasons given for pursuing this 
method of buying food were: First, it 
was convenient. A large number of 
the mothers and fathers worked out. 
The children left at home to prepare 
the meals could readily obtain neces- 
sary provisions. Second, many of the 
families spent all their wages during 
the first part of the week and did not 
have the cash during the week to pay 
for food. Third, in some cases the 
father handled all the money and pre- 
ferred paying bills to giving his wife 
money to spend. Fourth, some fami- 
lies felt that it added to their prestige 
to be able to run a bill, everybody was 
not trusted to such an extent by the 
grocer. Besides, the grocer treated 
them with some deference because 
they were regular customers. 

Expenditures for food by the nine- 
teen families not keeping store books 
were made by cash payment. Ten of 
these families made either wholesale 
or large scale retail purchases,*® some- 
times both. They showed the inves- 
tigator receipted bills for barrels of 
flour, bags of corn meal, buckets of 
lard, barrels or bushels of potatoes and 
pounds of smoked meats. Their re- 
tail purchases were made from one of 
the chain stores of the American 
Stores Company or the Atlantic and 


* The food expenditures of the families that 
made wholesale or large scale retail purchases 
were determined by listing first the orders for 
a year, then those for shorter periods which 
were decreased to provide for a year. The 
housewife by her experience was able to say 
how long a barrel of flour would last or a bag 
of potatoes. So that relying upon her judg- 
ment, estimates for the year were made in the 
case of large orders. The weekly purchases of 
nineteen families buying food with cash pay- 
ment were obtained by the investigator’s making 
regular visits every other day to each of the 
nineteen families for a period of four weeks, 
when daily expenditures were obtained from the 
housewife. It was found at the end of this time 
that the weekly expenditures were extremely 
regular and they were, therefore, used as a 
basis for a one year estimate. 


Pacific Stores Company. Each week, 
or every two weeks, when the head of 
the family was paid, they bought sub- 
stantial quantities of groceries from 
one of the stores mentioned. In addi- 
tion, the housewife made frequent 
purchases of vegetables and _perish- 
able articles. 

The nine remaining families, be- 
cause of failure to settle their bills 
with any grocer in the neighborhood, 
were forced to make cash payments for 
food. Their purchases were in small 
quantities, being limited to the meager 
contents of their purses and to the 
necessities of each meal. 

On page 187 is presented a sum- 
mary of the food purchases made 
during four weeks of November, 1919 
by three separate families, each repre- 
senting one of the three methods of 
buying food practiced by families 
included in the study and just de- 
scribed. The records of food expendi- 
tures were chosen for the following 
reasons: First, they are typical repre- 
sentations of the quantity of food 
bought in single purchases, the varie- 
ties of food obtained, and of the method 
of paying for food by the numerous 
families included in the study. Sec- 
ond; the records of the food purchases 
hereafter presented, cover the same 
period of time, November 1 to 28 in- 
clusive. Third, two of the three fami- 
lies whose food accounts are cited in 
detail, consist of five persons. Their 
records can, therefore, be compared 
with a standard set for a normal fam- 
ily of five. Finally, no other three 
families possess all of the above simi- 
larities in regard to the food accounts. 

A glance at this list of purchases 
impresses one with the varied diet of 
the families making them. Besides, 
a comparison of the items of provisions 
obtained by these families with the 
items suggested by the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research reveals the fact that 
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A SuMMARY OF THE Items or Foop PurcHaAsep By Famities DuriIne 


Bread and Cereals 
Bread 
Buns and Rolls 
Cake 
Crackers 
Cream of Wheat 
Cornmeal 
Flour 
Oatmeal 
Rice 

Meats and Fish 
Beef 
Fish, salt 
Lamb and Mutton 
Pork, Bacon, Ham 
Sausage 
Turkey 
Veal 


Meat Substitutes 
Cheese 
Beans, dried 


Eggs 
Milk, fresh 


NoveEMBER, 1919 


Shortening and Oils 
Butter 
Lard 
Olive Oil 
Suet 

Fresh V egetables 
Cabbage 
Celery 
Cranberries 
Lettuce 
Potatoes, Irish 
Potatoes, sweet 
Spinach 
Onions 

Canned V egetables 
Peas 
Tomatoes 
String Beans 

Canned Fruit 
Pineapple 

Fresh Fruits 
Apples 
Grapes 
Oranges 


Dried Fruits 
Currents 
Prunes 
Raisins 

Sugars 
Molasses 
Sugar 

Beverages 
Chocolate 
Coffee 
Tea 


Seasonings and Flavorings 


Pot Herbs 
Thyme and Sage 
Red Pepper 


Vanilla Flavoring 


Miscellaneous 
Baking Powder 
Jello 


Irems oF Foop Succrestep ror A Farr STANDARD OF LIVING BY THE 


Bureau or Mounicrpat Researcu Stupy OF WoRKINGMEN’S 
STANDARD OF LIVING IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Bread and Cereals 
Bread 
Buns and Rolls 
Cakes, misc. 
Cornmeal 
Cornstarch 
Flour, wheat 
Macaroni 
Oatmeal 
Rice 

Meats and Fish 
Beef 
Chicken 
Fish, fresh 
Fish, salt 
Pork 

Meat Substitutes 
Beans, dried 
Cheese 
Eggs 


Milk, fresh 
Peas, dried 


Shortening 


Lard 
Oleomargarine 
Fresh V egetables 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Corn 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Potatoes, Irish 
Potatoes, sweet 
Spinach 
String Beans 
Tomatoes 
Canned V egetables 
Corn 


(Pages 53-54) 


Fresh Fruits 
Apples 
Oranges 
Peaches 


Dried Fruits 
Prunes 
Raisins 

Sugars 
Molasses 
Sugar, gran. 

Beverages 
Cocoa 
Coffee 
Tea 


Miscellaneous 
Baking Powder 
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the record presented in this study is 
more varied than that of the Research 
Standard. The latter calls for forty- 
nine articles of food while the list 
presented contains fifty-seven food 
items, thirty-one of which are those 
suggested in the standard set by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research." 

The question in our minds, however, 
is in how far is this list of purchases 
representative of the food consumed by 
all families included in the study. The 
investigator can say that it is typical 
of the ten families who made wholesale 
and large scale retail purchases, whose 
food purchases were obtained in detail 
and by whom the average number of 
various items of food bought during a 
period of four weeks was fifty-seven. 
In regard to the nine families who 
bought food in small quantities with 
cash payment and whose food pur- 
chases were also obtained in detail for 
a period of four weeks, the list is too 
varied, as the average number of 
items bought by such families during 
that period was thirty-one. Since the 
exact articles purchased by families 
buying food on credit were not all re- 
corded by the grocer an exact reply as to 
the variety of provisions secured by 
eighty-one families purchasing food in 
this manner cannot be given. But, 
judging from those items which were 

® The standards of living investigations made 
by Chapin, More, Cotton and Little, the New 
York Factory Investigating Commission, the 
Bureau of Estimates of New York City, the 
National War Labor Board, the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of 
Municipal Research of Philadelphia were con- 
sulted in an effort to secure the requirements of 
a fair standard of living for the group of families 
under consideration. The standard set by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research seemed best fitted 
for this purpose: First, because it applied to the 
exact period covered by the present investiga- 
tion. While the other studies might have been 
made to apply to this period by the use of an 
index number, nevertheless their exactness would 
have been lost by its use, since a general index 
number covering only budget expenditures has 


recorded, we feel justified in saying that 
for forty-six of the eighty-one families, 
the record of articles of food procured by 
the families presented in our illustration 
accurately depicts the variety of food 
obtained. The basis for this assertion 
is the fact that among this number of 
families during a period of four weeks, 
over forty different items of food were 
listed in addition to the frequent use 
of the word merchandise to represent 
articles purchased. On the other 
hand, because of the small total pur- 
chases and the consequent small num- 
ber of items listed either by name or 
under the head of merchandise, we do 
not believe the list of articles of food pur- 
chased by three families and presented 
in this study to be representative of 
the remaining thirty-five families. 

In the majority of cases food was 
bought in small quantities. Seven- 
teen of the eighty-one families who 
made credit purchases bought dry 
groceries (sugar, coffee, tea, flour) for a 
week and meats and vegetables only 
when they were needed. But the 
remaining sixty-four families made all 
their food purchases in extremely 
small quantities. Moreover, in those 
cases where items were listed accord- 
ing to kind and quantity, one found 
that butter, tea and coffee were bought 
by the quarter of a pound, potatoes, and 
flour, by the pound, and meat according 


never been composed. Second, the Bureau 
standard applied to Philadelphia workingmen. 
Of the other studies mentioned, the Cotton and 
Little alone was based on statistics collected in 
Philadelphia. But it was limited to workingmen 
in a particular territory. Hence, the price level 
adopted for the study did not apply to the 
entire city. Third, the standard we have 
chosen was based on statistics collected from 
Negro families, as well as from families belonging 
to other races. It is, therefore, equally appli- 
cable to Negro families. This fact was true of 
two of the other studies referred to, but neither of 
these possessed the additional qualification of 
applying to workingmen in Philadelphia, at the 
period covered by the present investigation. 
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to the demands of the particular meal 
for which it was secured. 

The principal reasons for this kind 
of spending were: First, lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the housewives as 
to how to buy. It never occurred to 
many of them that one should pur- 
chase more than she needed at the 
particular time; then, too, those who 
lived up to their incomes were forced 
to purchase as little as possible upon 
each visit to the store and thought that 
in so doing they were being most eco- 
nomical. Second, unwillingness on 
the part of the grocer to advance a 
large stock of food without a substan- 
tial deposit, which the purchaser was 
usually unable to make after meeting 
the many demands upon his wage. 

In reviewing the manner of buying 
food by the group of families under 
consideration, one seems to see a rela- 
tionship between the method of paying 
for food, the quantity which is bought 
at one time and the income of the fam- 
ily. The three families that made 
wholesale cash purchases belonged to 
the upper income groups, as did also 
the seven families who made cash large- 
scale retail purchases, and the seven- 
teen families who bought credit weekly 
stocks of provisions but settled at the 
end of each week. On the other hand, 
each of the nine families who, because 
of bad credit reputation, were unable 
to run an account and who secured 
provisions only for immediate use, 
belonged to the lowest income groups. 
We do not seek to maintain that if all 
the families had had incomes as large 
as the three wholesale buyers, they 
would have bought their food in a 
similar manner; for many of the sixty- 
four families in the credit group of 
small-quantity-buyers could have made 
more economical purchases with the 
means at their disposal. But it is 
significant to point out that the nine 
families who had bad credit and who 


made unwise purchases did not make 
enough money to meet their obliga- 
tions, not to speak of buying provi- 
sions in advance; on the other hand, 
the twenty-seven families in the upper 
income groups showed a_ tendency 
toward wise expenditures for food and 
prompt payment of debts contracted 
in securing provisions. 

The cost of food for the families 
included in this study can best be 
shown by ascertaining the cost per 
male adult unit per week. This can- 
not be determined until the families 
composed of persons of varying age 
and size have been reduced to their 
equivalents in adult males. The 
United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics,” after 
careful studies and comparisons of food 
consumption, using the food consumed 
by an adult male as a basis, ascer- 
tained what proportions of the food 
consumed by an adult male were con- 
sumed by the other members of the 
family. Their results were expressed 
as follows: 


Child, 3 yrs. and under........... 


Applying this scale, the equivalent 
of each family in units of an adult 
male was worked out. Dividing the 
amount spent for food by each family 
by the number of equivalent adult 
males in the family, we obtained the 
expenditures made by each family per 
adult male unit per week. These were 
averaged and expressed in Tables $ and 
4 under the head of average food 
expenditures per adult male per 
week. The preceding calculations 


8 Monthly Labor Review, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, May, 
1919, p. 148. 
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have made it possible for us to com- 
pare families regardless of differences in 
the number and age of their members 
and to apply a like standard to all of 
them. 

If, therefore, we take the cost set 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research® 
for food per adult male unit per week 
as a standard and compare the ex- 
penditures made for the same by the 
families under consideration, we shall 
be able to determine the number of 
underfed families. We find as a result 
of this process that as the income in- 
creases, the percentage of underfed 
families decreases. Thus we see that 
the average food expenditures per 
adult male per week increases from 
$3.26 for families with an income vary- 
ing from $767-$1,067, to $5.80 for 
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percentage of underfed families in 
various income groups, it would seem 
that families in an income group below 
$1,670-$1,970 were unable to obtain 
an adequate food supply. For an illus- 
tration see table on this page. 

If we examine the expenditures of 
the entire group of families, we shall 
find that the average number of dol- 
lars spent on food tended to increase, 
while the average per cent of income 
spent in this manner tended to decrease 
with an increase in the income: but 
that both the amount and the per cent 
of income tended to increase with an 
increase in the size of the family. 


Clothing 


The expenditures for clothing, the 
investigator obtained by going over a 


Percentace or UNperrep FAMILies 


Among Families with Incomes Varying from $167-1,067 Six.......... Out of Every Ten Families Were Underfed 


“ 1,670-1,970 Less than one “ “ Was 


families with an income varying from 
$5,282-$5,582, while the average food 
expenditures per adult male per week 
decreases from $6.03, for families of 
two, to $1.07 for families of twelve. 

Moreover, judging from the per- 
centage of underfed families, the table 
seems to show that families consisting 
of more than three persons were under- 
fed; for only in families consisting of 
this number of persons was the per- 
centage of underfed less than one in 
ten families. In families consisting 
of more than three persons, the per- 
centage of underfed was much greater. 
On the other hand, judging from the 

% The cost of the articles in the food budget 
recommended by the Department of Municipal 
Research of Philadelphia for November, 1919 and 
adopted by us as a standard for food allowances 
in this study was $12.96 per week for a family of 
five or $3.71 per male adult unit per week. 


carefully prepared list of garments and 
asking the housewife which of these 
had been purchased, for what price, 
and if any additional pieces of clothing 
had been bought. When wage-earning 
sons and daughters purchased their 
own clothing, they were individually 
interviewed. But in the great major- 
ity of cases the wife knew the garments 
purchased by each member of the 
family and their cost, although she had 
not bought them herself. 

The almost uniform practice of wear- 
ing each others clothing made it im- 
possible to list garments under the 
head of the person by whom they were 
worn. A new coat, suit, two hats or 
more, would be bought by the family 
and used by all the girls; or, in the case 
of men’s clothing, by all the boys. In 
disputes as to who should wear an 
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article, the older children seemed al- 
ways to be given the preference. Also, 
when some of the children worked and 
purchased their own clothing, those 
who did not work wore the cast off 
clothing of their more prosperous sis- 
ters and brothers. The prudent moth- 
ers made these garments over to fit the 
younger children and thereby provided 
them with neat and comfortable ap- 
parel. In other families, the clothing 
was worn exactly as it was handed 
down. But this manner of distribut- 
ing garments among the various mem- 
bers of the family made it impossible 
to list clothing expenditures other than 
by total purchases for the entire family. 

Gifts of clothing were very few. 
This may appear surprising to the 
reader, but let him recall that the fami- 
lies included in the investigation were 
new-comers to Philadelphia. They 
knew practically no one in that city 
from whom they might obtain such 
assistance; and their work was not of the 
nature to offer it to them, for the men 
were mostly unskilled laborers in manu- 
facturing establishments, the women, 
cleaners of buildings, factory hands or 
day workers. So there were left no 
sources other than charity organiza- 
tions from which to obtain free articles 
of clothing. None of the families in- 
cluded in this study had resorted to 
help from charity in any form during 
the period of the investigation nor 
previous to it. The five families that 
reported gifts of clothing were as 
follows: 


Occupations or Heaps or Famiuies Recervine Girts 


The nature of the occupation of the 
persons in these families, receiving gifts 
of clothing, and the differences in the 
incomes of the families seem to show 
that they received gifts not so much 
because of necessity as of opportunity 
to obtain them. 

Credit purchases of clothing were 
seldom made. Only twelve families 
reported this method of purchasing. 
These families all belonged to the lower 
income groups and told the investigator 
that this was the only means by which 
they could obtain garments. The rea- 
son given by the remaining families for 
“paying cash or going without,” as they 
put it, were as follows: First, the start- 
ling differences between the prices of 
the credit merchants and the depart- 
ment stores; second, a tendency on the 
part of credit merchants to consider these 
families transients and, therefore, to 
make them few offers, and these 
extremely extortionate. 

As in the case of food, so in clothing, 
we shall judge of the nature of the 
clothing by its cost. The Bureau of 
Municipal Research Standard, which 
we have adopted as a guide in estimat- 
ing the cost of clothing, allows $346.63 
for this item, in a family of five, or 
$98.75 per adult male unit per year. 
In order to compare clothing expendi- 
tures of families in our study with 
those set down in the Standard, we had 
first to reduce the families to their 
equivalent adult male units. “No 
system has been devised, however, by 
which satisfactory comparisons between 


Family Number Occupation of Head of the Family Income of Family 
64 Butler $1,440.00 
49 Nurse 1,876.80 
37 Cook 1,300 .00 
15 Domestic 1,768 .00 
3 Laundress 1,170.00 
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families can be made with reference to 
expenditure other than food, although, 
probably, comparisons on the basis of 
food consumption would be about as 
accurate as any that could be made.’ 
Assuming that they are, we have used 
the scale prepared by the War Labor 
Board and based on food consumption, 
to reduce the families in this study to 
equivalent male adult units for the 
purpose of comparing clothing expendi- 
tures. Dividing the amount spent on 
clothing per year per family by the 
number of equivalent adult male units 
in that family, we obtained the cost 
of clothing for this unit. Comparing 
the average cost per adult male unit for 
families of various sizes with $98.75, 
the amount allowed by our standard, 
we found that families consisting of 
more than three persons were, on the 
average, underclothed, as were also 
families with an income of less than 
$1,670—$1,970. 

The amount of income spent on 
clothing by the families under consider- 
ation tended to increase, while the 
percentage of income devoted to this 
purpose varied, tending, however, to 
remain approximately the same with 
an increase in the size of the income. 
Both the number of dollars and the 
percentage of income expended on 
clothing tended to increase with an in- 
crease in the size of the family. 


Rent 


The amounts spent by each family 
on rent were obtained by asking the 
rental charge per week or per month 
during the year 1918-1919. Replies 
were given mostly on the basis of one 
month, because so many of the families 
lived in rooms and settled with the 
proprietor of the house upon the pay 
day of the head of the family, which 
came usually once a week. Increases 
in rent during the year were asked for 

% Monthly Labor Review, May, 1919, p. 148. 
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as well as changes due to moving. It 
was found that the latter seldom exist- 
ed for, owing to the congested housing 
conditions, there was practically no 
place to move, and the difficulty of 
finding a house or even a room, made 
a family reticent about searching for 
another, once it was located. 

The investigator also noted the type 
and condition of each house which was 
visited. She found that the thirty- 
seven houses, containing either four, 
five, six or seven rooms, occupied by 
families contained in this study, were 
two story brick dwellings, without gas 
or a bath and with toilets in the yards. 
The seven room houses differed from 
the six room only in that they had a 
summer kitchen, which was used, how- 
ever, all the year. The winter kitchen 
had been converted into a dining room, 
while the dining room itself was used as 
a living room or a bed room. The 
remaining eight houses rented by 
families investigated were three story 
brick residences with gas, baths, and 
furnaces providing hot air heat. 

With four exceptions, the physical 
condition of each of these houses was 
very poor. Regarding forty-one houses 
the investigator finds marked on her 
schedule such comments as _ these: 
Boards on window-sills, steps, shutters, 


worn off and broken. Plaster 
falling in nearly every room. P 
Floor boards broken. Boxes 


placed over holes in the floor. 
I nearly fell into a cellar. 
Wall paper torn off in the hall. 
Wall paper falling from ceiling and walls 
in four of the five rooms. . . . 
House does not look as if it had been 
painted inside, nor outside, since being 
built. Toilet drainage out of 
repair. . Water has to be poured 
down hopper by the bucket. — 
Underground leakage that keeps water 
from the toilet in the yard. 


Odor from toilet is vile. Water 
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supply too weak to flush the hopper 
well. . . . Chimney must need 
cleaning out, as the stoves do not draw 
well. So much smoke in the house that 
I thought it must be on fire. 
It never rains but it pours into this 
house. The roof must leak all over. 
Similar notations were made con- 
cerning each of the houses and often 
several of the preceding comments ap- 
plied to the same house. There were, 
however, four exceptions to which 
attention should be called: viz., the 
house occupied by family eighty-five, 
which was a two story brick with five 
rooms, heated by latrobes; that oc- 
cupied by family sixty-five, which was 
a seven room brick with bath, gas, 
heated by a furnace, and two three 
story brick houses with bath, gas and 
furnaces in good order, occupied by 
families seventy-one and one hundred, 
respectively. All of these dwellings 
were in excellent physical condition and 
were kept in repair. The first of the 
houses rented for $26 per month, the 
second for $25 per month, while the 
third and fourth were being bought. 
The payments made during the year 
toward the purchasing of the houses 
were listed under the caption of rent. 
The houses rented by families in- 
cluded in the study and sublet to other 
persons than those in the family, were 
among the four, five, six and seven 
room houses, mostly occupied by two 
families who came from the South 
together. But the rooms in six of the 
three story houses were sublet by the 
principal tenant to many persons or 
families. For example, family number 
twenty-eight rented two houses con- 
taining twelve rooms each. The hus- 
band and wife, of whom the family 


. consisted, occupied three rooms on the 


first floor of house one and sublet the 
other twenty-one rooms, furnished or 
unfurnished as was demanded, to six- 
teen different families and individuals. 


The remaining fifty-five families of 
our study, that rented rooms, secured 
them from tenants, in the manner of 
family number twenty-eight. Only in 
these cases, usually owners not living 
in the house themselves had rented or 
bought a dwelling house, the rooms of 
which they sublet to many and various 
persons. Here the real housing prob- 
lem was apparent. The proprietor 
came around only on rent day. There 
was no janitor; the halls and steps were 
dark, cold and dirty. The cellars and 
yards were used by the tenants as 
dumping grounds for their trash. The 
houses were, on the whole, run down. 
The one bathroom was extremely 
dirty and unkempt; many of the win- 
dow panes were broken and stuffed with 
rags; there was an alarming need of 
paint and plaster. 

Moreover, these houses were not 
built for occupation by several families 
and had not been remodeled to suit 
their needs. Although a family might 
have a sufficient number of rooms to 
house itself, it could not obtain under 
the conditions provided, the physical 
necessities for household duties. When 
the landlord sublet the rooms of an 
entire house, he provided no heat. 
Stoves were therefore placed in rooms 
not built for ventilation by this kind of 
heating, resulting in the room’s being 
filled with close, dry air. Add to this 
the fact that a bed room had been 
turned into a kitchen, where a large 
size cook stove was usually placed, and 
from which odors of food and damp 
clothes being dried by the heat of the 
cook stove were constantly streaming 
into the adjoining rooms. Beside these 
unhealthy conditions, there were often 
as many as ten families in one three 
story house, using the same bath and 
toilet. It is apparent, therefore, that 
such dwellings as those in which lived the 
families who rented rooms, were entirely 
unfit for occupation by many families. 
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The average price paid for renting 
one room was $163.26 per year, only 
$6.05 less per year than the average 
cost, $169.21, of renting a house of 
four rooms, while the average cost of 
renting two rooms, $183.13 per year, 
was $13.92 greater than the average 
cost of renting a four room house. 
And the average cost of renting three 
rooms, $198 per year, was greater than 
the cost of renting either a four, five 
or six room house. It was cheaper, 
therefore, to rent a house, but houses 
were not to be had, so a room had to be 
taken at the price charged. The price 
for one room varied from $2.50 to 
$4.50 per week, the fifty cents usually 
being added for gas. The price for two 
or three rooms, while rising as high as 
$6 or $7 per week, often fell as low as 
$2 or $3 because of the poor condition 
of the rooms. In estimating the price 
that was charged for rooms, the pro- 
prietor seemed first to calculate what 
amount it was necessary to charge for 
each room rented, in order to obtain 
the rent of the house, and then to add 
fifty cents to one dollar on more favor- 
ably located rooms, such as the first or 
second floor front. 

The cost of renting a two story brick 
house such as we have already de- 
scribed, varied from $8.50 per month 
for a dwelling with a leaking roof, 
floor boards broken and plaster all but 
fallen, to $26 per month for a dwelling 
equipped with modern improvements 
and kept in a habitable physical condi- 
tion. The rent paid for three story 
houses ranged from $17 to $25 per 
month, but the condition of none of the 
houses that rented for these prices was 
suchas to make them suitable for homes. 

Forty-five of the one hundred fami- 
lies investigated, rented houses, and 
twenty-six of this number occupied 
their houses alone, without subletting 
or taking in lodgers. The percentage 
of families renting houses and the 


percentage renting and occupying an 
entire house, were greater for each 
higher income group; while the per- 
centage renting rooms decreased with 
each higher income group. Moreover, 
the average income of families renting 
houses was above that of families rent- 
ing rooms. That is, the possibility of 
renting a house seemed to increase with 
an increase in income. It is also sig- 
nificant to point out that the number 
of rooms occupied per adult male unit 
increased with the increase in the size 
of the income group, and that until 
the income group was reached allowing 
$1,671—-$1,970, less than one room per 
adult male unit was provided. 

The percentage of families of various 
sizes that rented rooms or houses 
fluctuates so greatly that but one con- 
clusion can be drawn: to wit, the size 
of the family had practically no influ- 
ence on the question whether a house 
or a room should be secured. When 
one recalls the housing conditions of the 
period in which the study was made, 
it will become more apparent to him 
that even the number of persons to be 
provided for had nothing to do with the 
securing of a house. It depended upon 
opportunity plus the ability to pay the 
price that was charged. Thus we have 
seen that the families in the upper income 
groups, that were able to pay, secured 
houses and rooms in sufficient numbers 
to accommodate each adult male unit. 

In regard to the number of rooms 
occupied per adult male unit in fami- 
lies of each size included in the investi- 
gation, we find that families consisting 
of more than four persons were housed 
with one or less than one adult male 
unit in each room, but families above 
this size show on the average eight- 
tenths to five-tenths of a room, for the 
same unit. Such congested housing 
existed in twenty-eight families, con- 
taining five, six, seven and nine per- 
sons. Furthermore, the average in- 
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come of families renting rooms was 
above $1,500 but less than $1,600. 
The incomes increased within these 
limits with each increase in the number 
of rooms rented. The average number 
of dollars and the average percentage 
of the total income spent on renting 
rooms increased with an increase in the 
number of rooms rented. The latter 
occurrence was also accompanied by an 
increase in the average income of 
families renting rooms. 

Turning our attention to families 
that rented houses, we discover that 
their average income was above that of 
families renting rooms. The lowest 
average income for the group renting 
houses was $1,620.75 and the highest 
$5,564. The average income _in- 
creased regularly between these two 
figures with each increase in the num- 
ber of rooms in the house rented. The 
average number of dollars spent on 
rent fluctuated, tending toward an 
increase, while the percentage of the 
total income spent on rent also fluctu- 
ated, but tended toward a decrease with 
an increase in the size of the house 
rented and the accompanying increase 
in the average income of families rent- 
ing houses of larger sizes. 

Taking into consideration, however, 
the total expenditures on rent by all 
families, Tables 3 and 4 show that the 
amount of income spent on rent tended 
to increase, while the percentage of 
income devoted to this purpose tended 
to decrease with an increase in the in- 
come. On the other hand, both the 
number of dollars and the percentage 
of income spent on rent tended to in- 
crease with an increase in the size of 
the family. 


Fuel and Light 


The table in the column opposite, 
shows that coal and kerosene* were for 


* Expenditures on fuel and light were ob- 
tained in three different ways. In the first place, 


the most part bought in small quanti- 
ties. Coal was secured by sixty families 
in buckets. The grocer kept a small size 
coal bucket in which he first measured 
the coal and from which he poured it 
into the purchaser’s receptacle. The 
usual price for a bucket of coal was thir- 
teen cents, or two buckets for twenty- 
five cents. Twenty families also reported 
purchases of kerosene by the quart. 
These were mostly families of the lower 
income groups who secured this item 
on credit. Only twenty-two families 
used gas for cooking or lighting. This 
was largely due to the fact that few 
of the houses had gas in them and also 
to the fact that many of the families 
were not accustomed to the use of gas. 
One family, number twenty-eight, used 
electric lights. 


Licut PurcHases 
Number of families buying coal by the 
bucket: 60; ton or half ton: 40. 
Number of families buying kerosene by 
the gallon: 64; quart: 20. 
Number of families paying gas bill by the 
month: 14; with the rent each week: 8. 


amounts and prices paid for coal and kerosene 
were obtained for forty-seven families from 
record books of credit purchases. Eighteen 
such records were secured for a period of six 
months and twenty-nine for a period varying 
from three to four months. The second manner 
of obtaining expenditures on fuel and light was 
by ascertaining from forty families, the number of 
tons of coal bought during the past year and the 
price paid for each. If gas was used, the bill 
for as many months as the housewife could 
produce or recall was asked for, or if a slot meter 
was used, the frequency with which quarters 
were deposited there-in. Some of the families 
buying coal by the ton procured kerosene from 
the grocer on credit, while others bought it from 
the distributing wagons of the Atlantic Refining 
Company. In all such cases an effort was made 
to determine the amount of kerosene consumed 
per week or per month and the cost of the same. 
Finally, the expenditures of thirteen families 
that bought heat and light producing products 
by cash payment from the corner grocer were 
estimated by asking the housewife the quantities 
bought at various times of the year and the prices 


paid. 
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The investigator found that the same 
reasons were given for buying coal, as for 
buying food, in small quantities. But, 
in considering coal, especially, the lack 
of storage facilities should be considered. 
When it is recalled that 55 per cent of 
the families rented rooms and that 73 
per cent of this number rented one 
room, one will readily acknowledge that 
there was no place for a large number 
of the families to put a ton of coal. 
This point is further illustrated by 
comparing the number of rooms oc- 
cupied by each family with the quan- 
tity of coal bought by the same family. 
From this data, we find that the per- 
centage buying coal by the ton was 
greater among families renting houses. 
Since we have already seen that the 
income of families renting houses was 
greater than that of families renting 
rooms, it is not surprising to find that a 
larger percentage of the families in the 
upper income groups bought coal by 
the ton than in the lower income groups. 

The average amount spent on fuel 
and light by families buying coal by 
the bucket was found to be $79.86 per 
year, while the average amount spent 
by families buying coal by the ton, was 
$73.77. Both of these averages are 
less than the allowance of $84.23 given 
for fuel and light by the Bureau of 
Municipal Research study, and the 
allotment of $93.64 in the “Suggested 
Budget” we have planned. Only 
twenty-six families reported expendi- 
tures on fuel and light equaling or ex- 
ceeding the former amount, while but 
fourteen families spent as much as the 
latter standard. 

The investigator felt that the small 
expenditure on fuel and light was due 
to the large number of families living 
in rooms with the consequent need for 
a reduced quantity of fuel and light 
products. Fifteen of the twenty-six 
families spending over $84.23, or 58 
per cent of this number, rented houses 
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containing four or more rooms, and 
had, therefore, not only occasion for the 
use of greater quantities of fuel and 
light products, but also better facilities 
for its storage than families renting 
rooms. To illustrate this point, fur- 
ther, it is significant to point out that 
but one of the twenty-six families 
spending over $84.23 for fuel and light, 
lived in one room; while thirty-seven of 
the one hundred families included in 
this investigation lived in one room 
and spent less than $84.23. This 
seems to show more conclusively that 
there was a relation between the amount 
spent on fuel and light and the number 
of rooms occupied by the family. 

An examination of the expenditures 
on fuel and light by the families in each 
income group shows that the amount 
of income spent on these items in- 
creased irregularly, while the percent- 
age of income devoted to such expen- 
ditures decreased with an increase in 
income. But neither the amount nor 
percentage of income spent on fuel and 
light products seems to bear any 
relation to the size of the family. 


Amusement 


All money spent in attending thea- 
tres, in taking excursion trips or for 
other forms of recreation was recorded 
under the head of amusement. Only 
twenty-one families reported expendi- 
tures for such purposes. The form of 
amusement enjoyed by twelve of this 
number were performances at moving 
picture houses or at Gibson’s New 
Standard Theatre, a Negro vaudeville 
house; by seven, excursions to Wood- 
side Park and Willow Grove; by two, 
sight seeing trips through the city. 

The smallest amount expended on 
amusements during a period of one 
year by any one family, was $5.20 for a 
day spent at Willow Grove Park by 
family seventeen; the largest amount 
was $530.60 spent by family one hun- 
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dred, consisting of ten children, three of 
whom were self-supporting sons who 
went every week to Gibson’s Theatre. 
The expenditures of these two families 
on amusements are both extremes, as 
the amount spent by the remaining 
families was neither as great nor as 
small, but fell between $25 and $65. 

Only one of the twenty-one families 
devoting any part of their income to 
amusements, consisted of more than 
four persons.** Moreover, the per cent 
of the total number of families in the 
various income groups making amuse- 
ment expenditures, the average per 
cent of the income spent by the families 
making the expenditures, and the 
average per cent of income for all the 
families in income groups where any 
one family made expenditures for 
amusement, tended to increase with an 
increase in income. 

This would seem to indicate that in- 
come limited indulgence in amusements, 
for, in general, only families of a small 
size and large income enjoyed them. 
But a study of the contributions to 
church of all the families included in 
this investigation will reveal the fact 
that the social life was not limited to 
the few who reported expenditures 
which we have listed under amuse- 
ments, but that it was integrally con- 
nected with the activities of the church. 


Church 


Eighty-three of the one hundred 
families included in the investigation 
reported contributions to the church. 
We have previously noted that the 
average amount expended in this man- 
ner by families in the various income 
groups bore a relation to the income; 
i.e. it increased with an increase in the 
size of the income. Our next question 
is, what influence did the size of the 
family have on such expenditures? 
If we examine the average percentage 

*See Table 4. Amusement Column. 
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of income devoted to the church by 
families of various sizes, we shall find 
that the percentages fluctuated to such 
a degree that the only conclusion possi- 
ble is that the size of the family had no 
influence on the amount of money 
contributed tothe church. It appears, 
therefore, that irrespective of the size 
of either the family or the income, 83 
per cent of the families included in the 
study financially supported the church, 
and that the size of the income alone 
influenced the contributions by limit- 
ing their amount. 

These contributions included not 
only regular weekly dues, but also 
money spent by forty-eight families in 
attending socials, concerts, entertain- 
ments, clubs and classes of the church. 
It is interesting to note that while each 
of the eighty-three families, aiding in 
the support of the church, did not 
financially patronize its social activities 
yet all of them attended some of its 
weekly functions. These activities 
were supported in preference to the 
theatre, dance hall, or other types of 
public amusement for the following 
reasons: First, the churches attended 
by the majority of the migrants opposed 
such forms of recreation, a sentiment 
which restrained participation ih them 
by many families. Second, the fact 
that the most attractive commercial- 
ized houses of amusement were oper- 
ated by white persons caused the Negro 
to be reticent about seeking admission 
to them. In the South he was not 
generally accustomed to frequenting 
such places, as they were usually closed 
to Negroes. Moreover, in Philadel- 
phia he was always uncertain as to 
when and where he would be refused 
admittance. So the new-comer found 
it more agreeable to go to church where 
he knew he was wanted. Third, a 
church social was more attractive. 
Here you met all your friends. It was 
part of the group habit to attend such 
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affairs. Everybody went. You were 
the odd fellow if you stayed away. 
The church was the leader, therefore, 
of not only the spiritual but also the 
social life of the migrant. 


Insurance 


Only two of the one hundred families 
under consideration failed to insure 
some one member. The reason given 
by each of these families for not carry- 
ing insurance was that in the South 
they belonged to companies that did 
not do business in Philadelphia. Agents 
did not come, therefore, to collect 
premiums. The insured had neglect- 
ed to send them to the company and 
had thereby let his insurance lapse and, 
until the time of our study, had failed 
to take out another policy. This leads 
us to say that migration to the North 
resulted in the lapsing of some insur- 
ance in nearly all of the families inves- 
tigated. Only those families that held 
policies in companies with branch 
offices in Philadelphia had continued 
to keep up their insurance. It re- 
quired too much time and care to send 
premiums out of the city. Besides, it 
involved some doubt in the mind of the 
ins as to whether he would secure 
payment in case of death after having 
moved to a more hazardous climate. 
The migrant seemed to realize that the 
risk was increased and preferred taking 
out a fresh policy in a company that was 
willing to undertake the new risk and 
also one that was near at hand, so that 
he could obtain immediate payment 
without litigation. 

The kind of insurance was, with few 
exceptions, industrial, a type of insur- 
ance especially designed to meet the 
needs of the wage earning and indus- 
trial population. The premiums were 
payable weekly and were collected by 
an agent of the company who called at 
the house of the insured. The amounts 
of the premiums varied from five cents 


for the children to fifty or sixty cents 
for the father. Often, however, older 
sons and daughters who had _ been 
given their insurance to keep up when 
they began working, had failed to do so, 
and on reinstating themselves had to 
pay rates nearly as high as those 
charged their parents. The face value 
of the industrial policies carried by 
members of the various families, varied, 
but none of them were over $500; 
indeed, only six equaled this amount, 
while the rest were between $150 and 
$250. In addition to straight life 
industrial policies, members of thirty- 
two families carried policies with sick 
benefit clauses. These agreed to pay 
a definite sum per week for a limited 
number of weeks in case of certain 
specified causes for illness and a lump 
sum at death. 

Lodges and sick benefit assessment so- 
cieties maintained entirely by Negroes 
also provided a means of insurance. 
Either the mother, father, or both 
parents of forty-three families belonged 
to such associations. Their popularity 
was due principally to the social life af- 
forded through weekly meetings which 
were largely attended. The payments 
to these organizations were small, vary- 
ing from five to twenty-five cents a 
week, and the returns generally about 
fifty dollars at death and two dollars a 
week in case of illness. 

Ten families contained at least one 
person carrying endowment insurance. 
Although one member at least of ninety- 
eight families was insured in some 
manner, few families had come to real- 
ize that life insurance had any other 
purpose than to provide burial funds 
and protection against loss of income 
from illness. The ten families that 
carried endowment insurance thought 
of it as a savings fund, not to pay off 
mortgages, or help to buy a home, or 
to educate the children, but as a means 
of amassing $1,000 to spend at some 
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future date. Yet it is encouraging that 
10 per cent of the families should have 
viewed insurance as a means of saving 
for other than burial purposes. 

No relationship could be pointed out 
between the number of insured families 
and the amount of the income of these 
families, or between the number of 
insured families and the size of the 
family; for the per cent of insured 
families in various income groups and 
in groups of families of various sizes 
fluctuated so greatly. Neither could 
any relationship be shown between the 
average per cent of the income spent 
on insurance, the size of the family or 
the size of the income; here, also, the 
percentage fluctuated markedly. In- 
ability to draw such conclusions is not 
surprising when one considers that the 
cost of insurance and the amount 
carried are individual matters depend- 
ing largely upon the physical condition 
of the insured, and his opinion as to 
how much insurance is necessary to his 
protection. 


Furniture 


Expenditures on furniture and fur- 
nishings were made by fifty-eight fami- 
lies. The smallest amount spent for 
this purpose during one year by a single 
family was $5, the largest amount, 
$750. Between these two extremes 
there were annual expenditures by 
twenty families of more than $5 but 
less than $100; by thirty families, of 
more than $100 but less than $200; by 
three families, of more than $200, but 
less than $300; and by three other 
families, of more than $300 but less 
than $400. 

The percentage of the total number 
of families in each income group that 
made purchases of furniture and fur- 
nishings increased irregularly with every 
increase in the size of the income group. 
Also, the average percentage of income 
spent by families in the various income 


15 


groups on these items increased irregu- 
larly with each higher income group. 
This seems to show that the percentage 
of income expended on furniture and 
furnishings increased with income as 
did also the percentage of the number 
of families making the expenditures. 

It will be recalled that a similar 
relationship was found to exist between 
the percentage of the number of fami- 
lies renting houses and those renting a 
small number of rooms, and also be- 
tween the percentage of the income 
spent by families renting houses as 
compared with that of families renting 
a small number of rooms. Thus we saw 
that a larger percentage of the families 
in the higher income groups were able 
to rent houses. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that we should find a greater 
percentage of the families in the same 
groups able to buy and buying furni- 
ture, also able to spend and spending a 
larger percentage of their incomes for 
these articles. 

The reader may question the infer- 
ence that the financial ability of a mi- 
grant to rent a house has any connec- 
tion with his buying furniture. The 
circumstances in this case, however, 
seem to warrant such a conclusion. 
Not one of the families we are con- 
sidering was able to ship furniture from 
the South at the time of its departure, 
because of the war embargo on the 
shipping of such articles. A man had 
to consider, therefore, when renting a 
house, whether he was able to buy 
furniture to put in it. It is apparent, 
since furniture had to be purchased by 
all the families not renting furnished 
rooms, that many of them would not 
have money to pay for it in cash. We 
find, therefore, that thirty-seven fami- 
lies were securing furniture by means 
of the credit system. They usually 
paid $2 a week. Thus we find twenty- 
five families reporting $104 per year 
spent on furniture. 
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Medical Aid 


All money spent for medical, dental, 
ocular and pharmaceutical purposes 
was listed under the caption, health. 
Forty-five families reported such ex- 
penditures. The smallest amount 
spent by one family during a period 
of one year was $2 while the largest 
amount was $175. Twenty-two fami- 
lies spent for this purpose under $50; 


thirteen, over $50 but under $100; - 


eight, over the latter amount but under 
$150 and two over $150 but under $200. 

Neither the percentage of families in 
the various income groups spending 
money on health, nor the average per- 
centage of the income expended for 
the purpose by all the families in the 
different income groups showed any 
definite relation to the income. The 
same percentage of families in the 
lowest as in the highest income group 
reported health expenditures. The 
percentage of income spent on the 
average by the families in the various 
income groups for health, fluctuated to 
such an extent that no conclusions as 
to the effect of the one on the other 
could be drawn. As an explanation of 
the irregular tendencies in health 
expenditures, the investigator would 
say that the sudden change in climate 
made medical attention necessary for 
members of families in every income 
group. It was not left as a matter of 
individual choice, to be exercised by 
only the richer families, but became an 
urgent demand of many families all 
along the income scale. 

Only two families reported free medi- 
cal aid. These were families number 
thirty-seven and sixty-one, from which 
persons had gone to the free clinics of 
Douglass Hospital. 


Carfare 


Expenditures on carfare depended 
largely upon the distance from home 


of the place of work or of the church 
attended. They bore no relation to 
the income” but rather to the number 
of persons working or attending church 
at some distance. Seventy-six families 
reported such expenditures, the mini- 
mum for which was $31 and the maxi- 
mum $150, spent per annum by one 
family. Between these two extremes 
there were annual outlays for carfare 
by fifty-two families of more than $31 
but less than $50; by thirteen families, 
of more than $50 but less than $75; by 
thirteen families, of more than $75 but 
less than $100, and by six families of 
more then $100 but less than $150. 


Alcohol 


This study was made after the pass- 
age of the Federal Prohibition Law. 
Nevertheless the investigator sought to 
ascertain expenditures on alcoholic 
drinks. Only ten families reported 
such purchases. Five of this number 
bought beer for their meals and said 
that it cost two dollars per week, or 
$104 annually per family. Four other 
families each spent less than $100 per 
year in this manner. Their purchases 
consisted of drinks bought away from 
home by the men. The outlay in one 
family of $156 was to provide a stock of 
liquor for future purposes. The mem- 
bers of the family are not to be classed 
as drinkers, as the amount spent during 
one year would seem to indicate. But, 
they liked wine at Christmas and other 
occasions of celebration and so secured 
a store of it. The average percentage 
of income expended on alcohol by 
families in the various income groups 
tended to increase with an increase 
in the size of the income group. 


37 See Table 3. Note that the average per- 
centage of incomes spent on carfare by families in 
various income groups fluctuated so remarkably 
that no conclusion could be drawn as to their 
relationship to the size of the income. 
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Tobacco 


Sixty families reported expenditure 
on tobacco. The smallest amount 
spent by one family during a year was 
$10, the largest amount, $182. The 
purchases of forty families amounted to 
less than $50, while those of . sixteen 
families were more than $50 but less 
than $100, and those of but four fami- 
lies over $100. The percentage of 
families, in the various income groups, 
that spent money on tobacco increased 
irregularly with an increase in the size 
of the income group, as did also the 
percentage of income spent on the 
average by all the families in each in- 


come group, for this purpose. 
Miscellaneous 

In addition to the previously dis- 
cussed expenditures on sundries, there 
were three items, tailoring, telephone 
and reading matter, which we have 
classified as miscellaneous, since money 
was spent on them by only four families. 
The amounts paid for the services of 
these articles by three families were 
under $50 and by one family, exactly 
$200. 


Savings, Loans and Gifts 


Savings of some nature were re- 
ported by sixty families. Money was 
sent South to dependent relatives by 
thirty-eight families, while loans to 
friends or relatives were made by ten 
families. And money was paid in the 
settlement of debts by twenty-eight 
families. 

The reader should be cautioned, 
however, against considering money 
spent for any one of these purposes as 
an indication that the standard of liv- 
ing was above or below the subsistence 
level. Such expenditures were made 
because of pressure of debts, poverty 
stricken relatives, friends in greater 
distress than one’s self, or the acquisi- 
tive instinct. It is interesting to point 


out, nevertheless, that the percentage 
of families in the various income groups 
having a margin above family expendi- 
tures to apply in the ways already 
stated, increased with each higher in- 
come group but decreased with an in- 
crease in the size of the family. 

As has already been stated, sixty 
families saved some part of their in- 
comes, either by putting money in the 
bank, in church thrift clubs, by hoard- 
ing it at home, or by investing it in 
Liberty Bonds, War Savings Stamps, 
Building and Loan Associations or in 
property. The number of families 
adopting any one or more of these 
means is shown below. 


Number of 


War Savings Stamps and Liberty 


Money Kept at Home............ 
Invested in Property ............. 
Paid in Building and Loan........ 
Paid in Church Thrift Clubs. ... . . 


The actual number of dollars saved 
per family fell between $8 and $981. 
The amounts falling between these two 
extremes can best be shown as follows: 


Number of Dollars | Number of | Per Cent of 
That Were Saved Families | Families 
Less than $100 ....... 18 30 
7 
2 .03 
3 .05 
.02 
Over-900............ 2 .03 


We find that the average number of 
dollars invested in the ways above 
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mentioned and the average percentage 
of income saved, as well as the percent- 
age of families that made the savings, 
tended to increase with an increase in 
the size of the income but to decrease 
with an increase in the size of the family. 
Moreover, the average per capita in- 
come tended to decrease with an in- 
crease in the size of the family. The 
fact, however, that in groups of families 
of every size and in each income group, 
some family reported savings, shows an 
inclination to preserve a part of the 
income. But, the tendencies we have 
just pointed out show that it became 
increasingly difficult to save, as the 
family increased in size or the income 
decreased. 
Deficit 

In recording amounts spent on the 
various items in the budget of a family, 
we have given figures which represent 
the cost of the amount consumed, 
deducing in the deficit column the 
number of dollars due on these articles. 
Thus the word deficit has been used to 
show the debt of a family after the 
income had been exhausted. It in- 
cludes grocery bills for food, consumed 
but not paid for, by fifteen families; 
clothing bills for garments, worn but 
not paid for, by twelve families; 
furniture bills for furniture, used but 
not paid for, by eight families; rent due 
for one family; borrowed money spent 
by four families for items recorded in 
their budgets; and in some families, 
the consumption of items unaccounted 
for and exceeding the income by not 
more than $11. 

Nineteen families reported deficits. 
These families all fell within the first 
three income groups, and their distri- 
bution showed a smaller number of 
deficit families as the size of the income 
increased. On the other hand, the 
percentage of deficit families increased 
with an increase in the size of the family. 


The average percentage of income 
represented by the deficit decreased with 
an increase in the income of the families 
in the various income groups, but in- 
creased for each group of families of a 
largersize. Such relationships between 
the deficit of a family and its size or 
income are the converse of those we 
found to exist among families with 
savings. This leads us to say that 
families of a small size or with a large 
income were better able to stay out of 
debt than those of a large size or with 
a small income. 


Summary 


Eighty-one per cent of the families 
investigated bought food by credit 
purchases and mostly in small quanti- 
ties. Of the remaining families, nine- 
teen made large scale retail purchases 
and nine small quantity cash purchases. 
The assortment of foods bought showed, 
in the majority of cases, a somewhat 
greater variety than that suggested in 
the fair standard of living budget pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of Philadelphia.* Takingthe 
cost of food determined per adult male 
unit per week by that study as a stand- 
ard, and comparing it with the cost for 
the same unit to the families investi- 
gated, we find 25 per cent of the fami- 
lies were underfed. Moreover, the 
distribution of these families indicates 
that the probability of a family’s being 
underfed increased with the size of the 
family but decreased with an increase 
in the size of the income. Making 
like use of the clothing standard set by 
the same study, we see that families 
consisting of more than three persons 
were on the average underclothed, as 
were also families with an income of 
less than $1,670-$1,970. The purchases 
of clothing were, with the exception of 

*8 Beyer-Davis-Twing, “Workingmen’s Stand- 
ard of Living in Philadelphia.” New York, 
1919, p. 53. 
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twelve families, made by cash payment. 
Gifts of clothing were equally unusual. 
The houses occupied by the families 
were, with four exceptions, in an exceed- 
ingly poor physical condition. The 
most critical housing problem appeared, 
however, in single dwellings of twelve 
and fourteen rooms sublet to as many 
as sixteen different families or individ- 
uals. Only 26 per cent of the families 
occupied singly an entire house. Their 
distribution shows that the occupying 
solely by one family of a dwelling de- 
pended upon a large income rather 
than a large size family. Moreover, 
the latter were overcrowded to a degree 
not experienced by families with high 
incomes. Purchases of coal and light 
producing products were most fre- 
quently made in small quantities, e.g., 
coal by the bucket, kerosene by the 
quart. Especially is this true of 
families living in rooms; whose purses 
limited the extent of lodging procured, 
which in turn restricted the facilities 
for the storing of fuel. 

Turning to expenditures made on 
the sundry items, it appears that the 
amount spent on amusement was 
extremely limited in all families. But, 
we discover that the contributions to 
churches included money paid at church 
socials, which were more frequently 
patronized than commercial houses of 
amusement. Insurance was carried 
by one or more persons in ninety-eight 
per cent of the families. With the 
exception of endowment insurance 
carried by at least one member of ten 
families, industrial insurance was the 
universal type; its sole purpose being 
to provide a burial fund. The fact 
that many families were forced to leave 
their furniture in the South, due princi- 
pally to the cost of carriage or war em- 
bargoes on freight, accounts for 58 
per cent of the families’ spending money 
on this item. Of this number, thirty- 
seven made their purchases by means 


of weekly payments. Money was 
spent for various medical purposes by 
forty-seven families. The amounts so 
expended show no relation to either the 
size of the family or income. Their 
irregularity seems to indicate that a 
change in climatic conditions made 
medical attention a necessity rather 
than a choice to be exercised by fami- 
lies of financial means. Carfare ex- 
penditures were related to the distance 
of the place of work or church from the 
home and showed no relation to either 
the income nor the size of the family. 
Ten families reported expenditures on 
alcoholic drinks, varying in amount 
from $36.50 to $156 per annum. 
Purchases of tobacco were made in a 
considerably larger number of families, 
sixty in all. The smallest amount 
spent, annually by one family in this 
way was $10, the largest $182. Fi- 
nally, miscellaneous items consisting of 
the services of tailors, telephones, and 
reading matter were reported by four 
families. The expenditures of families 
did not, however, always equal or 
balance with the incomes so that eight- 
een families show a deficit and eighty- 
two a surplus. Sixty of the latter 
number made annual savings varying 


‘in amount from $8 to $981.55. 


A further resumé of the relation of 
income to expenditures would prove 
helpful in elucidating the expenditure 
tendencies found to operate within the 
group. The question, however, that 
arises in our minds is, how do the 
expenditure tendencies of this group 
compare with those of other groups? 
For purposes of comparison, therefore, 
we shall list the expenditure tendencies 
of our group beside those reported 
by the War Labor Bureau*® for fam- 
ilies it investigated in twenty-two 
shipping districts during the year 

* Monthly Labor Review, U. S. Dept. of 


Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
D. C., May, 1919, p. 148. 
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1918-1919, and Engel’s laws of expend- 
iture. We find: 


1. As the income increased, the per- 
centage spent on food decreased. 
Engel and the War Labor Bu- 
reau Study report the same. 


2. As the income increased, the per- 
centage spent on clothing remained 
approximately the same. 

Engel: “ As the income increases 
the percentage spent on clothing 
remains the same.” 

The War Labor Bureau: “As the 
income increases, the percentage 
spent on clothing increases.” 


3. As the income increased, the per- 
centage spent on rent, fuel and light 
decreased. 

Engel: “Whatever the income 
the percentage spent on lodging or 


rent and for fuel and light is invari- 
ably the same.” 

The War Labor Bureau: “ As the 
income increased, the percentage 
spent on rent, fuel and light 

4. As the income increased, the per- 
centage spent on sundries increased. 

Engel and the War Labor Bu- 
reau Study report the same. Thus 
we see that the expenditure tend- 
encies of the group, under con- 
sideration, were not only suffi- 
ciently regular to be stated in the 
form of definite tendencies, but also 
that the tendencies either agree 
substantially with Engel’s historic 
laws of expenditures, or, where 
they fail to do so, coincide with the 
more recent findings of the War 
Labor Bureau. 


CHAPTER V 


A Suacestep Bupcer“ 


Before we can determine conclusions 
concerning the standard of living 
maintained by the families whose bud- 
gets have just been analyzed, it is nec- 
essary to determine what constitutes 
a fair standard of living for the group 
under consideration. It is desirable 
to base budget allowances upon objec- 
tive standards. But many of the 
sundry items which must be included in 
a budget do not lend themselves to con- 
crete measurement. Upon what basis 
can one estimate the cost of carfare 

“ The “Suggested Budget” has been planned 
for a family of five, consisting of a father, a 
mother, a boy of thirteen, a girl of ten, a boy of 
six, during the year 1918-1919. Definite ages 
and sexes had to be assigned to the members of 
the assumed family, in order to determine the 
cost of an actual budget, for the consumption of 
individuals varies with their age and sex. The 
period of time, as well as the age and sex, used 
here, are those selected by the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research of Philadelphia; since part of their 
study was adopted in the “Suggested Budget.” 


when Mr. B. lives two squares from his 
place of employment and Mr. A., 
twenty miles from the same factory? 
The amount that the members of a 
group of families found it necessary to 
spend on carfare is the only guide that 
we can follow for this item of expendi- 
ture. The criticism may be advanced 
that such a procedure involves circular 
reasoning, as the proposed standard is 
based upon a standard actually main- 
tained. A standard of living must, 
however, be considered in the light of 
the group to which it is to apply. 
The habits of this group should be the 
guide. For a standard, principally 
controlled by “what ought to be,” is 
limited by “ what is,” since it will never 
be adopted by any families unless it 
permits an exercise of their fundamen- 
tal characteristics and tendencies. For 
example, if the families we have been 
studying spent recreational money in 
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the church and not in the theatre, a 
proposed standard of living for the 
group must make a similar allowance 
forthe church. A practicable standard 
of living, while providing the physical 
necessities as determined by objective 
standards, should, nevertheless, make 
its allowances conform fairly close to 
the practice of the group under 
consideration.” 

The budget which we have planned 
is, therefore, not an ideal estimate for a 
particular family, but, rather, it is an 
attempt to combine those items for 
which the families investigated actually 
spent their incomes, in such propor- 
tions as to make it possible for a family 
of five to obtain a standard of living 
which will meet not only the desires of 
an average family, but also the demands 
of physical requirements for the main- 
tenance of the body in health and a 
fair degree of comfort. Perhaps the 
budget of not one family in the group 
studied will compare exactly with this 
we have set up, since, in order to obtain 
a standard which would fit the group 
as a whole, we have included all the 
items® for which any one family spent 
money. Moreoyer, the “Suggested 
Budget”’ has not been limited to food, 
shelter, clothing, warmth, but has been 
extended to include all the sundry 
items which the families worked equally 
hard to obtain and which they consid- 
ered quite as necessary. The quanti- 
ties of these and all other items in- 
cluded in the budget have been 
determined by balancing the number of 
physical units, necessary for the main- 
tenance in health and ordinary comfort 


“ Wm. F. Ogburne, The Measurement of the 
Cost of Living Wages. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila- 
delphia, January, 1919, p. 118. 

® Alcohol was not included in the “ Suggested 
Budget,” although it was found in some of the 
family budgets. Its sale is now illegal and we 
presume that it cannot be bought. Furthermore, 
we do not advocate its use. 


of five individuals of the ages specified, 
with the number of units consumed by 
the families investigated, in order to 
make the suggested standard meet both 
group tendencies and physical require- 
ments. The quantities thus deter- 
mined have been expressed in mone- 
tary terms by multiplying them by 
their market price in November, 1919. 


Food 


We have adopted as a fair allowance 
for food, the cost of the food require- 
ments established for a family of five, 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research 
of Philadelphia.“ This standard was 
based upon the scientific requirements 
of a workingman’s family consisting of 
five persons and the records of the food 
consumed by 261 families. 

Scientific analysis demands an equal 
number of calories for any race of peo- 
ple living in the same climate and carry- 
ing on work of a similar nature.“ 
Various groups of families may, how- 
ever, obtain the same number of calo- 
ries from different kinds of food, which 
sell at a lower or higher price. The 
cost of one standard may not, therefore, 
apply to all groups. We have already 
made a comparison of the food pur- 
chased by the families included in this 
study and the items of food suggested 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
and seen that there was substantially 
no difference between the kind of 
food suggested by the one and con- 
sumed by the other. The diet pro- 
vided by the municipal study is, there- 
fore, sufficiently similar to that se- 
cured by the Negro families to be 
adapted to them. Although the kind 
of food consumed by the group under 
consideration may be identical with 
that which is recommended, if the 


*® Beyer-Davis-Thwing, “Workingmen’s Stand- 
ard of Living in Philadelphia.” New York, 
1919. 

“ Bulletin 46, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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quantity consumed is not approxi- 
mately the same, the cost of the 
municipal standard will not accurately 
measure the food consumption of our 
group. As stated in discussing food, 
the only way we could judge of the 
quantity of food consumed was by the 
price paid for it. 

Since this study and that of the Bur- 
eau of Municipal Research both apply 
to the same city and the same period of 
time, it would seem that knowing the 
kind of food purchased, by the families 
under consideration, was similar to that 
contained in the standard we propose 
to adopt, we could judge how near the 
quantity set by the municipal standard 
was met by the Negro families, by com- 
paring the amount of money they spent 
for food per adult male unit with the 
cost of this unit as set by the Bureau 
of Municipal Research. Sixty-five per 
cent of the families included in the in- 
vestigation spent not more than one 
dollar over the amount, $3.71, nor under 
ten cents of this amount, which is the 
calculated cost of food per week for an 
adult male unit, as established by the 
municipal budget. Judging the quan- 
tity of food consumed by the Negro 
families by the proximity of the expend- 
iture of so large a percentage of the 
families to the established cost, it 
would seem that the municipal stand- 
ard accurately represents the food con- 
sumed by the majority of the families. 

A further reason for adopting the 
Bureau of Municipal Research food 
requirements to the Negro group is 
that the records of food consumption 
upon which it is based contained 
reports from Negro families: so that 
any standard derived therefrom must 
be applicable to them, as well as to all 
other races included in their investiga- 
tion. And we have seen that this 


standard, based on the food consump- 
tion of 261 families, (including Negro 
families) and on the number of calories 
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necessary to maintain a family of five 
in health and comfort, is particularly 
applicable to the group of families 
under consideration, since the kind and 
quantity of food they consumed is 
substantially similar to that proposed 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research. 
We shall, therefore, adopt in the “Sug- 
gested Budget,” the requirements and 
cost of food as outlined by the bureau 
standard allowing, as they did, $674.30 
for this item. 
Clothing 

In order to obtain a fair allowance 
for clothing, the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, on the basis of the results 
from the investigation of 261 families, 
made “a separate tabulation for each 
specific kind of article worn annually 
and its cost, and for the aggregate, the 
average number of articles worn annu- 
ally.” Affixing the market price to the 
average quantities of clothing worn by 
each member of the family, they were 
able to determine the annual cost of 
clothing to a family of the size already 
described. When we compare the 
expenditures made by the Negro fami- 
lies per adult male unit with the allow- 
ance of $98.75, estimated for the same 
unit by the municipal study, we find 
that 57 per cent of the migrant families 
spent this amount or not more than 
$3 over it, while 37 per cent spent an 
amount less than $27 below it and only 
6 per cent spent an amount $40 below 
it. The proximity of the municipal 
allowance to the actual expenditures of 
the families in the migrant group led us 
to adopt it as a standard for the cost of 
their clothing. 

Then, too, when discussing fair 
requirements for clothing, a_ single 
standard is applicable to all people in 
the same industrial group, living in the 
same climate and subject to the same 
customs of dress. The investigation 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research 
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concerns itself only with workingmen’s 
families, to which the group included 
in this investigation belongs. Further- 
more, the Negroes are not a people of 
foreign culture, but are Americans, and 
naturally adapt themselves to the 
customs of dress of this country. Ital- 
jan women may go out without hats; 
Chinese men may wear slippers, but the 
American Negro wears the same kind 
of clothing as the white American. 
Moreover, it requires on the average, 
the same number of pairs of shoes, 
stockings, and other garments worn by 
Americans to clothe Mr. X as Mr. Y 
no matter to what race he belongs. 
The cost of clothing of Negro migrant 
families may, therefore, be judged from 
the cost as established in the Bureau 
standard, since the latter applies to 
American workingmen’s families in 
Philadelphia, of which the Negroes are 
an integral part. In addition, the 
standard adopted was especially made 
to fit clothing requirements of a Negro 
family since the facts upon which it 
was based included reports from such 
families. 

For these reasons we feel justified in 
adopting the cost of clothing, deter- 
mined by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research as $346.63, as an allowance 
for the clothing of Negro migrant 
families in the “Suggested Budget.” 

Housing 

For a family of five, a two story brick 
house, facing on the street, containing 
six rooms, provided with a bathroom 
(fitted with a tub, wash stand and toi- 
let), gas for lighting and cooking pur- 
poses, a furnace and laundry, is sug- 
gested. Houses of this description 
were, however, scarce: First, because 
the total number of houses available 
for Negroes was limited, since only 
houses in certain districts were rented 
or sold to them. There is always a 
certain number of desirable houses in 


any one district. When you limit the 
territory in which people may live, 
this automatically further restricts the 
supply of dwellings of any one type. 
Second, although a few new neighbor- 
hoods were opened to colored people 
after the migration, these by no means 
met the demand. The Negro popula- 
tion of Philadelphia was increased 
without an equal increase in housing, 
which meant an even greater decrease 
in the chances of a family to obtain a 
desirable house. ' 

As a result, few of the families in- 
cluded in the study, could secure 
dwellings such as we have advocated 
for the “Suggested Budget,”’ and none 
for less than $25 a month. Although 
few families investigated were able to 
obtain such houses, we feel that an 
allowance should be made which would 
permit the renting or buying of a simi- 
lar dwelling and the possibility of their 
doing so should be taken up elsewhere 
in our study. An allowance of $25 
a month or $300 a year is, therefore, 
recommended for rent in the “Sug- 
gested Budget.” 


Fuel and Light 


The cost of fuel and light for a family 
of five, living in a six room house such 
as has already been described, can be 
determined by ascertaining the quan- 
tity of these products which is neces- 
sary to heat any such building. The 
United States Fuel Administration, 
after careful experimentation, con- 
cluded that six tons of coal a year were 
required to heat a six room house. 
Upon this estimate we shall base the 
coal allowance in the “Suggested Bud- 
get.” The Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search measured the cubic feet of gas 
consumed by families. It investigated 
and ascertained the quantity required 
for lighting and cooking purposes. In 
adopting this estimate for gas and that 
of the Fuel Administration for coal, we 
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are assuming that when the standards 
for such items are set, they are applica- 
ble to all groups living in the same 
climate and under similar social condi- 
tions; moreover, that it takes a like 
quantity of coal and gas to heat and 
light any six room house. For these 
reasons, using the prices of November, 
1919, we have made allowances in the 
“Suggested Budget”’ for coal and gas 
on the basis of the quantities deter- 
mined necessary for heating and light- 
ing a six room house by the United 
States Fuel Administration and the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of 
Philadelphia. One box of matches 
was the most frequent and the average 
quantity purchased by the families 
investigated, and has, therefore, been 
inserted in the “Suggested Budget.” 
No allowance has been made for wood, 
for if fires are properly banked, they 
need not be built afresh all winter. 
Moreover, the allowances for coal and gas 
are so liberal that their advocates hold 
that wood and other fuel substitutes 
are dispensable, since an adequate supply 
of the more staple supplies is provided. 
The cost of obtaining the above 
mentioned quantities of fuel and light 
products according to the prices of 
November, 1919 was as follows: 


, : Price | Annual | Annual 
Article Unit Per Unit| Quantity| Cost 
Coal, 
pea... ton $9.95 3 $29.85 
Coal, 
_ stove ton 12.30 3 36.90 
Gas ... .|1000 cu.ft. 1.00 26 26.00 
Matches.| box of 
500 .05 52 2.60 
Total... $95.35 


Amusement and Recreation 
Amusement is one of the most im- 
portant items in a family budget. 
Wholesome laughter is as necessary to 


the maintenance of the body in health 
and efficiency as staple food and cloth- 
ing. But amusement is entirely sub- 
jective. It does not lend itself to ob- 
jective measurement. ‘Ten cents may 
amuse Mr. Plain for an entire evening, 
while ten dollars will amuse Mr. Fancy 
for only one hour. The twenty-one 
families that patronized houses of 
amusement may not have got any 
more recreation and fun out of life than 
the seventy-nine families that stayed 
at home or went to church socials. 

Nevertheless, some allowance for 
recreation should be made in a budget 
which is proposed as a standard and 
which would be considered fair by the 
majority of the group to whom it is 
to apply. We have set aside $26 for 
this purpose, since approximately this 
amount was spent by those families who 
obtained a fair degree of recreational 
activity. Such families attended mov- 
ing picture performances about once 
every two weeks, or in the warm weath- 
er made excursions to amusement 
parks. They thereby obtained suffi- 
cient recreation to keep their spirits 
buoyant, their bodies healthy, and 
their minds acquainted with this phase 
of life. 

Church 

As has been already noted, 83 per 
cent of the families included in the 
study made contributions to church. 
A fair standard of living for the group 
must make provision for this item. It 
is difficult, however, to determine an 
objective test for church contribu- 
tions. While the church may set the 
amount necessary for members to 
contribute in order that its work may 
be perpetuated, the parishioners may 
make various responses to these de- 
mands. It appears to us that the best 
test of a fair allowance for this object 
of expenditure is the contributions of 
those families whose donations meet 


the desires of the church and the indi- 
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viduals making them, without unduly 
burdening the latter. We found that 
families spending annually about $30 
for this purpose could keep up their dues 
and at the same time attend a weekly 
entertainment at the church. We have 
adopted, therefore, as a fair allowance 
for the church in the “Suggested 
Budget, ” $31.20, or a weekly contribu- 
tion by the father of 25¢; by the mother 
of 20¢; by each of the children 5¢. 


Insurance and Savings 


Since 98 per cent of the families, 
upon whose budgets the study is 
based, carried some kind of insurance 
on one or more of the members of their 
families, we can without hesitancy, 
introduce this item into the “Suggested 
Budget.” It would be impossible, 
however, to name the particular kind 
of insurance that should be bought, 
for the type of insurance demanded 
varies with individual circumstances. 
Nevertheless, an allowance of $93.64 
should be made to secure the purchase 
by the father and mother of some 
high grade form of life insurance. If 
the policies were taken out by these 
persons between the ages of twenty- 
one and twenty-six years, either a 
large face whole life, or a somewhat 
smaller twenty payment life, or a still 


more reduced twenty year endowment 


insurance, as well as a sickness and 
health insurance could be obtained for 
the cost above mentioned. We shall, 
therefore, make an allowance in the 
“Suggested Budget”’ of $93.64 for life 


insurance. 


Furniture and Furnishings 


The reader will recall that the fami- 
lies for whom the standard is being set 
had no furniture when they came to 
Philadelphia. We shall therefore 
have to provide an allowance suf- 
ficiently large to permit the families 
to secure furniture for a house of the 


size described under the caption 
Rent. To judge the cost of this, 
one cannot find a better basis than 
the actual expenditures of families 
that equipped such houses in a com- 
fortable fashion. Since these families 
spent $104 annually, we have allotted 
this amount as a fair provision for 
furniture and furnishings in the “Sug- 
gested Budget.” 
Medical Aid 
In view of the fact that provision 
has already been made for health and 
accident insurance, we feel that $50 is 
a sufficient amount to set aside for 
medical aid. The basis of this judg- 
ment is the fact that the Health Insur- 
ance Commission of Pennsylvania“ 
found that “families of wage earners 
in industrial cities spent from $30 to 
$50 a year for health, in addition to 
receiving gratuitous care in public and 
private hospitals.” Moreover, the 
average amount spent on health by 
365 families to which the Philadelphia 
Visiting Nurse Society was called in 
July, 1918, was $47.“ Besides, in the 
group we studied, $50 was both the 
modal and median, while $61.74 was 
the average expenditure for this item. 
It would seem, therefore, that $50 
represents a fair standard for medical 
aid, since it closely approximates the 
actual cost of illness to the families 
under consideration, and the expendi- 
ture for the same purpose by working- 
men in industrial cities. 


Carfare 

A regular allowance for carfare must 
be provided in a budget which will be 
considered fair by the majority of the 
group to whom it is to apply, for that 
* Report of the Health Insurance Commission 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. January, 1919. 
p. 32. 
“ Karl de Schweinitz, “Sickness as a Factor in 
Poverty,” Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Chicago, 1920. p. 157. 
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part of the city in which the iamilies 
lived may not be within walking dis- 
tance of the large industrial plants by 
which most of the wage earners are 
employed. Again, however, we meet 
the difficulty of determining an allow- 
ance which does not submit itself en- 
tirely to objective measurement. 
While the distance of the place of em- 
ployment may set a concrete basis for 
estimating the cost of carfare, yet it 
is limited by subjective conditions. A 
frugal man may rise early, walk a few 
squares and thereby save buying an 
exchange ticket, which costs three 
cents in addition to the five cent initial 
carfare charge. For that reason, car- 
fare allowances should bear some rela- 
tion to the expenditures of the group 
to whom they refer, since they alone 
measure the distances individuals have 
to ride, or feel it necessary to, and will, 
therefore, ride. 

If we provide for one wage earner 
ten cents a day for three hundred work- 
ing days, or $30, plus $9 for the pur- 
chase of one exchange ticket each work- 
ing day, and add $7.86 for carfare for 
the rest of the family, we shall have a 
total expenditure for carfare of $46.86. 
Comparing this amount with the aver- 
age expenditure of $45.79 made by all 
the families included in the study and 
also with the average expenditure of 
$48.41 made by fifteen of the families 
that maintained a fair standard of 
living, we shall find that it not only 
provides an amount sufficient to meet 
the objective demands of a family 
(t.e. daily carfare of the principal wage 
earner and carfare for the family), but 
also approaches the sum that families 
found it necessary to spend for this 


purpose. 
Tobacco 


A standard of living to be considered 
fair must include all objects for which 
members of the group to whom it ap- 


plies spend money. With 60 per cent 
of the families investigated spending 
money on tobacco, it becomes neces- 
sary to make some allowance in the 
“Suggested Budget” for this item. 
While an excessive allowance should 
not be included in a proposed budget, 
the provision which is made should 
conform fairly closely to the actual 
expenditures of the families. For 
that reason we have provided ten cents 
per day, or $36.50 per year, for tobacco. 
This amount would secure a moderate 
supply of tobacco but enough to satisfy 
the majority of the smokers in the 
group, since forty-three per cent of 
them expended this amount. 


Miscellaneous 


Miscellaneous expenditures, includ- 
ing money spent for the tailor, tele- 
phone, or reading matter, were re- 
ported by three families. But unac- 
counted for expenditures not exceed- 
ing $25 are listed for 97 per cent of the 
families investigated. It would seem, 
therefore, that some provision should 
be made for the miscellaneous expendi- 
tures in all families. We shall allow 
for this purpose in the “Suggested 
Budget,” $25, which is the extreme 
amount reported in the unaccounted 
for surplus, and, hence, a fair estimate 


of the miscellaneous expenditures of 


the group. 

In order that the head of a Negro 
migrant family, consisting of five per- 
sons, two parents, a boy of thirteen, a 
girl of ten, and a boy of six, may secure 
for his family a fair standard of living, 
as outlined in the study, he must earn 
$1,829.48 per year, or $6.10 per day for 
300 working days. This amount has 
been determined by examining the 
physical requirements, as far as they 
could be ascertained, for maintaining a 
family of the above described size in 
health and a fair degree of comfort. 
That it correctly represents the cost 
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SuMMARY oF THE Cost oF A SUGGESTED BupGET 


Item Amount Per cent 


of a fair standard of living to the group 
for whom it is especially prepared, can 
be shown by noting the deficiencies in 
the standards of the majority of the 
families in the income groups below 
that including $1,829.48. 

According to the grouping of income 
adopted in this study, there are three 
income groups below that including 
$1,829.48. Two-thirds of the families 
in the first of these groups ($767- 
$1,067), one-third of the families in 
the second ($1,068-—$1,368), one-fourth 
of the families in the third ($1,369— 
$1,669) and less than one-tenth of the 
families in the fourth ($1,669-$1,970), 
which contains the required income for 
a family of five, were underfed. In 
addition, we found that families with 
an income of less than $1,670-$1,970 
were underclothed, and that until this 
income group was reached, less than 


one room per adult male unit was pro- 
vided and that coal was bought by the 
bucket by over two-thirds of such 
families. Moreover, the smallest ex- 
penditures by the smallest percentage 
of families making such expenditures, 
on amusements, furniture, contribu- 
tions to church, and savings were re- 
ported by families falling in income 
groups below that including $1,829.48. 
The large expenditure on insurance by 
all the families in the income groups 
below this figure was probably due to 
insufficient income to provide any 
other means of protection. Such de- 
ficiencies in the standards of families 
with incomes of a less amount than we 
have specified, seem to point to the 
correctness of the conclusion that 
$1,829.48 is necessary for a Negro fam- 
ily of the size mentioned to maintain a 
fair standard of living. 


CHAPTER VI 


ConcLusions REGARDING THE FAMILIES STUDIED AND THE MIGRATION TO 
PHILADELPHIA 


Now that the budgets of the families 
under consideration have been analyzed 
and a fair standard of living for the 
group set up, we are ready to compare 


the incomes and expenditures of the 
families investigated with those re- 
quired by the “Suggested Budget,” 
for the purpose of determining to what 
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extent the migrant families upon 
whose budgets the study is based 
were able to secure a fair standard of 
living. 

Since the families vary in size, we 
cannot compare their incomes until all 
the families have been placed on the 
same scale. We have previously 
noted” that there are no weights by 
means of which the consumption of all 
articles by families can be compared, 
but those based on food consumption; 
which are probably as accurate as any 
that are devisable. Making use of 
such weights prepared by the United 
States Bureau of Labor, and based on 
food consumption alone, we have re- 
duced each family to its equivalent 
adult male units. This procedure has 
made it possible for us to compare the 
income, $1,829.48, required by a fam- 
ily of five or, 3.95 adult male units, 
with that necessary for a family of any 
other size. 

As a result of this process we find 
that in 64 per cent of the families 
investigated, the incomes from all 
sources were sufficient to maintain a 
fair standard of living, as described in 
the study; but that in only 41 per cent 
of the families was the income of the 
father alone large enough to secure 


“ See pages 193-4. 

“To illustrate: Family 94 contains seven 
persons, two parents, three sons, ages 9, 3, 1, 
respectively, two daughters, ages 7, 5, respec- 
tively, or 4.10 adult male units, according to 
the United States Bureau of Labor weights. 
The income this family should have in order to 
maintain a fair standard of living (this income is 
represented by X) is to 4.10, the number of 
adult male units which is equivalent to seven 
persons of the ages mentioned, as $1,829.48, the 
income required for a family of five to obtain a 
fair standard of living, is to 3.95, the number of 
equivalent adult male units in a family of the 
size upon which the “Suggested Budget” 
is planned. That is X:4.10::$1,829.48:3.95 

X = $1,898.70. 

The income required to maintain a fair stand- 
ard of living for this family is $1,898.70, while 
their actual income from all sources was $1,040. 


such a standard of living. Moreover, 
when the sixty-four families with in- 
comes that will provide a fair standard 
of living are grouped according to the 
number of persons in each family, the 
percentage of families in each group 
decreases as the size of the family 
increases, 


Families with In- 
Number Total comes Sufficient 
of Number to Provide a Fair 
Persons of Standard of Living 
Families 
od Number Per cent 
2 28 28 100 
3 29 22 76 
4 15 9 60 
5 14 3 21 
6 7 1 14 
7 5 0 0 
9 1 0 0 
12 1 1 100 
Total ..... 100 64 O+ 


Thus we see that the wage earners 
of about two-thirds of the families 
included in the study were able to 
enter the various fields of work afforded 
by an industrial city and to obtain in- 
comes that were sufficient to provide 
a fair standard of living for their fami- 
lies and that in nearly one-half of the 
families the chief bread winner alone 
was able to secure such an income. 
When we recall that these families 
came chiefly from the agricultural dis- 
tricts of southern towns and counties 
it becomes apparent that the procuring 
of a fair living wage under an indus- 
trial régime by so large a proportion is 
of particular significance. 

But were the families with whom we 
are concerned able not only to secure 
a fair income but also to expend it so 
as to obtain a standard of living which 
is considered fair for a migrant work- 
ingman’s family in Philadelphia? To 
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answer this question we must ascertain 
to what extent the budget we have 
proposed was maintained by the fami- 
lies under discussion. It has already 
been pointed out that the “Suggested 
Budget” is not expected to meet 
exactly the expenditure of any one 
family, but rather to express group 
tendencies. Nevertheless,'it will prove 
helpful to determine how many fami- 
lies approached the standard set for 
the whole group. 

Since the expenditures on food and 
clothing have already been measured 
according to the number of adult male 
units for which they provided, we can 
readily determine how many families 
meet the requirements set for these 
items, which cover 55.81 per cent of 
the total suggested allowances. Fifty- 
eight families spent almost exactly 
the amount set down for food, while 
twenty-eight spent only three dollars 
over this amount, and but twenty-five 
were underfed. In regard to clothing, 
the reports show that 57 per cent of 
the families equalled or exceeded these 
provisions by not over $3; while 37 
per cent of the families fell short of the 
required expenditure for this purpose 
by less than $27 and only 6 per cent 
by $40. This would seem to indicate 
that over 50 per cent of the families, 
with whom we are concerned, fulfilled 
both the food and clothing require- 
ments in the “Suggested Budget.” 

Less than 15 per cent of the families 
investigated, however, spent the 
amount specified for rent or fuel and 
light. A still smaller percentage ob- 
tained the type of house advocated. 
The cause for so great a deficiency in 
these matters will be discussed later. 

Similarly, we notice that amuse- 
ment and insurance were not so well 
supported as the “Suggested Budget” 
indicates they should have been. But, 
it will be seen that the causes for more 
families not enjoying recreation and 


taking out the proper kinds of insur- 
ance policies were not wholly due to the 
migrant’s negligence. Failure to reach 
the insurance requirement was com- 
pensated, nevertheless, by other kinds 
of saving; which in sixty families 
equalled or exceeded the amount desig- 
nated for the cost of insurance in the 
‘Suggested Budget.” 

We deem it sufficient to state con- 
cerning the remaining sundry items, 
that the expenditures on them by at ef 
least 60 per cent of the migrant fami- 
lies approximated closely the allot- 
ment made in the proposed budget. 

It would seem, therefore, that over 
50 per cent of the families whose bud- 
gets are included in this discussion, 
met all the provisions of the “Sug- 
gested Budget,” with the exceptions of 
insurance, recreation, housing and 
consequently fuel and light. Since 
a general deficiency is noted in these 
lines, an external cause must be sought; 
this will be discussed later. Further- 
more, although the incomes of only 
64 per cent of the families referred to 
were sufficient to secure them a fair 
standard of living, nevertheless, such 
a standard was obtained by from 50 to 
60 per cent of the families, or by from 
78 per cent to 93 per cent of those 
families whose incomes made its pro- 
curing possible. 

Now can we, from a knowledge of 
these facts and those previously pre- os 
sented, derive any conclusions regard- - 
ing the entire migratory movement to 7 
Philadelphia? Although the study is 
limited in scope we feel that there are "i 
a few facts, concerning the migration’ .« 
to that city, which with a degree of 
certainty, can be deduced from the 
investigation. 

(1) Although the migrant families, 
whose budgets we have analyzed, 
showed a marked ability to obtain a 
fair standard of living, it is not to be 
concluded that their presence in Phila- 
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delphia was entirely satisfactory and 
desirable to the citizens of that city. 
A standard of living tells some of the 
truth, but it does not tell all. Quanti- 
ties of goods can be purchased by the 
man who will work for them. But 
culture and education are bred after 
years, yes sometimes, generations of 
toil. With few exceptions the mi- 
grants were untrained, often illiterate, 
and generally void of culture. On the 
other hand, there stood thousands of 
the native Negro population of Phila- 
dephia, who had attained a high eco- 
nomic, intellectual and moral status. 
They found suddenly thrown into their 
midst about forty thousand migrants, 
whose presence in such large numbers 
crushed and stagnated the progress of 
Negro life. The processes of assimila- 
tion which the colored citizens are 
carrying on cannot immediately bring 
back the pendulum which has swung 
to a position of depressed social, eco- 
nomic and moral life. Only gradually 
as the weights of ignorance, lack of 
culture, and increased racial prejudice, 
aroused by the white people against 
the whole Negro citizenry as a result 
of the tremendous increase in the size 
of the Negro population, are removed, 
will the pendulum return to normal. 
The pessimist groans that it will never 
regain this position and points to the 
previous culture level of Philadelphia 
Negroes as if it had been permanently 
drowned by a torrent of migration. 
Certainly none of us can deny that the 
migration retarded the steady march 
of progress of the colored people in 
Philadelphia. 

(2) What is a handicap of a few years 
if, thereby, some day the Negro of the 
Mississippi delta or the Georgia fields 
shall attain the education and culture 
of the great American middle class! 
That this day may be realized, a proc- 
ess of training the migrant along many 
lines will have to be gone through. 
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The investigation we have made 
indicates three principal obstacles to 
the maintenance of a fair standard of 
living by the migrant families inter- 
viewed for the purpose of the study, 
To the extent that these failures apply 
to all migrant families, their eradica- 
tion will be one method of alleviating 
and improving the position in which 
the migrant’s coming has placed the 
colored inhabitants of Philadelphia. 
It is desirable, therefore, that we 
should consider the facts which pro- 
hibited the maintenance of a fair 
standard of living among the migrant 
families, with whom we are particu- 
larly concerned, and the means of 
overcoming these facts. 

One of the most salient of the imped- 
iments was the large number of chil- 
dren to be cared for by a workingman. 
One hundred per cent of the families 
of a greater size than six were underfed, 
and less than one family in ten was un- 
derfed in families of two or three per- 
sons. While we have allowed $98.75 for 
clothing for a family of five, less than 
$71.99 was spent by families of a larger 
size than six, and only families of two 
or three persons were not under- 
clothed. Besides, families consisting 
of more than four persons were housed 
with from ;°5 to ;°5 of a room per adult 
male unit. Moreover, no family of 
more than four persons spent money 
on recreation, and expenditures for 
medical aid were not made by the 
families of the two largest sizes found 
in this investigation. In addition, 
the per cent of families making sav- 
ings, the number of dollars and the 
percentage of total income saved, 
showed a marked decrease with an 
increase in the size of the family. 
With one exception, families contain- 
ing five individuals or a greater num- 
ber, saved less than $5 per capita. 
These facts seem to indicate conclu- 
sively that failure to maintain a fair 
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standard of living was, in many cases, 
due to the large size of the family and 
that a migrant was unable to provide 
such a standard if his family consisted 
of more than five persons. 

An equally potent influence in deter- 
ring the migrant families from procur- 
ing a fair standard of living was ignor- 
ance resulting in unwise spending. 
Food and coal were often bought in 
small quantities because it was be- 
lieved to be more economical to spend 
as little as possible at one time. Then, 
too, while credit purchase of food may 
have been mandatory for some fami- 
lies, with insufficient incomes, many 
families able to pay cash and take 
advantage of lowered prices failed to 
consider any other method of securing 
food. Besides, we find that over $200 
a year was paid in some cases for the 
rent of one room. Notwithstanding 
the congested housing condition, it is 
not improbable that a single room 
could have been secured for a lower 
price, or this money applied to the 
purchase of a house, which would 
afford healthier living conditions. 
Also, the types of insurance bought by 
the majority of the families were ex- 
pensive for the service they rendered 
and ill fitted for protecting the in- 
sured. Better policies could have 
been obtained, but the policy holders 
were usually ignorant of this fact. 
Such failures on the part of members 
of the family who expended the in- 
come, resulted in a lower standard of 
living than might otherwise have been 
secured with the money at their dis- 


A final hindrance to the obtaining of 
a fair standard of living, not only by 
the migrant families but by all the 
Negro families in Philadelphia, was 
racial prejudice. This made impos- 
sible the securing of many items which 
are requisite to such a standard. The 
newly built modern house was not for 
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rent or for sale to Negroes. The 
houses most frequently obtained by 
them were in poor condition, old, and 
discarded by their former white ten- 
ants. This was true of all the dwell- 
ings in the neighborhood inhabited by 
the families whose budgets are in- 
cluded in the study. Yet the rental 
charges for such houses were main- 
tained at a high figure. The most 
favorable types of insurance could not 
and cannot be bought by the Negro 
workingman. Even if he were willing 
to pay a higher premium rate than 
that quoted on the market, they are 
not for sale to him. This means that 
his family is not as well protected as it 
should be. Recreation appeared sel- 
dom in his budget; for the Negro was 
admitted to few places where it was 
offered, and many of the playgrounds, 
which his taxes went to help support 
that he might make recreation free for 
his children, plainly showed their dis- 
approval of colored patronage. With 
such social conditions existing, money 
income has a depreciated significance 
in relation to the character of the 
standard of living, maintained by a 
Negro family. 

There are, however, certain means 
which could counteract the influence of 
the disturbing forces which seem to 
offset the maintaining of a fair stand- 
ard of living by some migrant families 
and are probably equally effective in 
prohibiting the progress of other Negro 
families. The first of these is educa- 
tion through the Negro church. It is 
the church which touches the Negro 
masses. What it commands, they do. 
If the church would instruct its mem- 
bers as to how to buy food, insurance, 
houses, it could exercise a powerful 
influence in checking unwise spending. 
Furthermore, the church could help to 
alleviate the housing problem by build- 
ing houses instead of expensive church 
edifices at a cost of hundreds of thou- 
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sands of dollars. Next, the Negro busi- 
ness man has an opportunity to serve 
such as few vocations afford. He can 
provide houses, insurance, recreation for 
his people and thereby not only pro- 
duce the commodities that are re- 
quired for a fair standard of living, but 
set a standard by paying his Negro 
employes the wage which is necessary 
to maintain a fair standard. Finally, 
the city of Philadelphia has the respon- 
sibility of seeing that at least adequate 
housing is secured by over 100,000 of 
its population. It owes this not only 
to its Negro population, but to the 
citizens of Philadelphia, if it would 
remove the danger of the breeding and 
spreading of vice and disease, which 
follow congestion. 


With the Negro church educating its 
legions of members as to the use and 
need of commodities which the Negro 
business man produces, and the mu- 
nicipality seeing that the necessary 
articles which the individual cannot 
provide are secured, the most impeding 
dynamic influences which offset the 
obtaining of a fair standard of living 
by the Negro migrant will be over- 
come. By adopting such means to 
train the migrant and to remove racial 
handicaps, it is believed that genera- 
tions hence will pronounce the migration 
of 1917-1918 to Philadelphia, not the 
cause of the fall of the culture of the 
talented tenth, but the beginning of 
the spread of that culture to the Negro 
masses. 
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FOREWORD 


Present Day Social and Industrial Conditions 
in Austria 


By Dr. Frrepricn Hertz 
Vienna 


HE fate of Austria has aroused 

world-wide sympathy and the un- 
paralleled relief-movement organized 
in so many countries, is, perhaps, the 
most hopeful symptom of the revival 
of the spirit of solidarity and brother- 
hood in the world. America has taken 
the lead in this movement and her 
generous efforts have actually saved 
Austria’s children and have filled the 
hearts of the Austrian people with 
gratitude and admiration. Yet even 
charity must at last come to an end. 
The question therefore arises whether 
the present Republic of Austria, as 
constituted by the Peace Treaty, is 
capable of existing as a separate unit 
at all; whether it possesses the basis 
for living on the products of its own 
labor. 

Austrian public opinion at present 
seems to despair of this possibility. For 
plebiscites, organized in several Aus- 
trian provinces, gave an overwhelming 
majority for fusion with Germany. 
Also, immediately after the foundation 
of the Republic, the Austrian National 
Assembly pronounced itself for such a 
union. But all these declarations en- 
countered the veto of the Allies, es- 
pecially of France, which threatened 
Austria with the gravest measures if 
she did not check the movement, 
though the Peace Treaty expressly ad- 
mits the possibility of a fusion with 
the consent of the League of Nations. 
The Austrian plebiscites had no aim 
other than to create a basis for an ap- 


peal to the League of Nations by ascer- 


taining that the people really desired a 
fusion with Germany. 

The motives of this movement are to 
a great extent economic though, of 
course, the general desire for national 
unification also plays a certain part. 
A glance at the rates of exchange or 
prices, suffices to prove that Germany 
is by far better off than Austria, in 
spite of all the schemes for the economic 
rehabilitation of Austria, drawn up by 
the Allies. Up till now (July, 1921) 
very little has come of all these schemes 
and Austrian public opinion has lost 
nearly all confidence in this respect. 
On the other hand the German mark, 
which in pre-war days was 1.18 kronen, * 
at present is equivalent to almost 11 
kronen! The main reason for this 
disastrous depreciation of the currency 
consists in the disproportion between 
imports and exports, which forces the 
government continually to increase the 
banknote circulation in order to pay for 
the necessary imports of food, coal, 
and raw materials. Consequently, the 
Austrian krone has gone down to much 
less than the hundredth part of its pre- 
war standard and the budget shows a 
steadily increasing deficit. 

Now the question is whether this 
deficit in the trade balance and in the 
budget is temporary or permanent; in 
other words, whether Austria possesses 
enough productive powers to pay for 
her supplies from abroad. In Austria 
opinions on this point are divided but 
in most cases the answer is in the nega- 


tive. The fact is emphasized that by 
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the Peace Treaty Austria has lost most 
of her natural wealth; that her former 
coal riches, especially, and most of the 
fertile soil have been awarded almost 
totally to other countries, and that 
nothing has been left to Austria but 
the barren rocks of the Alps and a huge 
capital of two million inhabitants, the 
former administrative center of a big 
empire, now doomed to unproductive- 
ness. It has been maintained that the 
population of Vienna consists mainly 
of officials, commercial and financial 
middlemen, artists, pleasure-seekers 
and similar elements, while industrial 
production in former Austria was mostly 
carried on in Czecho-Slovakia. Such 
statements, however, are exaggerations. 
To a great extent their underlying mo- 
tive is political propaganda, and they 
are employed especially by certain 
supporters of the fusion with Germany 
to underrate the productive capacity of 
Austria in order to prove that the 
union is the only way left. On the 
other hand, these pan-German argu- 
ments are also used by Czech propa- 
gandists who represent Vienna as a 
parasite which has always sponged on 
the toil of the Slavic provinces and 
which therefore must be eliminated by 
a system of trade restrictions. 

The only truth in all these statements 
is that the natural resources of present 
Austria are very restricted indeed. 
They consist mainly in forests, iron ore, 
salt and water powers. Of the total 
subterranean coal wealth of former 
Austria, only one-half of one per cent 
came to the present Austrian Republic, 
all the rest being divided between 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland.' Then, 
too, the agricultural soil of Austria can- 
not be compared with the rich plains of 
Jugo-Slavia, Poland or Czecho-Slova- 


1 The actual output is larger than the percent- 
age quoted but the Austrian coal mines will be 
exhausted in a rather short time and the coal 


(lignite) is of very poor quality. 


kia. It is also true that Austria has 
lost a very great part of her industries, 
developed, financed and owned by 
Austrian manufacturers in the Ger- 
man parts of Czecho-Slovakia. But 
on the other hand, Austria even now 
possesses great industries, mainly con- 
centrated in and around Vienna. Prob- 
ably most Austrians would be highly 
surprised by the statement that pres- 
ent Austria comprises almost the same 
number of factories and factory work- 
ers as Bohemia, though Bohemia has 
half a million inhabitants more. Yet 
it is an indisputable fact as can easily 
be gathered from pre-war statistics. 

In former Austria, every industrial 
worker employed in a workshop with 
motor power had to be insured against 
accident. In 1913 the number of such 
insured industrial workers amounted 
to 745,289 in Bohemia and to 740,000 
in the present territory of Austria. 
The number of factories (workshops 
with motor power and more than 
twenty workmen) amounted in 1919 to 
6,283 in present Austria, while in Bo- 
hemia there were 6,544 factories in 
1915. These are the latest figures 
available. Of course, Bohemia had a 
greater mining industry (64,568 miners 
against 29,308 in Austria) and her 
domestic industries, not included in the 
preceding statistics, were more exten- 
sive than those of Austria. Moreover, 
Bohemia has the great advantage of a 
much more fertile soil and a very high 
level of agricultural development as 
compared with Austria. But these 
advantages of Bohemia are more than 
outweighed by the enormous transit, 
trade and banking system of Austria, 
by her great capital investments in all 
the territories of the former empire and 
by the importance of Vienna as a cen- 
ter of science, medicine, technics, art, 
music and pleasure, attracting hundreds 
of thousands of foreigners from all 


parts of the world. 
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The greatest drawback for Austria is 
that her agriculture, which is mainly in 
the hands of small peasants, is not on 
the same level as her industries. Yet 
Austria possesses 50 per cent more 
productive soil per head than does 
Switzerland, and it can easily be proved 
that Austria could produce the greatest 
part of her food requirements. This, 
however, cannot be achieved in a short 
time because the peasants can only be 
educated gradually and slowly. More- 
over, the development of Alpine agri- 
culture according to the Swiss model 
demands large capital and many years. 

Also, the view that unproductive ele- 
ments form a much greater part of the 
population in Austria than elsewhere is 
quite unfounded. Before the war in 
the present territory of Austria 53 per 
cent of the total population were em- 
ployed in different occupations and 
this figure surpassed every country 
in Europe and was equalled only by 


France. Especially great was the per- . 


centage of female workers. The num- 
ber of officials and professionals (law- 
yers, teachers, etc.) in 1910 amounted 
to 7.29 per cent of the occupied popula- 
tion in Austria; to 8.2 per cent, in 
France; 6.4 per cent, in England; 6.2 
per cent, in Germany and 6.1 per cent, 
in Holland. This percentage of officials 


_would certainly seem too numerous for 


present impoverished Austria, but it 
must be borne in mind that the figures 
usually quoted comprise all the rail- 
waymen and workers in state mines 


_and factories (salt and tobacco monop- 


olies, etc.). The greatest part of 
these so-called officials are therefore 
manual workers. If railway employes 
are excluded, the number of state offi- 
cials(including teachers and law officials) 
forms about six-tenths of one per cent 
of the population. 

It is possible, therefore, that Austria 
possesses enough productive forces to 
maintain herself, provided that she 


were really in a condition to use these 
means to their full extent. If the 
plight of Vienna and the ruin of Aus- 
trian finances has startled the world, 
the reason consists in the fact that 
productivity was paralyzed for a very 
long time and even now is far from 
being normal. 

Present Austria produces compara- 
tively but little coal, raw materials and 
food and she must buy these products 
from the neighboring states with in- 
dustrial products. Therefore, Austria 
more than most other states absolutely 
requires free trade both for imports and 
exports. Long before Germany was 
united in a customs union, old Austria 
had already formed an economic unit 
without internal barriers (since 1773) 
and all parts of the big empire were 
economically interdependent. This ec- 
onomic unity was broken up by the 
Peace Treaty in such a way that new 
Austria was absolutely at the mercy of 
her neighbors who believed that their 
interests would be greatly furthered by 
a system of economic seclusion. This 
belief, however, proved entirely wrong. 
The disruption of the monetary union 
by Jugo-Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia 
not only ruined Austrian currency, but 
also did great harm to the monetary 
value of the states themselves. While 
after the war the old Austrian currency 
was still quoted about 30 Swiss francs 
for 100 kronen, this figure, after the 
stamping of the bank notes, went down 
to about 4 francs for Czecho-Slovakia, 
and even now, after the lapse of three 
years, stands below 8 francs. The 
same happened in all other states 
which believed that the monetary sepa- 
ration from Austria would greatly im- 
prove their own currency. 

The same belief led also to a sort of 
mutual commercial blockade among all 
the Succession States of Austria-Hun- 
gary. Of course the underlying ideas 
of this new mercantilism were, more or 
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less, to be found everywhere in Europe; 
they were but the war spirit applied 
toeconomics. Everywhere, states (and 
even provinces or districts within each 
state) endeavored to keep their food 
and other vital productions as much as 
possible for themselves, and therefore 
restricted exports. Everywhere, the 
tendency was also to restrict imports of 
luxuries and other “unnecessary” 
things in order to protect the rate of 
exchange; and, lastly, everywhere, 
traffic and travelling generally were 
subjected to many regulations and 
restrictions, either in order to secure the 
working of the internal distribution, the 
control of food, coal and raw materials 
introduced during the war or to con- 
form to the Peace Treaty.’ 

But in the case of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Succession States, the conse- 
quences of this system were the more 
disastrous as they had formed an 
economic unit for many centuries, and 
as very often the economic isolation 
was still aggravated by national ani- 
mosities. 

Most critical was the situation at 
Vienna, because it was most helpless 
and most exposed not only to national 
jealousies directed against the former 
capital itself but also to economic re- 
actions springing from differences 
among neighbors. Whenever Poles 
and Czechs, or Poles and Germans, or 
Hungarians, or Czechs, or Italians and 
Jugo-Slavs were quarrelling about coal 
territories, or a province or a seaport, 
the reaction was felt in Vienna, because 
of her central position, and immediately 


? On the one hand, the economic system of the 
Peace Treaty forcibly increases exports for Rep- 
aration, etc., and at the same time keeps down 
wages in Germany and Austria. The natural 
consequence is that every other state tries to 
shut itself off against these forced exports. On 
the other hand Germany and Austria had to im- 
pose enormous new taxes and this made it neces- 
sary too to control exports in order to prevent 


Vermigensflucht (smuggling out of values). 


coal and food supplies were stopped 
either through the suspension of rail- 
way traffic or through other extraordi- 
nary measures. Moreover, every state 
possessing food was willing to sell 
it only against “‘sound money”’ or 
against goods, not against paper money. 
But how could Vienna pay in sound 
money since the disruption of the 
monetary union had brought about a 
total breakdown of the Austrian cur- 
rency, and how could her industries 
produce, since the coal supply from 
Czecho-Slovakia and Silesia was strangl- 
ed to an entirely insufficient minimum? 
In 1919 the factories of Austria could 
work only at a rate of about 25 per cent 
because the coal producing states 
absolutely refused to deliver more coal 
and the people of Vienna had to cut 
down trees in the surrounding woods 
and drag them home on their backs in 
order to cook their scanty meals. In 
the following year the coal output in 
Czecho-Slovakia increased to 86 per 
cent of the peace production, yet Aus- 
tria received only 40 per cent, though 
most of the Czecho-Slovak mines are 
owned by Austrians who would will- 
ingly have sent coal if the Czech Gov- 
ernment had only allowed it. At last 
the impoverishment of Austria led to a 
severe crisis in Czecho-Slovakia whose 
industries had always sold most of 
their products to Vienna. The conse- 
quence was a closing down of factories 
in Czecho-Slovakia and a setting free 
of coal for Austria which, however, in 
the meantime had been forced to pro- 
cure coal from Holland! 

In the same way Austria had during 
a long time to buy grain, flour and meat 
in America, Manchuria, etc., and even 
sugar in Java, instead of getting them 
from her neighbors who had an abun- 
dance of these foodstuffs. Generally in 
all states, including Austria, exports 
were restricted not only where there 
was a scarcity, but also when a great 
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surplus was available for export, as in 
the case of sugar and coal in Czecho- 
Slovakia, or in the case of wood and 
paper in Austria and of cattle and grain 
in Jugo-Slavia. Every state tried to 
control the export of its chief products 
in order to exact greater advantages 
from neighbors dependent on these 
supplies. But the result of this policy 
was very often the exact opposite of 
that expected! Indeed, Czecho-Slova- 
kia which developed this policy to the 
highest pitch, through it lost the Aus- 
trian market for many of her products. 
For example, Czecho-Slovakia restrict- 
ed the export of textile goods and iron 
to Vienna with the effect that the 
Italians conquered the Austrian market 
in cotton goods and the Germans, the 
iron market to the detriment of Czecho- 
Slovakia. The same policy of state 
interference was also applied to im- 
ports, and Austria suffered severely 
through the sudden seclusion of many 
of her traditional markets. Instead of 
protective tariffs, a general prohibition 
of all imports has been decreed and any 
imports (as well as exports) require 
special licenses. 

Austria herself at the beginning 
followed a much freer trade policy than 
her neighbors, but gradually she, too, 
began to increase her trade restrictions, 
either because of retaliation or for pur- 
poses of taxation of luxury imports. 
Yet the whole system has already over- 
lived itself. Conviction has become 
general in all the Succession States 
that trade and traffic must be relieved 
of some of their fetters and that the 
system of prohibitions and special 
licenses must give way to the principle 
of comparatively free trade under a 
revised customs tariff. 

Under this practical blockade, Vienna 
had to suffer appallingly but already 
the beginning of freer traffic has created 
a surprising revival in trade at the 
Capital. Moreover, the very difficul- 


ties arising from the economic disrup- 
tion have, on the other hand, contrib- 
uted to very remarkable developments 
in Vienna. The countless barriers, 
discrepancies and frictions between the 
new states made it more necessary than 
ever to have a central point for coping 
with these new fangled absurdities. 
Every traveller must now continually 
change his money because he has to 
pass a new frontier every few hours. 
The trader cannot send money freely 
to any place without the assistance of 
a bank, as he formerly did, and if he 
has to travel, passport and other 
difficulties cause enormous waste of 
time and force. Under such circum- 
stances, Vienna has become a gigantic 
clearing house, central market and 
meeting point for all the Succession 


States. An incredible number of new © 


banks and commercial houses have 
sprung up and their gorgeous premises 
form a new feature in the streets of the 
city. The Vienna banks are dealing 
every day with fantastic amounts of 
foreign exchanges and the stock ex- 
change is seething with wild specula- 
tion for the account of all new states. 
The very multitude of trade and traffic 
difficulties which nobody can keep in 
mind induces foreign merchants to 
consign their goods to Vienna which 
serves as a sort of free port and as a 
distributing center for the whole of 
former Austria-Hungary and Eastern 
Europe. In consequence of so many 
difficulties, many more brains and hands 
are necessary for handling a certain 
volume of trade and this is one of the 
main reasons for the astounding multi- 
plication of new firms in Vienna. 

All these evolutions have created an 
atmosphere of bustling commercial 
activity, of reckless gambling and 
extravagant luxury. The people con- 
nected with it are mostly foreigners and 
the Viennese are very bitter against 
them, calling them “profiteers” 
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(Schieber). Yet their doings are to 
some extent an inevitable consequence 
of the great catastrophe of war. Good 
and evil are inextricably mixed up in 
this development, yet superficial ob- 
servers usually overlook its less favor- 
able side; they forget that this whole 
buoyant prosperity is in many respects 
more apparent and artificial than real, 
and that, in the main, a relatively small 
class is profiting by it. For, in the last 
resort, all these thousands of new 
traders and gamblers with their huge 
staff of clerks and their appendix of 
parasites are, to a great extent, not a 
symptom of increased production or 
trade. They owe their existence partly 
to the disruption of the former eco- 
nomic unity and the paralyzing effects 
of government restrictions, which can 
be overcome only by the often unscru- 
pulous practices of these adventurers, 
and partly to the impoverishment of 
Austria by such adventurers who with 
their “sound money” buy up the rem- 
nants of Austria’s wealth. Somebody 
must at last pay for this multitude of 
new businesses, and this darker side is 
neglected by most of the foreign visi- 
tors walking through the luxurious 
streets near the “Ring.” 

Yet the fact remains that in the last 
year a remarkable improvement has 
taken place in Austria, in spite of the 
fact that the rate of exchange has 
dropped about one-fifth during this 
time.* The working classes have been 
able to increase their wages consider- 
ably though they are still far below 
the peace parity. But the situation of 
the intellectual middle classes and of 
old people, no longer able to work, has 
grown still worse. A higher official or 
university professor, for example, now 
receives about 12 times his pre-war 


3 In July, 1920 the quotation in Vienna for 1£ 
was 600 kronen and for 1 dollar 150 kronen, while 
a year later the £ was over 3,000 and the dollar 
over 800 kronen. 
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salary, and this will soon be increased 
to about 20 times the amount, but 
prices have gone up at least from 100 
to 150 times as compared with pre-war 
prices. There are many scholars and 
retired high functionaries who have 
taken to manual professions or other 
very subordinate positions; old admirals 
or generals have become cobblers and 
their wives and daughters are toiling 
day and night with needlework. Many 
families can keep two ends together 
only by selling their furniture, trinkets 
or works of art. Of course this condi- 
tion must soon come to an end. 

The condition of the middle classes 
however, will be affected for the worse 
by the progressing abandonment of 
state control over food. The system 
of selling food rations to the people be- 
low the cost price paid by the state was 
quite unavoidable as long as the pro- 
ductive forces of the towns were para- 
lyzed by coal scarcity and other hin- 
drances. On the other hand, the state 
subsidies for this purpose have ruined 
the budget, and the currency and 
maximum prices have contributed to 
lame agricultural production. There- 
fore a radical change is about to be 
carried out, but it will certainly cause 
new sufferings to the classes which are 
least organized and least able to adapt 
their income to rising prices, viz., the 
intellectual workers. 

It is generally recognized that any 
real economic rehabilitation of Austria 
must begin with the stabilization of 
the monetary value. The rapid fluc- 
tuations in the exchange are seriously 
impeding solid trade and fostering 
speculation. Therefore the different 
schemes for restoring Austria’s economic 
life have all taken this as a starting 
point. At present the League of 
Nations is considering such a plan and 
there is no doubt about its earnest de- 
sire to carry it through. Conferences 
are to be held at the same time between 
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all the Succession States for the settle- 
ment of outstanding economic ques- 
tions and the abandonment of trade 
restrictions. This excellent scheme is 
due mainly to the endeavors of the 
former American Representative on 
the Reparation Commission, Colonel 
Smith. Some minor questions have 
already been settled in this way, but 
unfortunately most new states seem 
rather reluctant to follow a policy of 
economic solidarity and codperation 
because they are afraid that this would 
infringe upon their sovereignty. Aus- 
trians, generally, deeply regret that 
America has withdrawn from the 
Reparation Commission and that apart 
from its most magnanimous relief 
measures the United States seems to be 
disinterested as regards the economic 
consequences of the disruption of 
Austria which was mainly brought 
about by President Wilson’s policy.‘ 
One great asset in Austria’s future 
development is the total absence of 
tendencies dangerous to external and 
internal peace. Most European coun- 
tries are at present agitated by the mad 
convulsions of nationalism and com- 
munism. In Germany, Italy, Hun- 
gary, etc., civil war was or is still raging, 
and red and white terrorists are out- 
doing one another in bloodshed and 
atrocities. In Austria the whole revo- 
lution from an old monarchy to a new 
republic has passed off quietly. Aus- 
tria is the only country, indeed, where 
communism is almost non-existent; at 
the general elections not even 1 per 
‘It is, however, unfounded to blame the 
principle of self-determination as is often done in 
American papers. Not the principle but the 
fact that it has been disregarded has caused the 
present economic situation and political unrest. 
According to this principle the thirty-nine mil- 


lion Germans, annexed by Czecho-Slovakia, 
would have remained united with Austria and 


since their territory comprises the greatest coal 


mines and industries Austria would never have 
been paralyzed in her productivity and would 
not have needed any relief whatever. 


cent of the votes were cast for the © 


communists and they have not a single 
member in Parliament. Even the 
nationalists polled only a small number 
of votes (13 per cent), and these of a 
rather mild type if compared with the 
Pan-Germans in Germany or the Fas- 
cisti in Italy. Obviously, the Austrian 
character is averse to all forms of vio- 
lence. The two great parties are: 1. 
The Christian Socialists, who are simi- 
lar to the German Centre party, and 
chiefly composed of small peasants and 
artisans. They polled 43.5 per cent 
of all votes. 2. The Social Demo- 
crats (35.5 per cent), who are moderate 
Socialists. At present a non-party gov- 
ernment is in power, formed of neutral 
officials and mainly supported by the 
Christian Socialists. In external poli- 
tics, Austria pursues a policy of strict- 
est neutrality and good relations to 
all states. 

Vienna has always been a very inter- 
national city. From earliest times two 
of the greatest European commercial 
highways have crossed it. Vienna has 
also been the center of a great interna- 
tional Empire for many centuries. 
Nowhere else in Europe do so many 
cultural elements from different nations 
flow together, and this very confluence 
has formed the Viennese character with 
a certain instinctive tolerance and 
broadmindedness. There is no aggres- 
siveness in the Austrian mind and the 
people, certainly, never had the slight- 
est suspicion of the criminal folly of 
those few diplomats who kindled the 
War in 1914. Also, the Austrian char- 
acter does not lack energy to the extent 
that is so often supposed. But what is 
really wanting, just now more than 
ever, is self-confidence. Quite other- 
wise from the inhabitants of Germany, 
Austrians were rather used to underrate 
their own economic efficiency, and 
their local patriotism satisfied itself, 
rather, with stressing cultural achieve- 
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ments. Even before the war it had 
been a quite general tendency in Aus- 
tria to compare the economic develop- 
ment of Germany with that of Austria 
in a manner very derogatory to the 
latter. Indeed, it was a great surprise 
to Austrian economists when I proved, 
in a book published in 1918, that in the 
ten years before the war Austrian 
industries had increased in exactly the 
same proportion as had the industries 
of Germany.’ Now the whole develop- 
ment since the breakdown of old Aus- 
tria has still greatly increased the lack 
of confidence in the future. The abso- 
lute dependency of Austria on her 
neighbors as regards food, coal and raw 
materials, other restrictions in the 
Peace Treaty and, finally, the failure of 
so many well-meant schemes of the 
Allies for the economic restoration, 
have created a wide-spread feeling of 
despondency. 

Therefore economic reconstruction 
requires a psychological change as well. 
It is necessary to diminish the abnor- 
mal dependency of Austria on her 
neighbors and to make her more self- 
contained by developing agriculture, 
opening new coal mines and harnessing 
water powers. A project of greatest 
importance for Austria has just been 
started in Germany, namely the con- 
struction of a ship canal between the 
Rhine and the Danube. This great 
work will, of course, take a long time 
but its accomplishment will give Vienna 
free access to the North Sea, and in- 
crease traffic on the Danube enormous- 

‘Cf. Dr. Fr. Hertz, Die Produktionsgrundlagen 
der dsterreichischen Industrie vor und nach dem 
Kriege, insbesonders im Vergleich mit Deutschland 
(Verlag fiir Fachliteratur, Wien) 6th Edition, 
1918. 


ly. The difficulty with the Danube 
always has been that while most 
transports went up the river, return 
freights were lacking. But after the 
completion of the ship canal it will be 
possible to ship all raw materials, food 
and coal direct from Rotterdam down 
the Danube to Vienna, and to the 
other Danube ports which in return 
will send their products up the river. 

Many other excellent schemes, too, 
have been drawn up for increasing 
productivity and enabling Austria to 
live on her labor. But it must be 
realized that all these plans require 
great outlay of capital and a long period 
of time, and that the whole economic 
organism of Austria has been exhausted 
to the utmost during the years of the 
War and still further through the 
economic war after the War. The 
particular conditions of Austria render 
the execution of great schemes and re- 
forms most difficult, and the constantly 
progressing financial ruin of Austria 
has up till now justified the pessimism 
dominating public opinion. 

Finally, it is important beyond all 
that the still pending questions con- 
nected with the Peace Treaty should 
be settled as soon as possible. The 
uncertainty as to how these outstand- 
ing problems will be solved is making 
for much distrust of the future. Also 
the question of reparations, though it 
does not seem to have much practical 
bearing, ought not to be left open. 
Only such a general settlement will 
restore the confidence of foreign capital- 
ists in Austria’s future, and will give 
hope to the Austrians themselves that 
their efforts for working out their own 
salvation will not be in vain. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Population of the Austrian Republic 


By Dr. WitHetm WINKLER 


Hofsekretiir of the Central Commission for Statistics and Privatdocent for Statistics 
at the University of Vienna 


HE former Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy has fallen a victim to the 
working of the principle of nationality 
according to which political boundaries 
and those of language communities 
should be identical. It may, therefore, 


not seem unexpedient to begin a con- 
templation of the resident population 
in one of its newly formed states with 
a review of the distribution of the in- 
habitants of the old Danubian Mon- 
archy according to their language." 


A CLASSIFICATION OF THE POPULATION OF THE ForMER DanusiaAN Monarcny BY LANGUAGE * 


Bosnia Austro-HuNGARIAN 
AUSTRIA Honcary AND HERZEGOVINA Monarcuy 
Absolute Per- Absolute Per- Absolute Per- Absolute Per- 
numbers | centage | numbers | centage | numbers | centage | numbers | centage 
Germans...| 9,950,678} 34.83 | 2,037,435) 9.75 22,968} 1.21 | 12,011,081; 23.39 
Magyars... 10,899 0.04 | 10,050,575) 48.12 6,443 0.34 | 10,067,917) 19.61 
Czechs... .. 6,485,592; 22.82) ...... 7,045 0.37 6,442,577, 12.54 
Slovakians 1,967,970} 9.42 482} 0.03 | 1,968,452) 3.83 
Poles......| 4,965,667) 17.38 10,975 0.58 4,976,642 9.69 
Ukrainians .| 3,518,882} 12.32 472,587; 2.26 7,431 0.39 3,998,900 7.79 
Slovenians .| 1,253,148} 4.39 7 ag 3,108 0.16 1,256,256 2.45 
Croatians 1,833,162} 8.78 
783,010} 2.74 1,106,471| 5. 1,822,564) 96.02 | 5,545,207) 10.80 
Roumanians 275,088; 0.96 | 2,949,032) 14.12 608} 0.03 | 3,224,728) 6.28 
Italians and 
Ladinians 768,592; 2.69 2,462) 0.138 771,054) 1.50 
Sundry 
469,255) 2.25 13,958} 0.74 483,213} 0.94 
Foreigners*.| 609,304) 2.13 609,304, 1.18 
28,570,800) 100 20,886,487) 100 1,898,044) 100 51,355,331) 100 


* Language of daily commerce in Austria, mother-tongue in Hungary, Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

’ The Slovakians being numbered among the Czechs in Austria, the number of the latter would 
appear a little too high, that of the former a little too small. 

* In Hungary, the Poles, Slovenians, Italians and Ladinians are included in “ Sundry others.” 

¢ In Austria the foreigners were excluded from the census relating to the question of language, not 
so in Hungary, Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

1 See Ocesterreichische Statistik N. F. Vol. 1, Part 2, Vienna 1914; Magyar Stattsztikai Kéz- 
lemények, Vol. 42, Budapest 1912; Die Ergebnisse der Volkszdhlung von Bosnian und Herzegovina, 
Sarajevo 1912. Foreigners may best find these figures in Annuaire Internationale de Statistique, 
Vol. 1, Page 143 ff., Haag 1916. 
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The number of the inhabitants of 
Austria-Hungary speaking German 
amounted to nearly ten millions or al- 
most 35 per cent, and, together with 
the 126,393 subjects of the German 
Empire and other German-speaking 
foreigners, to more than ten millions. 
In Hungary, alone, their number ex- 
ceeded two millions, thus forming one- 
tenth of the entire population. This 
total number of over 12 million Ger- 
mans in the Danubian Monarchy—of 
which over 9.4 millions inhabited an 
area of 119,000 square kilometers, a 
compact territory with a population 
speaking exclusively German, and bor- 
dering on the German Empire*—was, 
during the existence of the Danubian 
Monarchy, a factorof some importance, 
but with respect to the intellectual 
rather than to the political life, the 
three parts in which the Monarchy was 
divided (Austria, Hungary and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina) being quite independent 
of each other as far as their politic of 
nationality was concerned. Great im- 
portance attaches to those figures, 
however, as illustrative of the working 
of the principle of nationality after the 
dismemberment of the old Monarchy. 
For while the majority of the other 
nations of the disintegrated Monarchy 
succeeded in realizing the principle of 
nationality,’ the German-speaking in- 
habitants had to face very grave 
opposing influences. Indeed, repre- 
sentatives of the compact German 
A territories, elected by universal, equal 
* and secret elections, met in a National 


* Pa Assembly in Vienna immediately after 

ss the Revolution, and solemnly and unan- 

wo mously passed a law which pronounced 

2 See the detailed statement on the cover of 

7 » a my map of languages in Central Europe, Vienna, 
Hermann Goldschmiedt, 1921. 

<a 3 3 The Czechs obtained an independant state 


of their own, the Poles, Roumanians, Southern 
Slavs and Italians were united with their 


motherlands. 
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these territories to belong together and 
to form one single state, the National 
State of German-Austria.* The founda- 
tion of this state, an example of the 
formation of a state by the right of 
national self-determination, has, how- 
ever, not been acknowledged by the 
Council of Four in Paris. 

The new Austrian state, while it was 
compelled to adopt the name of Repub- 
lic of Austria, had to give up a territory 
of 26,869 kilometers with 3,122,839 
German-speaking inhabitants to the 
Czecho-Slovakian Republic, a territory 
of 7,318 kilometers with 228,447 Ger- 
man-speaking inhabitants to Italy, 
and likewise some rather large districts 
with a German majority to Jugo-Slavia. 
This loss of territories with their popu- 
lation was particularly painful, as the 
territories yielded up to Czecho-Slova- 
kia were some of them remarkable for 
their abundance in coal and manufac- 
tures (German-Bohemia) and others 
for their agricultural productivity 
(German-South Moravia), while with 
the Dolomite district Austria lost a 
center of attraction for tourists 
throughout the world. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FRONTIERS OF THE 
Repvus.ic or AUSTRIA 


The new frontier of the Republic of 
Austria as fixed by the Treaty of St. 
Germain takes almost the same course 
as the old boundaries of the provinces 
of Lower® and Upper Austria towards 


*See: Staatsgesetzblatt fiir den Staat Deutschis- 
terreich, No. 1 ex 1918 (Resolution of the Pro- 
visional National-Assembly of German-Austria, 
dated 30th of October, concerning the funda- 
mental institutions of the supreme power); No. 
40 ex 1918 (Law dated 22nd of November, 1918, 
concerning area, frontiers and relations of the 
territory of German-Austria); No. 4 ex 1919 
(Decree Vollzugsanweisung of the German- 
Austrian Staatsrat, State-council, dated the 3rd 
January, 1919, concerning the districts of juris- 
diction, municipalities and villages, which should 
form the territory of German-Austria. 

* Deviations are to be found in the districts of 
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Czecho-Slovakia on the north. Then 
it runs along the old boundary line 
towards Bavaria and Switzerland, 
abandoning the same, however, south- 
west of Nauders and, turning eastward 
over the ridge of the Central-Alps (the 
Alps of the Oetztal, the Stubai and the 
Zillertal, and the Brenner Pass) cuts 
the German territory of the Tyrol in 
two. Starting from the Dreiherren- 
spitze in the Hohe Tauern it first runs 
south and then southeast, following on 
the whole the southern frontier of 
Carinthia (Carnishian Alps, and Kara- 
wanks) at the same time sequestering 
the district of Tarvis and two smaller 
districts in southern and northeastern 
Carinthia. Farther north of the Drave, 
the frontier takes in the main and east- 
ward course as far as Radkersburg, 
whereby important German territories, 
among them Mahrenberg and Marburg 
have fallen to the share of the Jugo- 
Slav Kingdom.’ The eastern frontier 
of the Republic of Austria follows at 
first a tract of the former frontier of the 
Empire northeast of Radkersburg, then 
deviates to the northeast, following in 
general the frontier determined by lan- 
guage and embracing German-West 
Hungary, the so-called “‘ Burgenland.” 


Lundenburg, Feldsberg and Gmiind, some parts 
of Lower-Austria being given up to Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

* For this and for the following see: “ Flug- 
schriften ftir Deutsch-Oesterreichs Recht,” Vienna 
1919. 

™See: Die Siidgrenze der deutschen Steiermark, 
memoir of the Academic Senate of the Univer- 
sity of Graz, Graz 1919. The territory hemmed 
in by the frontier of the German language at 
Marburg, by the Bacher-range and a port of the 
frontier of Carinthia, is inhabited by 40,080 
Germans ( = 52.4 per cent) and 36,310 Slovenes 
(=47.5 per cent). It is further remarkable, that 
this frontier cuts off the only direct railway com- 
munication (Leibnitz-Marburg-Klagenfurt) be- 
tween the provinces of Styria and Carinthia 
which are separated by the ‘Kor-Alp.’ So the 
whole traffic between the inhabitants of these 
provinces must be carried through a foreign 
country, unless the people prefer to take the 


The German town of St. Gotthard 
remains at Hungary; the frontier then 
takes its course to the north till it 
reaches the Neusiedler Sea. Excluding 
the German town, Giins, it turns a little 
eastward, north of the Einser Canal, 
but bends off northwards to the Dan- 
ube without embracing the whole of the 
territory where the German language is 
spoken excluding, especially, the Ger- 
man towns of Wiesselburg and Ungar- 
isch-Altenburg which like St. Gotthard 
and Giins have been only quite lately 
Magyarized. Finally, the frontier fol- 
lows the Danube and the March. 


GENERAL DecREASE IN POPULATION 


The territory enclosed within these 
limits (excluding German-West Hun- 
gary which has not been surrendered to 
Austria and the plebiscite territory of 
Carinthia) covers an area of 83,944 
kilometers. According to the census 
taken on January 31, 1920,5 its pop- 
ulation has diminished from 6,294,639 
in the year 1910 to 6,067,430, i.e. by 
227,209 persons or 3.61 per cent. The 
main share of this decline falls to the 
city of Vienna, the population of which 
has been reduced from 2,031,498 in the 
year 1910 to 1,842,005 in the year 1920, 
the reduction reaching the number of 
189,493 persons or 9.33 per cent. We 
may best understand the importance of 


round-about way via Graz and Bruck of Mur. 
Yet the Council of the Four generally made 
allowances in the interests of traffic even if 
against the principle of nationality. So for 
instance the Magyars were given over the wholly 
German territory of Wieselburg and Ungarisch- 
Altenburg (belonging to Western Hungary) to 
secure for them the railway-line from Raab to 
Pressburg, which is indeed of minor importance 
for them, than the above line (Leibnitz-Marburg- 
Klagenfurt) for Austria. 

See: Beitrige zur Statistik der Republik 
Ocsterreich, Part 5, Vorldéufige Ergebnisse der 
ausserordentlichen Volkszihlung vom 31. Jénner, 
1920 nebst Gemeindeverzeichnis. Published by 
the Central Commission for Statistics, Vienna 
1920. 
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these statistic facts if we bear in mind 
that a healthy population living under 
normal conditions should increase. 
This increase amounted in the territory 
of the present Republic of Austria 
during the decade from 1900 to 1910, 
to 10.61 per cent annually, i.e. more 
than one per cent a year.’ This state- 
ment of a decrease in the year 1920 not 
only implies the above-mentioned loss 
of a quarter of a million people, but 
beyond this it means at the same time 
an outweighing of the growth the 
populace must have shown in the pre- 
war period from 1911 to 1914. We 
must further consider the reduced 
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Morta.ity 
The figures below may allow us to 


form an idea of the natural evolution 
of the populace (7.e., excluding those 
who died outside the frontiers of the 
Austrian Republic on the battlefields 
or in hospitals)."! 

The number of births has diminished 
from 153,542 in the last year of peace, 
1913, to 87,594, or a decrease of 57.04 
per cent, in the year 1918, the last in 
which these statistics have been pub- 
lished. Taking the sum of the yearly 
deficit in births we arrive at a total 
deficit of 227,514 births up to 1918. 


Deatu Rate 1913-1918 


Year Born alive Deaths Excess of births 
over deaths 
87,594 166,378 78,784 


birth-rate during the war and post-war 
time, which allows us the computing of 
the total war loss of this small country 
at nearly one million souls. The actual 
war losses due to military service form 
but a comparatively small part of this 
total. Including an appropriate quota 
of those reported “ missing,” they may 
be estimated at 160,000—170,000.'° 
There must be added the increased 
mortality in the interior of the country 
due to the starvation blockade and 
the economic catastrophe following the 
War; then, the falling-off in the birth- 
rate owing to the absence of the men 
from their families, to the war casual- 
ties and, eventually, to losses by migra- 
tion. 


* Calculated after the Ocsterreichische Statistik 
N. F. Vol. I, part 1, pages 29 and 36. 

See: W. Winkler Die Totenverluste der 
dsterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie nach Na- 
tionalildten, Vienna 1919. 


On the other hand, the number of deaths 
increased during the same period from 
118,363 to 166,378 or up to 140.56 per 
cent. This makes an excess of 118,022 
deaths for the entire period under con- 
sideration. The deaths of military per- 
sons although included in these figures, 
contribute but little to them; for of 
the 325,000 deaths of military per- 
sons, who according to the army statis- 
tics have died of their wounds or of dis- 
eases at the hospitals, at least one-half 
occurred mainly on foreign soil at 
the front or along the military roads. 
Supposing the remainder of the wound- 
ed to be evenly distributed over the 
whole Monarchy, about 18,000 would 
fall to the share of the Republic of 
Austria, still leaving an excess of, at 
least, 100,000 civilian deaths. So, for 
instance, in Vienna, of which town we 
11 See: Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik 
Oecsterreich, Vol. I, first year, Vienna 1920, 
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have specified figures, the number of 
deaths among civilians increased from 
$2,130 in the year 1913 to 44,130 in the 
year 1918. Among this number the 
deaths from tuberculosis amounted to 
4,981 in the year 1913, to 7,381 in the 
year 1918 and to as many as 7,843 in 
the year 1919. The influenza epi- 
demic in 1918 had easy play with the 
population which had been weakened 
through lack of proper nourishment. 
Half of the inhabitants of the Austrian 
Republic were attacked by the disease 
and 20,458 persons succumbed to it.” 


SrRUCTURE OF POPULATION 


Some of these changes in the popula- 
tion are made evident by a careful 


INCREASE IN TUBERCULOSIS 1913-1918 


Cases of tuberculosis. .................. 
Duration of illness from tuberculosis,........... 
Deaths from 


consideration of the structure of the 
population according to the age of the 
inhabitants, as it would appear from a 
study of the census of 1920. It is true 
this does not clearly demonstrate the 
aforementioned mortality among civil- 
ians for, as a matter of fact, it has 
victimized individuals of every age and 
sex. On the other hand, we can easily 
gather from this census the casualties 
among all men able to bear arms and 
the heavy falling off of births. The de- 
cline of the male population is in the 
first place of great importance to the 
menaced evolution of the population. 

12 See: The publications of the Public Health 
Department at the Ministry for Social Adminis- 
tration: VIII, Siegfried Rosenfeld, Die Wirk- 
ungen des Krieges auf die Sterblichkeit in Wien, 
Vienna 1920 and XI, by the same author, Die 
Aenderungen der Tuberkuloschéufigkeit Oecster- 
reichs durch den Krieg, Vienna 1920. 

Publications of the Public Health Depart- 
ment at the Ministry for Social Administration: 
XIII, Siegfried Rosenfeld, Die Grippeepidemie 
des Jahres 1918 in Ocsterreich, Vienna 1921. 


5.97 per cent 7.60 per cent 
bed 240.10 days 336.50 days 
sot 0.04 per cent 0.93 per cent 


At the age above fourteen there were 
1,212 women to 1,000 men; in places 
with more than 2,000 inhabitants, we 
even find an average of 1,337 to 1,000. 
This proportion of the figures opens up 
bad matrimonial prospects for the 
young girls and a bad outlook for the 
future growth of the population. This 
structure of the population is also a 
disadvantage for the productivity of 
the Austrian Republic. While accord- 
ing to the United States census of 1910 
there were in America but 91 women to 
every 100 men from twenty to sixty 
years of age, there were 109 women to 
every 100 men of that age in Austria. 
The proportion of the sexes alone, 
represented in an equal number of in- 


1913 1918 


dividuals, ensures a greater working 
capacity in the United States than in 
Austria. 

Yet we have so far considered only 
the number of deaths, not the disabled 
soldiers (about 180,000) and those 
whose health was impaired by the so- 
called starvation blockade.“ Indeed, 
it is not only the mortality but also the 
morbidity which became appalling in 
consequence of the War. We find 
among every 100 subscribers to the 
health insurance in Vienna and Lower 
Austria” an increase in tuberculosis as 
shown above. 

Similar increases took place with 
other kinds of diseases. The poor and 
helpless old men and women are special 
victims; the deaths caused by old age 
were increased, in Vienna for instance 

“4 In spite of all these losses of working hands 
84,000 unemployed were counted included in the 
census of the year 1920: Beitrage zur Statistik 


der Republik Oecsterreich, Vol. 7. 
4 Rosenfeld, Publications, etc., XI, page 2. 
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from 1,542 in the year 1913 to 3,279 in 
the year 1918.’ 


Tue CHILDREN AND THE AGE- 
PyRaMIp 


Not less deplorable but still much 
more serious if we contemplate the 
future of the Austrian population, is the 
health of the children. In an examina- 
tion of 144,947 school children made by 
Professor Pirquet at the request of the 
American Help the Children Adminis- 
tration in the year 1920, only 30,594 
equal to 21.1 per cent, were found to be 
well fed; 81,287, equal to 56.1 per cent, 
were marked as “‘ill-fed’’; 33,066 
children, or 22.8 per cent, were put 
down as “very ill-fed.”” Also in other 
towns of Austria measurings were made 
with similar unfavorable results.” 

The health of the infants is a matter 
for even graverconsideration. Accord- 
ing to a report of Dr. Poerner at the 
Congress for Jugendfiirsorge which 
met in Vienna in July, 1921, 85,000 
children up to six years of age were 

16 Publications, etc., VIII, page 35. 

17 See: Friedrich Reischl, Die amerikanische 
Kinderhilfsaktion in Wien, Vol. I-III, Vienna 
1921. 


assigned for medical examination by 
the Mutterberatungstellen, mothers ad- 
vice councils, in the year 1920. -Of 
these but 10 per cent were in the 
condition of normal nourishment, while 
the nourishment of 90 per cent was dis- 
turbed, 60 per cent being really ill. 
Children with infectious diseases were 
excluded from the examination. In 19 
per cent of these cases one or both of 
the parents were ill; in 31% per cent, 
incurable. 

Thus we may trace the terrible 
destitution working havoc at every 
stage of life and aggravating the heavy 
wounds inflicted” by the War. The 
children forming the base of a once 
proud age-pyramid are growing up, 
small in numbers and shaken in health. 
Indeed an appalling outlook on future 
possibilities opens up before the obser- 
vant eye should the present economic 
distress be allowed to continue. We 
will however not abandon ourselves to 
such gloomy aspects of the future; we 
will rather be confident of an improve- 
ment in the economic situation and hope 
for a more favorable evolution of the 
population. 


CHAPTER II 


The Present State of Agriculture and Forestry 
in the Republic of Austria 


Compiled by the Central Board for the Protection of the Interests of Agriculture 
and Forestry 


HE fundamental conditions of 

Austrian agriculture and the food 
supply closely connected with it, are 
in the first instance to be looked for in 
the orographic and climatic situation 
of the country. With the exception of 
a few small districts Austria is a moun- 


Of a total area of about 7,785,295 
hectare! nearly 800,000 are unproduc- 
tive, so that only 7,000,000 hectare of 
the whole area are cultivated. Of 
these, 2,947,000 hectare are covered 
with forests, 1,274,000, with pastures, 
Alpine pastures, lakes, swamps and 


tainous land, with a prevailing conti- 


1 One hectare = 10,000 square meters = 2.471 
nental and Alpine climate 
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ponds, and do not count for intensive 
cultivation. There remains only a 
comparatively small area of 2,770,000 
hectare for intensive cultivation. Of 
these, again, 1,790,000 are arable soil, 
and the rest meadows, gardens and 
vineyards. 

Austrian agriculture consists chiefly 
in the production of grain as far as per- 
mitted by the orographic and climatic 
conditions: namely, over an area of 
about 780,000 hectare; the greater 
portion of this area serves to grow rye. 
It may be well to remember that 
Western Hungary is not included in 
these figures, as this territory has so 
far not been actually united with the 
Austrian Republic. 

A clearer insight into the alarming 
falling off in agricultural production 
may be gained if we point out how 
completely Austrian soil has been ex- 
hausted by the piratical system of till- 
age practised, of necessity, during the 
War. Between the years 1913 and 
1919, the crops were estimated at from 
35 to40 percent belownormal. Official 
investigations in 1919 have shown a 
yield of only one-half the yield of grain 
in former times. 

Although the experience of pre-war 
time would justify the hope of consid- 
erable improvement in the rentability 
of land, the fact remains that Austria 
will always be dependent on foreign 
imports of grain. That no effort is 
spared in bringing about such an im- 
provement is demonstrated by an 
action inaugurated by the government 
and supported by a lively propaganda 
on the part of all agricultural bodies, 
especially the association of Austrian 
husbandmen (Landwirtestelle), to pro- 
vide a cheap supply of all kinds of 
manure. 

It goes without saying, that every 
importation of grain to meet the re- 
quirement of the Austrian populace 
means an enormous burden for the 


public finances of Austria, in view of 
the present rate of the kronen ex- 
change. This is why the government 
continues to control the production and 
trade in grain, even though such con- 
trol doubtless means a serious impedi- 
ment to the revival of agriculture. 
Since it compels the farmers to deliver 
a great percentage of their crops at 
government prices, which are far below 
those in the foreign markets, it is only 
natural that the peasants regard gov- 
ernment control as a grave injustice 
and peril. 

Now that the flour ration is so small 
the potato crops are of increasing 
importance. Official statistics show 
that, altogether, 97,000 hectare were 
utilized for growing /potatoes in 1919. 
The potato crops have suffered a yet 
greater reduction those of grain; 
this reduction may be estimated at 
about 50 per cent as compared with pre- 
war times. Great efforts were made to 
raise the home production. These re- 
sulted in the government’s importing 
seed potatoes from abroad, chiefly 
from England, at a great sacrifice. 
The imported potatoes were handed 
over to the farmers together with 
the requisite quantities of artificial 
manure. 

We may make a similar observation 
regarding leguminous plants, the im- 
portance of which has been augmented 
in proportion to the reduced rations of 
bread and flour. Austria lost her 
chief districts for growing leguminous 
plants when Bohemia, Moravia and 
Galicia were separated from her after 
the break-down. It must further be 
noted that according to official statis- 
tics the yield of leguminous plants had 
diminished by one-third during the 
war as compared with pre-war times. 

From what has been said above, 
we may gather that the yields of Aus- 
trian soil will never entirely suffice to 
meet the requirements at home even 
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if we admit the possibility of an im- 
provement in the future by proper 
tillage and investment of capital. The 
future hopes of Austria concerning ag- 
riculture are founded on the breeding 
of cattle, for which the conditions are 
much more favorable. Here we may 
be allowed to point out the large 
stretches of pasture in the Alps, the 
favorable climate for breeding strong 


‘and hardy cattle and the training of 


the cattle farmers, which dates back 
some hundreds of years. 

Unfortunately, here as elsewhere, 
the War with its compulsory delivery 
produced great damage, less affecting 
the quantity than the quality of the 
live stock. A great diminution is to 
be observed in the number of horses; 
by the official statistics, only 230,000 
horses were counted in the Republic 
of Austria in 1919, while at that time 
there were 1,950,000 head of horned 
cattle, of which 550,000 were young 
cattle. A considerable increase is 
shown in the number of goats which 
reached 289,000 in 1919, that is about 
50,000 more than in pre-war times; 
likewise in the number of sheep, with 
316,000 head against 290,000 head in 
pre-war times. The stock of pigs is to 
be estimated at 1,100,000 head against 
1,800,000 before the war. 

As mentioned above, the qualita- 
tive loss was more apparent. The 
fact that the present live stock is not 
full-grown and that the number of 
animals used in the yoke, such as 
horses and oxen, has been reduced, is 
of the gravest import to Austrian 
farming. Another difficulty is the 
obstacle to breeding added by the in- 
discriminate requisitions during the 
long years of the War, which often 
deprived the farmers of their best 
breeding material. Moreover, the 
complete stoppage of transport for 
other than military purposes prevented 
the exchange of cattle, so that in- 


breeding was favored to an appalling 
degree. Even during the first period 
of peace, the great difficulties in pro- 
curing food caused the provinces, the 
districts and the communities within 
them to set up barriers against the 
export of cattle. Only quite recently 
has it proved possible in many in- 
stances to remove some of these meas- 
ures of isolation. It may, however, 
be expected that the mutual inter- 
course between the various districts, 
so important to a cattle breeding coun- 
try, will revive again. But even then 
cattle breeding will suffer great diffi- 
culties from the want of concentrated 
forage. 

In conclusion, we may say that in 
all branches of agriculture there is a 
large disparity between supply and 
demand, and that Austrian agriculture 
will never be in a position to supply 
sufficient food for the people although, 
thanks to incessant labor, improve- 
ment has already commenced and a 
further improvement may be expected. 


Tue Forestry SITUATION IN AUSTRIA 


The prospects of forestry are a little 
more favorable. An area of three 
million hectare of Austrian soil are 
covered with forests, so that about 38 
per cent of the total area of Austria 
is devoted to forestry. We should, 
however, be induced to form very 
erroneous notions of Austrian wealth 
in wood if we forget to add that ac- 
cording to official statistics about 20 
per cent of these forests are either inac- 
cessible or declared a sort of preserves, 
Servituten, wherein no trees may be 
felled. We must therefore first elim- 
inate this fairly large portion of the 
forests before contemplating the 
chances of utilizing the wood. The 
exploitation of about 20 per cent of 
Austrian forests is partly conceded to 
the peasants on the strength of the 
right of Serritut and therefore the gen- 
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erally available production is limited. 
If wood may rightly be called the 
principal article for export in Austria, 
one must not forget that continuation 
of this export has been possible only on 
account of the large stock which had 
accumulated thanks to the conserva- 
tive forestry system of pre-war times. 
Owing to this large reserve stock Aus- 
tria is still able to export wood de- 
spite its being used as fuel to a much 
greater extent than before. It will 
soon follow, as a matter of course, 
that highly valuable timber will have 
to be used as fuel and great damage will 
ensue to the economics of the Republic. 
The efforts of the Austrian Govern- 
ment have been so far successful in 
bringing about an improvement of the 
coal supply of the country. There is 
reason to hope, therefore, that the 
prophesied economic harm may not 
result but that, on the contrary, Aus- 
tria’s natural riches in wood may 
in the future suffice to meet the de- 
mands both foreign and domestic. 
The problem of recolonization has 
developed as a consequence of the 
injurious effects of the repeated selling 
out of small farms, which had fallen into 
trouble, by the great landed proprie- 
tors. The dimensions to which this 
so-called Bauernlegung, selling out of 
peasant farms, has grown, may be 
gathered from the fact that within 
the last fourteen years over 12,000 


smaller farms have been assimilated by 
the great landed estates. The col- 
onization law (Wiederbesiedlungsgesetz) 
of the year 1919 slipped a bolt, here, by 
decreeing that under certain conditions 
all such farms or cottages as could be 
worked individually and had been inde- 
pendent since 1870, should be returned 
to the farmers who had formerly 
been on them. Naturally the pre- 
paratory work took some time, so that 
the lists of the farms fit for coloniza- 
tion were finished only in June, 1921. 
An idea of the number of farms con- 
cerned may be gathered from the fact 
that in 240 communities of Lower 
Austria, alone, 1,100 farms have been 
entered in the registers. The opposi- 
tion of the great landed proprietors 
has been so far vanquished by the 
pressure brought to bear on it by the 
peasants that in many cases they 
were ready to enter into negotiations 
with the peasantry. This peaceful 
adjustment serves to accelerate the 
enforcement of the colonization law, 
since the long investigation of the 
colonization commissions and the delays 
caused by remonstrances, which might 
be raised in the course of the legal 
procedure, may be thus avoided. 

By such measures Austrian agricul- 
ture may soon be intensified, a develop- 
ment which, in the light of the preced- 
ing statements, is a consummation to 
be sincerely wished by every Austrian. 


CHAPTER Ill 
The Water Power Question in Austria 


By Dr. Friepricn Hertz 
Vienna 


USTRIA’S poverty in coal is partly 
compensated by the abundance 

of her water power; nor is the statement 
correct, though so often repeated, that 


Austria has as yet made no real use of 
this natural resource. There are now 
in existence innumerable old power 
stations beside many modern installa- 
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tions. Nevertheless, Austria certainly 
does appear behindhand compared 
with the progress made in hydro-elec- 
tricity by Scandinavia, Switzerland, 
Italy and France. The reason for this 
is that in the old days coal could be ob- 
tained to such advantage from Ostrau 
and Upper Silesia that many factory 
owners shied at the considerable out- 
lay of capital involved in the installa- 
tion of water power. The utilization 
of water power is in itself a lengthy and 
costly process, and the lack of capital 
in a war-worn country is a great ob- 
stacle in the way of the realization of 
extensive schemes. 


Estimates oF Water Power 
PROSPECTS 


The various estimates of the power 
available differ considerably according 
to the extent of the power included. 
As a rule, the estimates include only 
the larger sources of water power; some 
are based on low water, others, on a 
medium water, etc. The water power 
prospects of the Austrian Alps have 
been thoroughly investigated by many 
experts, official and otherwise, and ex- 
tremely valuable and practical in- 
formation is at the disposal of anyone 
interested. The State Hydrographical 
Central Bureau has prepared a schedule 
of most of the water courses, giving 
statistics and diagrams of all hydrolog- 
ical and other data appropriate for the 
development of water power. The 
various sheets of this schedule may be 
bought singly. Moreover, the man- 
agement of the State Railways has for 
years been studying the utilization of 
water power and the adaptation of the 
railways to electricity, and its investi- 
gations have likewise yielded an al- 
most complete description of the chief 
sources of water power. The prin- 
cipal results are contained in the re- 
port, “Mitteilungen iiber die Studien 
zur Ausniitzung der Wasserkrifte” 
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(Government Printing Office, 1917). 
The Appendix to this valuable work 
contains a list of 433 important sources 
of water power in the Alps, indicating 
their respective HP capacity. 

The result of these investigations on 
the part of the State Railways Adminis- 
tration was the conclusion that in the Al- 
pine regions then belonging to Austria, 
about 3 million HP of water power 
were available which could be usefully 
employed underthe economic conditions 
then prevailing; of these only 250,000 
HP (i.e. only 8 per cent) were at that 
time already in use. It must further 
be remembered that the enormous in- 
crease in the price of coal which exceeds 
the increase in the cost of building, 
has enlarged the possibilities of prof- 
itably installing hydraulic power. 
Under existing conditions, water power 
may be used with advantage which 
would not previously have paid, and 
the financial possibilities have alto- 
gether increased. The reason for 
these altered conditions is that about 
half the cost of installing hydraulic 
power consists of wages, which have 
not increased to the same extent as the 
price of coal, which has to be paid for in 
foreign currency. 

On the other hand, the figure of 3 
million HP has been reduced, as im- 
portant sources of water power are 
situated in the territories ceded under 
the Peace Treaty. In particular, the 
German part of the Southern Tyrol, 
which has fallen to Italy’s share, is a 
district very rich in water power; also, 
the German districts of Marburg, 
which fell to the share of Jugo-Slavia, 
and of Siidmiahren, which went to the 
Czechs, possess valuable water power. 
If we reckon up the sources of Alpine 
water power examined by the Adminis- 
tration of State Railways that now 
remain within the restricted frontiers 
of Austria, the result is a mean yield 
of about 1.4 millions a year. How- 
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ever, as the estimate does not include 
many smaller sources of power, and as 
the district to the north of the Danube 
also contains considerable water power, 
the total available water power of German 
Austria worth using would give a mean 
annual yield of about 2.5 millions.) 


Water Power For Coa. 
REPLACEMENT 


If we accept the figure, customary 
in industry, of 3,000 hours’ use, we ar- 
rive at the conclusion that, theoreti- 
cally, all the water power of Austria, 
fully utilized, would provide a substi- 
tute for 7.5 million tons of black coal, or 
about 11.25 million tons of lignite, i.e., 
considerably the greater part of the quan- 
tity of coal which Austria is now obliged 
to import. This calculation does not 
regard the fact that many water powers 
can be used twenty-four hours a day 
which, of course, increases still further 
the quantity of coal replaceable. 

According to official estimates, about 
7 million tons of coal, at present used 
to provide power and light for rail- 
ways and industries, could at once be 
replaced by means of water power; 
whereas, the coal required for heat for 
industrial purposes (1.5 million tons) 
and for household use (4.2 million 
tons)could be replaced by electricity only 
if the price of coal were extremely high, 
and even then could be only partially 
replaced.? For the present, it is prob- 


1 Proof that the investigations of the Adminis- 
tration of State Railways have not exhausted 
all the water power resources is provided by the 
example of the Danube, which appears on the 
list with only three stages with a total yield of 
242,000 HP. Even if only a small amount of 
water is withdrawn from the Austrian part of the 
Danube the power obtainable may be estimated 
as at least half a million HP; optimists have 
given even higher estimates. 

*A thorough and practical study of the Swiss 
electrical works (c. f. Elektrotechnische Zeit- 
schrift 1919, Vol. 40, 41) has led to the conclusion 
that 1 kilogram of good coal used in a reliable 
central heating installation equals 4 to 5 kilowatt 


able that gas will be used mostly for 
cooking, as this is the best way of mak- 
ing complete use of coal, whereas gas 
lighting will gradually give way to 
electric lighting. 

Unfortunately, however, the practi- 
cal realization of this object cannot be 
expected in the immediate future. 
Even before the war, when Austria 
was comparatively rich in capital, it 
seemed impossible to raise funds for 
carrying out an extensive program 
for the development of water power. 

The steep descent of the Alpine 
streams makes high pressure installa- 
tions possible, and these are for the 
most part cheaper and quicker of in- 
stallation than the low pressure in- 
stallations on streams and rivers of the 
plains. However, even the best high 
pressure stations of our Alps produce 
their energy at greater cost than the 
large stations on the seacoast of Nor- 
way and Dalmatia, which must there- 
fore be regarded as important competi- 
tors on the world market in electro- 
chemical products which necessitate 
large quantities of the cheapest current. 

Under existing conditions matters 
have taken a turn in favor of Austria. 
For many years now, a few large 
electro-chemical undertakings, alumi- 
num, calcium carbide, iron products, 
nitric acid, calcium nitrate, etc., have 
established themselves in the Austrian 
Alps and are working with good re- 
sults. With the help of electro-chem- 
istry, Austria would be able to replace 


hours; used in a good separate stove, 1.8 to 2 
kilowatt hours; in ordinary inferior separate 
stoves, 1 to 1.2 kilowatt hours. Further, ex- 
perience has shown that cooking by electricity is 
not more costly than gas cooking, if one kilowatt 
hour for cooking purposes costs half to one-third 
of one cubic metre of gas. According to this, 
the use of water power for heating might be a 
sound economic proposition even in Vienna 
under present conditions. This is particularly 
applicable in cases where cheap night current is 
available and where the heat can be stored. 
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many raw materials from abroad, 
which the present rate of exchange has 
placed almost beyond her reach. 

The water power available in the 
Alps is subject to considerable fluctua- 
tions according to the season, and it is 
difficult to balance these fluctuations. 
The construction of reservoirs for pre- 
serving the water against drought is 
for the most part impracticable in the 
Alps, which are limestone, because the 
geological formation of the substrata 
and of the sides of the valleys would 
make the construction of the walls of 
the reservoirs very difficult, and, further, 
because the large quantities of rubble 
carried along by the Alpine streams 
would fill up thetanks. Inthis respect, 
the districts tothe north of the Danube, 
which are on primeval rock, are better, 
as they offer a solid foundation and 
smaller deposits of silt. But even in 
the Alps there are parts where lakes 
or other suitable spots can be used for 
storing water, and the Administration 
of State Railways is now studying the 
possibilities of utilizing several such 
suitable localities. 


ELECTRIFICATION PROJECT OF THE 
State Rartways ADMINISTRATION 


The former administration of the 
Austrian State Railways had already 
secured twenty-four water power sta- 
tions, with a mean annual yield of 125,- 
000 HP, beside a number of options 
with a view to the electrification of 
the Alpine railway. Twenty of these 
power stations are within the territory 
of the Austrian Republic. The exist- 
ing Austrian State Railways require 
electricity to the extent of about 116,- 
000 HP mean annual yield. 

The lengthy investigations of the 
Administration of State Railways have 
before the War often been deprecated 
as being an obstacle in the way of 
the utilization of water power. Since 
the electrification of the railways of- 
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fered formerly no financial advantages 
in view of the prices then ruling for 
coal, and since, moreover, the Army 
Staff objected to it from the military 
point of view, the Administration of 
Railways was not in a position to 
proceed with the work, nor could it re- 
lease the water power to private enter- 
prise. Now these obstacles have 
ceased to exist and the Administration 
of State Railways has worked out an 
extensive program for the electrifica- 
tion of the Alpine railways,’ which is 
already being carried out. 

The Railways Administration has 
demonstrated by figures that the exe- 
cution of the scheme would introduce 
considerable economies in coal, engines 
and coal trucks, staff and time, thus 
making the whole traffic cheaper, more 
regular, quickerand capable of increased 
business; moreover travelling would 
become pleasanter. The idea is, in 
the first place, to electrify the Western 
State Railways, traffic on which is 
most important, and which represent 
40 per cent of the mileage and 50 per 
cent of the coal consumption of the 
State Railways. It would take from 
twelve to thirteen years to complete the 
adaptation. Five of these lines would 
be worked upon first, representing 14.6 
per cent of the State Railway system. 
This would mean an annual saving of 
400,000 tons of coal (at 4,500 calories) 
i.e., about 12 per cent of the total re- 
quirement of the State Railways and 5 
per cent of the total requirement of 
Austria. Given favorable conditions, 
the electrification of these five lines 
might be completed in about five or 
six years. The cost for these lines is 
calculated at 5.1 million kronen, andthe 
annual saving of coal at 327 to 424 
milion kronen. Of course all these cal- 


* C. f. the very valuable statements affixed to 
the draft of a law concerning the introduction of 
electricity and motive power for railways, etc. 
1920, which gives a full survey of the matter. 
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culations are very uncertain, as future 
price developments cannot be foreseen. 
The requirement of power will be cov- 
ered by the development of certain 
works in Vorarlberg, Tyrol and Salz- 
burg. 


Water-CoaL SUBSTITUTION SCHEMES 
In VIENNA 


The most urgent question, however, 
is to substitute coal in Vienna and the 
surrounding industrial area of Lower 
Austria. More than half the popula- 
tion is contained in Lower Austria, be- 
sides two-thirds of the heating surface 
of all the boilers of the country. Of 
the rest of the population and of the 
boilers, about half iscontained in Styria. 
But whereas Styria is rich in coal and 
water power, and whereas the remain- 
ing provinces can easily be connected 
with certain power stations, Vienna 
presents a more difficult problem. 
The energy generated in the Alps can 
be transmitted to Vienna only at great 
expense and with great loss of current. 
The most suitable plan would be to 
use the water power of the upper Enns 
(about 79,000 HP mean yield); its 
energy could be transmitted to Vienna 
by means of a 170 kilometer transmis- 
sion line. Up to the present, however, 
the province of Styria, in whose terri- 
tory this installation would come, has 
opposed this course in order to reserve 
the power for Styrian industry. This 
attitude is a sign of regrettable local 
interests, for Styria can cover her re- 
quirement from plenty of other streams, 
whereas Vienna has no such choice. 
Quite recently, however, Styria seems 
to have modified her attitude. 

The city of Vienna has in conse- 
quence of these difficulties decided, in 
the first place, to develop the water 
power of the upper Ybbs (13,000 HP 
mean yield), and to connect with this 
a smaller station Kienberg-Gaming 
(about 5,300 HP). The 120 kilometer 


transmission line of the Ybbs station 
(110,000 volt tension) is being adapted 
to yield 35,000 HP, and the situation of 
the locality makes it possible, if desired, 
later to connect with it part of the 
power of the Enns, should the present 
difficulties be overcome. The time 
it will take to get the Ybbs Station in 
working order is calculated at three to 
four years, and for the Enns Station, 
five to six years; an advantage of the 
combination of both works is that 
their respective low water periods set 
in at different times of year. It is fur- 
ther designed to bring the above men- 
tioned transmission in connection with 
the project of Persenbeug (a loop of the 
Danube with a mean yield of 7,200 HP) 
and with the Lunz coal mines at present 
about to be opened by the city of 
Vienna. The scheme, therefore, prom- 
ises to make use of a quite substantial 
amount of power within a compara- 
tively short time. Further it should 
be remembered that the power of 
the Ybbs can be accumulated by 
means of the Lunz Lake and by 
blocking the valley, to compensate for 
the variations in the flow of the water 
and achieve a regular supply of current. 
In any case, this scheme seems to hold 
much more promise than, for in- 
stance, the daring project of the Krems- 
Kamp Works (continuous annual 
yield of 27,000 HP), which would in- 
volve unduly great technical difficul- 
ties, or the power stations of the Thaya 
and the Drau, which it was formerly 
thought might be used for supplying 
Vienna, but which are now in Czech or 
Jugo-Slav territory. 

Nevertheless, there are various ob- 
jections to the development of the 
water power of the Ybbs, these objec- 
tions being raised by the adherents of 
the Danube scheme, who are afraid 
that the execution of the less ambitious 
project would indefinitely postpone 
installation of the much larger Danube 
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works. They state that, if the stand- 
ing annual requirement of Vienna were 
covered by these smaller works, there 
would be no prospect of developing the 
important water power of the Danube 
for the remaining irregular require- 
ments, which vary considerably, since 
this would not be a financially paying 
proposition. 


Tue DANUBE AND Orner PROJECTS 


The Danube, it is true, would be 
capable of supplying an enormous 
quantity of power, and there are in ex- 
istence a large number of schemes, in a 
state more or less developed. The 
Wallsee scheme, in Upper Austria, is 
the only one which is ripe for execution. 
Its mean yield would be 140,000 HP at 
a rate of 1,350 cubic metres per second; 
the energy could be transmitted to 
Vienna by means of a conduction 130 
kilometers in length. This scheme en- 
tails the building of a dam on the 
Danube and has given rise to many 
objections on account of the danger of 
floods and ice. The concession for the 
work has, however, been granted upon 
such conditions as would appear to 
avoid these dangers and the interests of 
shipping have also been fully protect- 
ed in the concession. 

All the other Danube projects have 
been designed without the necessity of 
a dam, 7.¢., with free flow of the stream. 
This has the advantage of avoiding the 
construction of a dam, which would be 
a lengthy and costly process; but, on 
the other hand, the water works would 
be dependent upon the state of the 
stream, so that there would be greater 
fluctuations, and very long canals and 
expensive constructions for regulating 
the current would be necessary. 

In the Lower Austrian district, be- 
tween Krems and March alone (i.e., a 
reach of 120 kilometers long from 
Vienna) a maximum yield of 160,000 
HP, or an annual mean yield of 140,- 


000 HP, could be obtained without 
any prejudice to shipping; and this is 
calculating drawing water from the 
Danube only at the rate of about 400 
cubic metres per second. The Com- 
munal Building Office of Vienna esti- 
mates the cost of construction at 211 to 
270 million gold kronen. 

Theadvantage of most of the Danube 
works consists in the large quantities of 
power they can extract, of the fact that 
they do not necessitate long conductions 
(in the case of the Lower Austrian 
reaches of the river) and of the fact 
that the necessary canals can be 
quickly dug by mechanical means and 
by unskilled labor. 

The disadvantages, on the other 
hand, are as follows: great fluctuations 
in the flow of the stream; the necessity 
of a very long time for construction; 
danger to shipping by reduction of the 
quanity of water in the river and the 
accumulation of gravel in consequence 
of decreased carrying power. The 
last disadvantage can certainly be 
obviated by regulation of the stream 
and by dredging, but this would in- 
crease the expense. Whether power 
from the Danube would be cheaper or 
more expensive than the Alpine high 
pressure works mentioned above is 
doubtful. The Vienna Communal 
Building Office assumes that Danube 
horse power would be somewhat more 
expensive than high pressure power. 
It is generally found that low pressure 
power is dearer because it requires a 
larger quantity of water, and therefore 
the canals, sluices, machines, etc., have 
to be constructed on a larger scale. 
On the other hand, the high pressure 
works under consideration have the 
disadvantage of necessitating very 
costly tunnelling and boring and very 
long transmissions. The time needed 
and the expenses entailed by the 
Danube works depend chiefly upon 
whether a sufficient number of dredg- 
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ers and enough other building appar- 
atus, trucks, etc., are available. 


Treaty oF St. GERMAIN AND WATER 
Power DEVELOPMENT 


In this connection, we must refer to 
Article 298 of the Peace Treaty of St. 
Germain, which prescribes that the 
interests of water power development 
are actually to take precedence of the 
requirement of shipping, but only on 
condition that a full agreement has 
been reached by all the States through 
which the river runs and which are 
represented on the Danube Com- 
mission. It is now feared that there 
may be some among these States 
which have no interest in freeing 
Austria from its dependence upon 
foreign sources of coal supply. It is 
of the greatest importance that this ques- 
tion should be cleared up as soon as pos- 
sible. The Peace Treaty further pro- 
vides for a Court of Arbitration to be 
appointed by the League of Nations 
with authority to deal with questions 
of this kind. 

Before the War, Austria had intro- 
duced a complete reform of water 
rights and of electricity laws, represent- 
ing the most modern point of view. 
The War, however, and the internal 
political situation put a stop to this 
reform. The local interest of the 
various states forms a barrier to 
uniformity of laws; besides, various 
states wish to use the water power 
available as much as possible for local 
purposes. But we may hope that in 
the end purely economic and commer- 
cial considerations will win the day. 
The individual states simply do not 
command the money to execute elabo- 
rate schemes without the help of the 
federal exchequer and of the financial 
institutions of Vienna. In Switzer- 
land, for instance, the rivalries between 
the different Cantons caused similar 
difficulties; but in the end they did not 


put a stop to the development of 
water power. 

It is of primary importance that the 
law governing sources of electrical 
energy shall at last be settled, as other- 
wise the construction of long-distance 
transmissions is exposed to local ob- 
structions and petty hindrances. It 
must further be considered whether in 
order to save coal industrial under- 
takings should not be compelled by 
law to make use of the electric power 
to be generated. 

The Finance Ministry is encouraging 
the development of water power by 
allowing substantial dispensation from 
taxation. Several bills have been 
passed to this effect. Foreign capital 
invested in such undertakings will be 
free of capital levy, and all capital so 
invested will receive great advantages 
as to amortization. In any case, an 
extensive scheme for the development 
of water power can rely on the Austrian 
Finance Ministry for full approval and 


support. 


Water Powrer—A Prospect FOR 
ForeIcn 


To summarize the preceding re- 
marks, it may be said that all legal and 
technical facilities for the most exten- 
sive development of water power in 
Austria are provided, and, further, 
that the financial prospects for foreign 
capital are particularly favorable. The 
immense increase in the price of coal 
has turned the tables in favor of 
water power, and even such water 
power stations as would hardly have 
been able to compete with coal before 
the Warare now in a much more favor- 
able financial position than coal power 
stations. While the price of coal has 
increased 120 to 150 fold, the cost of 
construction has risen only about 100 
fold. Before the War the construction 
of one HP cost from 600 to 1,000 
kronen. Moreover the dollar rate of 
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exchange has risen so enormously that 
at the present rate of exchange American 
capital could develop the water power of 
Austria at about one-half of the expense 
in dollars that such an undertaking 
would have entailed in pre-war days. 
Austrian water power, therefore, 
can offer much better inducements in 
the international market than has ever 
been the case before; further, it could 
undoubtedly be used for the develop- 


ment of an important electro-chemical 
industry and other such products as 
would find a good market on account 
of the low price at which they could 
be exported, so that the foreign cap- 
ital invested in the development of 
Austrian water power would also earn 
interest in foreign currency. Such in- 
vestments would be of inestimable 
advantage to Austria’s whole economic 
situation. 


CHAPTER IV 
The Coal Supply of Austria After the Revolution 


of 1918 


By Rupvotr D.L.L. 
Civil Engineer and President of the Coal Supply Department of the Board of Trade 


HE Revolution at the end of 1918 

completely upset the coal supply 
of Austria. The most important coal 
districts of Austria, the brown coal dis- 
trict of Northwestern Bohemia, the 
gas, coal and coke district of Ostrau- 
Karwin, the district of Trifail, fell to 
the Succession States, which immedi- 
ately imposed hard conditions on the 
export of coal. 

In Upper Silesia, which supplied 
most of the coal needed in Austria, the 
output was reduced to but a small frac- 
tion of its normal extent and therefore 
only quantities quite inadequate to the 
demand could be spared for Austria. 
The supplies from the Ruhr-Saar val- 
ley on which the western provinces of 
Austria (the Alpine Montan-Gesell- 
schaft in particular) depended for 
coke for their blast-furnaces, ceased 
entirely. 

So Austria had to fall back on her 
own coal production which has at all 
times come short of the demand and 
suffered a further reduction through 
the Revolution. Her inland coal, being 


brown coal, lignite, was of inferior 
quality. It was clear, then, that the 
coal supply of the new Republic had 
to undergo a process of reconstruction 
under greatly changed circumstances. 


DistuRBANCE OF Coat Import 
To PoutticaL ConpDITIONS 


The unfavorable situation of the 
coal problem was further aggravated 
by the political conditions at home and 
abroad. The dismemberment of the 
old Monarchy into the several National 
States dealt a heavy blow to the com- 
petence of the central authorities. 
This made itself specially felt with re- 
gard to the coal supply. Some of the 
provinces took the coal administration 
into their own hands. But the eco- 
nomic pressure of those days caused 
not only the provinces but also some 
of the town and district councils, work- 
men’s and soldiers’ councils, military 
bodies and subordinate railway author- 
ities to proceed independently in the 
coal question; they laid embargoes on 
all coal they could get. 
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Similar conditions in the neighbor- 
ing countries also added to the difficul- 
ties of the import of coal, whether the 
governments of these countries closed 
the frontiers, or whether subordinate 
railway authorities arbitrarily laid em- 
bargoes on coal destined for export to 
Austria, some of them in order to secure 
their own demand, some only in demon- 
stration of their national feeling. 

Especially the coal transports 
through Czecho-Slovakia, through 
which country all the coal from Upper 
Silesia has to pass on its way to Aus- 
tria, continued to suffer disturbance 
for a long time. Often the frontiers 
were even completely closed, as when 
the bank notes were being stamped 
with a view to nationalization or when 
the warlike conflict raged between 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland over the 
division of the plebiscite district of 
Teschen. Over and over again, even 
up to the present day, the precarious 
and inadequate coal supply of Austria 


has had to cope with like disturbances, 
forcing many industries to reduce the 
working hours and hampering their 
steady development. Just at present 
Austria has to do without pit coal from 
Upper Silesia owing to the political 
troubles which began on May 1 of this 
present year. 


REQUIREMENTS AND Home Output 


The monthly requirements of fuel in 
Austria are divided according to the 
various groups of consumers as shown 
below. 

These fuel requirements have to be 
met by the home product and by im- 
portation. 

The Austrian home output of coal 
amounted to 228,925 tons a month in 
1913, the last year of peace; it sank to 
150,000 tons, i.e. 12 per cent of the re- 
quirements, after the Revolution. It 
must also be remembered that the in- 
land coal is nearly all brown coal (lig- 
nite), pit coal being produced only in 


Monraty RequirEMENTS FoR AUSTRIA 


Groups of consumers Coal Coke Total 

Vienna metropolitan gas work ...................0005 66,000 | ....... 66,000 
38,350 

Gas, water and electrical plants in the provinces........ 12,250 
Private consumers in Vienna..................-.+++: 156,300 15,500 171,800 
Private consumers in the provinces.................. 141,700 14,100 155,800 
Requirements of the coal-mines....................- i errr 25,800 
Glass industries and potteries...................005- 14,900 100 15,000 
Tobacco manufactories. ..............cescceeeeeeees 1,450 80 1,530 
35,000 100 35,100 
Wood, and other industries... 1,500 300 1,800 
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trifling quantities. Yet the inland coal 
is the only coal which Austria really 
has at her disposal. 


GOVERNMENT MEAsuRES TO INCREASE 
Domestic Coat Ovurput 


Therefore the Austrian government 
is giving its best attention to the home 
production. In the first instance, the 
government tried to stimulate the de- 
velopment of the existing coal mines 
and the establishment of new mining 
enterprises. Unfortunately, all invest- 
ments had in consequence of the pre- 
vailing coal shortage to encounter the 
greatest difficulties, as the industries 
which should have supplied the ma- 
chinery and other materials required 
could be worked only temporarily. 

One of the chief reasons for the dimi- 
nution of the coal output was the de- 
crease of the working capacity of the 
miners by the bad food situation. 
The Coal Department of the Board of 
Trade, therefore, induced the govern- 
ment to grant the miners the privilege 
of considerably better food supplies on 
condition of more efficient work. For 
an intensification of their work by 10 
per cent as compared to the work done 
in the first quarter of 1920 and for the 
performance of one Sunday-shift a 
month, the miners are granted premi- 
ums in the shape of foodstuffs at very 
low prices, the premiums being raised 
to conform to a further increase of 
the work, finally approaching the food 
supply of pre-war times, should the 
increase reach 20 per cent. For ad- 
ditional Sunday-shifts the miners 
receive premiums in the shape of 
clothing. 

By all these measures gradual in- 
crease of the home production of coal 
was made possible. The coal output 
amounted to not over 156,000 tons a 
month in the year 1919. These meas- 
al ures raised it to 197,000 tons in Jan- 
ere uary, 1920, and it had already reached 
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the peace output with 229,000 tons in 
January, 1921. These figures have 
since been even a little surpassed. 


DIM INUTION IN PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF 
SuppPLy 


But the first place in the coal supply 
of Austria must be left to the im- 
port of coal from abroad, especially 
from Czecho-Slovakia and Germany. 
Czecho-Slovakia, which had supplied 
Austria with 35 per cent of her coal re- 
quirements in 1913, placed exportation 
under very hard conditions immedi- 
ately after the Revolution. Therefore 
negotiations on behalf of the continuity 
of the coal supply were begun immedi- 
ately. For political reasons these nego- 
tiations turned out to be extremely 
difficult. It must be continually borne 
in mind that the regulation of the Aus- 
trian coal supply has always been ham- 
pered by political problems. At pres- 
ent, Austria gets 140,000 tons of coal a 
month, i.e. about 40 per cent of the 
quantities received in peace time, from 
Czecho-Slovakia, conforming to a con- 
tract of compensation. 

Another country of importance for 
the coal supply of Austria is Germany, 
the territories that form the new Aus- 
tria having obtained from Germany, 
especially from Upper Silesia and to a 
smaller extent also from the Ruhr and 
Saar districts, 360,000 tons of pit coal 
a month. After the Revolution the 
supplies from the last mentioned dis- 
tricts were stopped absolutely. In Up- 
per Silesia the output was reduced to 
one-sixth of the pre-war output, partly 
by labor troubles, and partly by the 
lack of means of transport, as Germany 
was compelled by the terms of the 
Armistice to give a large part of her 
engines and other transport facilities to 
the Allied Powers. For some time 
therefore, the export to Austria had to 
be nearly suspended. Only gradually 
after the hauling conditions had im- 
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proved could deliveries to Austria be 
increased. 

On the occupation of Upper Silesia 
by the Interallied Plebiscite Commis- 
sion in 1920, the quantities of coal to 
be delivered from Upper Silesia to Aus- 
tria were fixed by the Reparation 
Commission in Paris at 200,000 tons a 
month. This quantity was always 
fully delivered up to May 1 of the 
present year when the supplies were 
stopped, owing to the political troubles 
in Upper Silesia. 

Finally, Austria gets the compara- 
tively trifling quantity of 13,500 tons 
a month, in accordance with a compen- 
sation treaty, from Poland. 

In addition, some._smaller quantities 
are being brought in to Austria beyond 
the contingents fixed by treaties, es- 
pecially from Czecho-Slovakia. The 
output of brown coal of inferior quality 
in Czecho-Slovakia has constantly sur- 
passed the demand, leaving a surplus 
for export, on all of which an export 
duty was imposed. 

The provision of American or English 
pit coal, offered for sale in any quan- 
tity, has so far proved impossible, its 
price being prohibitive in consequence 
of the depreciation of the Austrian ex- 
change. In Vienna, the price of Czecho- 
Slovakian brown coal amounts to 
about 3,000 kronen, the price of pit 
coal from Upper Silesia, to 4,500 kronen 
per ton, while the price of the American 
pit coal is nearly 10,000 kronen, a price 
the Austrian industry cannot pay, 
threatened as it is by foreign compe- 
tition. 

Altogether, Austria had a quantity 
of 6,490,789 tons of coal at her disposal 
in the year 1920, i.e., 540,000 tons a 


month, just 41 per cent of her total 
requirements. The coal situation was, 
therefore, extremely hard, especially 
during last winter. 


CONSEQUENCES OF DIMINUTION IN 
SuPPLY 


The inevitable consequence of this 
insufficient supply and of the frequent 
stoppages of importation were repeated 
restrictions of the tram service and a 
very scanty supply for the most w»gent 
public needs such as food in-iustries, 
gas and power works,‘ hospitals and 
household fuel, even kitchen fires. The 
population was often exposed to the 
direst distress, and the laboring classes 
to the greatest unrest owing to unem- 
ployment. 

Most hopeless was the plight of the 
metropolis, Vienna. Here the gas and 
power works as well as the tram service 
had to undergo decisive restrictions, 
and private households were limited to 
the consumption of one cubic meter of 
gas and one hectowatt of electricity a 
day only. In Vienna, the allowance for 
kitchen fires per week and household 
is only seven kilos (about 15 Ibs.). A 
more liberal supply to the 540,000 


households in Vienna could be granted . 


only if there were much larger quanti- 
ties of coal on hand. 

Though the coal situation of Austria 
has gradually improved as compared 
with the awful plight immediately after 
the Revolution, the quantities of coal at 
her disposal are not nearly sufficient to 
allow a return to normal economic life. 
Only by considerably raising the import 
from abroad and by securing its regular 
delivery can anything like a lasting 
improvement be produced. 
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HE public finances of Austria re- 
flect the situation to which that 
country has been reduced by the 
Treaty of St. Germain. After the 
dissolution of the former economic 
unit of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy, the Alpine provinces, lacking 
coal, mineral oils, etc., and chiefly 
dependent onimportations from abroad 
for agricultural products and the most 
necessary commodities, remained with 
the newly founded Austrian Republic; 
while the larger part of the territories 
boasting of great riches in raw ma- 
terials and manufactures fell to Czecho- 
Slovakia. Austrian manufactures are 
taking great pains to resume their 
former economic relations wiih the 
other Succession States, but industry 
and commerce continue to be much 
hampered in their development by 
reciprocal customs boundaries and 
restrictions on both import and export 
trade. And these difficulties, bad as 
they are, are outweighed by the ter- 
rible depreciation of the currency, 
which, on the one hand, causes the 
import trade to become one of the 
heaviest burdens on the public finances 
and national economy, and, on the 
other, compels the other countries to 
erect a customs frontier against the 
natural export tendency of Austria. 
As long as the Austrian currency is 
not raised to a standard averaging 
from 7 to 8 kronen relatively to one 
Swiss franc, by the help of credits 
granted by the League of Nations, 
Austria will not be in a position to 
exchange goods with the surrounding 
National Succession States on the same 
terms as Czecho-Slovakia and Germany. 
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CHAPTER V 
The Public Finances of the Republic of Austria 


By Dr. Emanvet Voce. 
Professor of the University of Vienna 


So long as these conditions continue, 
a revival of Austrian economic ener- 
gies is quite out of the question. All 
measures concerning credits which do 
not tend to raise the kronen exchange, 
previous to the introduction of a new 
currency, to the above-named stand- 
ard, or at least to a standard consid- 
erably facilitating trade and com- 
merce (from about four to five kronen 
to one Swiss franc), must in the end 
become a vain sacrifice and could have 
but a transient effect. The awful 
consequences of the deep currency 
depreciation are demonstrated by the 
Austrian budget. 


Tue BupGet 


The currency depreciation is one of 
the principal causes of the appalling 
height of the deficit and the expendi- 
ture figures. According to the latest 
budget for the second half of 1921, the 
balance between the relation of revenue 
and expenditure appears in Table I. 

The figures of the table alone serve to 
show the cause to which the half-yearly 
deficit of 25.4 billions kronen (yearly 
deficit over 50 billions) is to be as- 
cribed. It is the consequence of the 
currency depreciation and of the 
dearth of imports occasioned by it. 
The loss comes in consequence of the 
deterioration of the rate of exchange 
which has been calculated at the rate 
of 100 Austrian kronen equal to one 
Swiss franc, though the rate of ex- 
change has since become still more 
unfavorable in spite of the action 
planned by the League of Nations. 
The result has been a loss of 10,380 
millions kronen on the government 
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Re.ation Between REVENUE AND EXrPENDITURE, JANUARY 7—DEcEMBER 31, 1921 
Million Kronen Percentage 


I. Expenditure 


Less in consequence of the deteri- 1 State-monopolies...... 2,184.16 ) 
oration of the rate of exchange: 2 Railways............. 1,755 .69 
$8 Public debts.......... 2,337.70 


4 Government  contribu- 


tion to the private pre- _— 
war debts according to 
the Treaty of St. Ger- 
1,960.00 | 
5 Government contribu- 
tion towards the pay- 
ment of foodstuff prices. 10,286.00 21.0 
6 Other government con- 
tributions in adminis- 
tration and enterprises. 395 .45 0.8 
National debt services (interest and redemption)............. 2,282.30 4.0 
Civil service and pensions 14,117.10 29.0 
« 49,496 .50 100.0 
Million Kronen Percentage 
II. Gross-revenue 
“Income tax”’ (assessed according to the income of the tax 
Stamps and other similar duties...................... 1,962.00 8.0 
Realization of government property and loans........... 2,033 .00 21.0 
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imports of foodstuffs; i.e., the govern- 
ment paid per head of the population 
in one year, 3,200 kronen, in order to 
reduce the price of foodstuffs (flour, 
meat, fat, milk). The low exchange 
rate is also to be held responsible for 
losses on other imports, especially on 
coal for the railways and material for 
the tobacco monopoly, losses amount- 
ing to 8,633 millions kronen in half 
a year. Altogether, 18,913 millions 
kronen in half a year and 37.8 billions 
in a year, that is 38 per cent of the 
total expenditure or 74 per cent of the 
deficit, is accounted for by these losses. 
Could the Austrian krone be raised to 
two Swiss centimes the above named 
sum of 18.9 billions would be reduced 
to about 9.456; with a rise to four or 
five Swiss centimes, the loss in conse- 
quence of the deterioration of the ex- 
change would play no part at all in 
the budget. This shows quite clearly 
the importance of a serious and efficient 
foreign credit action. 


Crvit Service ExpENDITURE 


But the most distressing effects of 
the currency depreciation have fallen 
on the civil service and pensions expen- 
diture which has reached a pitch quite 
disproportionate to a small country. 
This division of the expenditure, includ- 
ing the salaries of employes and work- 
men in public enterprises, amounts to 
more than 14 billions kronen for half a 
year or to 28 billions kronen for the 
whole year. As it has since been found 
necessary to raise salaries, this sum 
added to the government contribu- 
tions towards the civil service expendi- 
ture of the provinces and their capi- 
tals, will actually come to 37 billions 
kronen a year. However, one must 
not forget that a large part of the civil 
service expenditure falls not to the 
share of the government administra- 
tion but to national enterprises, as 
the whole railway system has been 


nationalized. Of the above mentioned 
14 billions for the six months esti- 
mated, 4,467 millions fall to the share 
of the railways, 1,146 to that of the 
post, telegraph and telephone, 1,050 
to the subsidies for the provinces and 
municipalities. Even the army esti- 
mate (30,000 men and officers) which 
amounts to 914 millions half-yearly is 
included in this figure. All these 
expenditure figures can be _ rightly 
understood only when compared with 
the dearth provoked by the currency 
depreciation. 

On the average, the civil servants’ 
pay still falls short of the often centu- 
pled advance in price for all commodi- 
ties as compared with that ruling be- 
fore the War, particularly for clothing, 
shoes and also most foodstuffs. Ac- 
cordingly, the standard of life of those 
classes engaged in civil work has 
fallen, while at the same time other 
classes more favored by the ruling 
circumstances, farmers especially and 
capitalists making money transactions 
or trading in wares, were able to 
realize great profits. The brain work- 
ers have to bear the brunt of this hard 
struggle and with them suffer the prin- 
cipal supporters of the intellectual and 
social reconstruction of Austria. The 
following data may serve to illustrate 
this injustice. The Revolution has 
encouraged certain despotic tendencies 
in the’social policy which have caused 
a hardly justifiable re-grouping of the 
economic conditions. The salary of a 
second waiter has been multiplied by 
62; that of a government official of 
the lowest rank by 37; that of a de- 
partmental head with university train- 
ing in one of the ministries, or of a 
professor in the university only by 16, 
and that of an official of the fourth 
rank, chief of a department in a min- 
istry, by 11. These figures show dis- 
tinctly enough the economic disad- 
vantage under which the brain work- 
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ers, the persons most indispensable to 
the organization of the task of recon- 
struction of the country, labor. 

No doubt, the number of civil serv- 
ants is far too large for so small a 
country; i.e., 264,467, of which the 
railways supply 72,951; the post, tele- 
graph and telephone, 32,201; the army, 
30,000. The families included in this 
figure amount to 751,564 persons out 
of a total population of 65,000,000. 
A considerable part of them is engaged 
in the national transport system, which, 
it is true, works with a great deficit, or 
the monopoly plants for tobacco and 
salt and in the “national industry 
works,” an enterprise in the form 
of nationalized economies. It will, 
however, prove impossible to reduce 
the staff of civil servants before a 
general reconstruction that will afford 
opportunities for these employes to 
exchange their present government 
employments for private positions. 
Likewise, a cutting down of salaries 
and wages can follow only upon the 
effect of an adequate improvement in 
the rate of exchange, making itself 
felt in a fall of prices for all commodi- 
ties. Compared to the civil service 
expenditure the other real expendi- 
ture on administration is of no great 
importance (14 billions kronen in the 
half-year), especially as 1,829 mil- 
lions are included for grants to the 
finances of the provinces and munici- 
pal districts. The estimate for edu- 
cation names a sum of only 403 millions 
kronen, that is eight-tenths of one per 
cent of the total expenditure for the 
six months’ budget. 


Monopo.iies AND NATIONAL ENTER- 
PRISES 


Although all articles produced under 
government monopolies have gone up 
so high, and the railway tariffs and 
postal rates have been raised so far 
as to make them a heavy burden for 


economic life, it is only the so-called 
“fiscal monopolies,” tobacco, salt and 
saccharine, which yield positive and 
not inconsiderable returns; other na- 
tional enterprises, as railways and 
post, are worked at a loss. This loss 
is to be attributed chiefly to the 
enormous sums spent on wages and raw 
materials, owing to the depreciated cur- 
rency, quite aside from undeniable mis- 
takes in the management of the works, 
defective or unbusinesslike organiza- 
tion and the often irrational employ- 
ment in which the staff are engaged. 
Table II gives the prevailing net 
profits and losses for figuring in the six 
months estimates (that is, after deduct- 
ing the costs for the staff from the ex- 
penditure figures) in millions of kronen. 
The net revenue of the monopolies 
is therefore counterbalanced by the 
government enterprises, so that the 
total deficit amounts to 4.6 billions in 
half a year. The most serious item 
on the side of liabilities is furnished by 
the state railways, the deficit of which 
amounts to 9 billions a year, less the 
offset formed by the railway traffic 
taxes, which though not yet booked 
among the receipts are expected to run 
up to roughly speaking 2 billions 
kronen. The huge deficit is princi- 
pally due to the large expenses for 
coal and other materials, which are 
computed at not less than 1,756 mil- 
lions kronen half-yearly. The low 
rate of exchange must also be made 
responsible for 2,184 millions kronen 
lost half-yearly on the gross proceeds 
of the monopolies (for tobacco alone, 
2,164 million) over the purchase of 
raw materials from abroad. This to- 
gether with the high expenditure for 
salaries and wages accounts for the bad 
returns on the national enterprises. 


TAXES 


According to the huge increase of 
the expenditure, the pressure of taxa- 
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TABLE II 
Net Prorit Loss GoveRNMENT Monopo.ies AND NATIONAL ENTERPRISES 


I. Monopolies 


II. Enterprises 


Mines belonging to the state.......... 


Sundry smaller enterprises (printing offices, theatres 


run to the state, etc.)............... 


tion had to be applied to the utmost 
extent. Among the provisions to 
meet the extraordinary demand, the 
“single great capital levy,” decreed 
on July 21, 1920, ranks first. This 
tax is levied on all unencumbered 
chattel, real and personal, according 
to a progressive scale, and has to be 
paid by individuals as well as by 
corporate bodies. The scale for indi- 
viduals slides from 3 per cent on a 
capital of 30,000 kronen to 65 per 
cent on 10 millions kronen and over. 
The tax on the greater part of the 
capital property will average from 30 
to 45 per cent, while the joint stock 
companies have to pay a uniform tax 
of 15 per cent, beside the high taxa- 
tion for earned income. The shares 
in the shareholders’ hands are exempt 
from the tax. The levy on capital is 
designed partly for the payment of 
war debts, partly for the purchase of 


Stand of 
capital on 
Profit Loss December 
81, 1921 
«4 228 .6 376.4 
sw 100.0 3.0 
1.2 
38.7 
1,081.6 8,943.5 
4,599.0 78,665.6 
353 .7 39.9 
14.8 576.0 
743.9 3,573 .4 
33.3 146.5 897.0 


4,624.1 


foreign values and the diminution of 
the circulation of bank notes. The 
capital levy is expected to yield a 
return of about 12 billions kronen, 
about 8 billions having already been 
received as a privileged advance pay- 
ment in the first half of 1921. This 
sum was used for the payment of 
debts as advance payments were 
permitted partly in war loans and 
treasury bills. The further returns 
of the capital levy will come due during 
the coming years and are preliminated 
at 500 millions kronen for the first half 
of 1921. 

Beside the capital levy, destined to 
meet the extraordinary expenditures, 
the direct profit tax and especially 
the “income tax,”’ assessed according 
to the income of the tax payer, have 
been raised as far as possible to in- 
crease the ordinary revenue. The 
burden of this rise in taxes is felt all 
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the more as it coincides with a heavy 
struggle for existence; the manu- 
factures have to fight in order to be 
able to keep pace with upward move- 
ment of wages and prices for raw ma- 
terials. The greatest part of the direct 
taxation involves the inhabitants of 
towns and, in the first degree, the crafts 
and manufactures and the profits of 
commercial and banking concerns with 
a fixed abode. It is much to be re- 
gretted that for technical reasons in- 
numerable intermediary profits could 
not be taxed. The classes mentioned 
have to bear the whole burden of the 
government taxes. 

So far, the farmers have had to 
contribute a small share consisting of 
a perfectly inadequate ground and 
house tax (62 millions kronen yield 3 
millions of taxes a year) added to an 
income tax, the collection of which in 
the country side is not carried out 
energetically enough. Out of a half 
yearly total of 1,778 millions kronen 
at which the direct taxes are pre- 
liminated, one-half (868.6) is furnished 
by the considerably raised income tax. 
According to the scale for 1921, the 
tax rises progressively from about 
1.5 per cent on an income of 30,000 
kronen to 60 per cent on all incomes 
exceeding 1.2 millions kronen. As all 
incomes accruing from either house or 
landed property, chattels, personal or 
business, are further encumbered with 
profit duties on which an extra govern- 
ment tax of 100 per cent is charged, it 
may easily be gathered that Austria 
has reached the extreme limit of the 
tax payers’ capacity. A remedy can 
be found only in a proper taxation of 
the farmers’ income and an energetic, 
though technically difficult effort to 
make all those dealers and speculators 
contribute to the national finances 
who, in drawing huge profits out of 
their undeclared transactions in money 
or wares, give an ever renewed impetus 


to quite unjustifiable rises without doing 
any useful economic work. 

The excises have also been very 
much raised, e.g., the wine tax by 400 
kronen a hectoliter; the beer tax by 20 
kronen on each degree of beer wort 
per hectoliter; the spirits tax by 100 
kronen per liter of alcohol; the sugar 
tax by 160 kronen per 100 kilogram; 
but the total excise revenue (amount- 
ing to about 790 millions kronen half- 
yearly) lags far behind that of the 
direct taxation, seeing how little the 
population can spare for these articles. 
The stamp duties are also very high 
and mean a heavy charge on the whole 
commercial life which is further aug- 
mented by a duty on the transfer of 
foreign exchanges and values and by 
the railway transport duties. The 
latter (averaging 30 per cent on the 
passenger and freight rates and con- 
sequently going up simultaneously 
with these rates which are many times 
what they were before the war) are 
preliminated at 1,015 millions kronen 
per half year; the stamp taxes, at 947 
millions. 

A very considerable portion of 
Austria’s revenue is contributed by 
the customs, to the disadvantage, it is 
true, of the consumers and of the pro- 
ducers, as the prices of nearly all 
necessities of life have been very much 
raised by the customs duties. As 
these have to be paid in gold or in an 
equivalent for gold, the government 
levies additional duties when the cus- 
toms are paid in paper money; since 
May 1, 1921, these have been raised a 
hundred-fold on some articles, and to 
one hundred and thirty-fold on the 
nominal gold customs duties for articles 
having to pay excise fiscal custom, 
such as coffee, tea, rice. Therefore, 
the total revenue of the customs is 
preliminated at not less than 2,895 
millions kronen for six months or 
5,790 millions per annum. These 
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costs on being added to the prices of 


ee commodities, occasion an increase of 
ee wages. In spite of the greatest exer- 
3 f tion, the total of the taxes collected 
a amounts to not over 30 per cent of the 
rae total gross revenue and 14.8 per cent 


of the total expenditure, while monop- 
olies and national enterprises play 
by far a greater part on the assets as 
well as on the liabilities side of the 
budget. 

While since December, 1920, the 
increase of the railway tariffs, postal 
rates, stamp duties and additional 
customs duties brought a surplus rev- 
<2 enue of 9.6 billions kronen, and while 
se about 3 billions could be saved by the 
re gradual reduction of the government 
ae contributions towards the cost of food- 
stuffs, a new railway tariff for passen- 
gers and freights introduced on July 
1, 1921 will yield a surplus revenue of 
6 billions per annum and an automati- 
cal surplus revenue of the traffic duties 
of 1.4 billions as preliminated in the 
budget. This was necessitated in 
order to allow a raise in the salaries of 
the government officials. Meanwhile, 
the expenditure has been augmented 
quite disproportionately by permitting 
higher wages. The deficit of the com- 
ing budgetary period will consequently 
be greater if the currency depreciation 
should continue. In order to pro- 
vide for this expenditure a new increase 
of the fiscal customs tariff, stamp 
duties, the duty on the transfer of 
stocks and shares, and on tobacco prices, 
and further a radical reduction of the 
government contributions towards the 
flour and bread prices is planned. The 
latter measure will be felt very severely 
by the consumers. 


Tue NationaL Dest 


No less a burden than that of the 
expenditure is the capital debt of a 
country with a population of six mil- 
' lions whereof nearly one-third live in 
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Vienna and the provincial capitals. 
This is composed of the public debts of 
former Austria carried over to the 
account of the Republic of Austria 
as dictated by the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main and of the new national debt of 
the Republic of Austria. By the 
terms of the Peace Treaty the Austrian 
Republic, as the lawful successor to the 
old Monarchy and supposed “accom- 
plice” in the Great War, has to bear 
the full burden of her predecessor’s 
debts. They form a list of figures 
which must act as a drag on the work 
of reconstruction from the very outset 
and tend only to demand greater 
sacrifices for this purpose on the part 
of the foreign powers. On June 30, 
1921, the public debt of former Austria 
(pre-war and war debts of the Mon- 
archy) amounted to 28,340 millions 
kronen, nominal value, to which must 
be added nearly as high a sum for the 
augmentation of the debt caused by 
the currency depreciation, ¢.¢., 24,859 
millions. Consequently, that part of 
the debt of former Austria taken over 
by the Austrian Republic burdens that 
country with no less than 53.2 billions 
kronen. Nevertheless, the nominal 
national debt of former Austria has 
been reduced, thanks to redemptions 
made by the new Austrian Republic, 
by as much as 9,694.5 millions (from a 
total of 82,196 millions on June 20, 1920, 
to 72,501 millions nominal value on 
June 30, 1921). This reduction was 
managed by the war loans, paid into 
the treasury by way of a levy on 
capital, and by the redemption of the 
war profits tax (about 9 billions) 
and the “N.U.M. credit” granted by 
the Netherlands. In the meantime, 
the currency depreciation of the krone 
to one-third below last year’s level has 
alone sufficed to increase the burden 
of the debt despite all redemptions. 
A reduction or redemption of the na- 
tional debt would seem impossible 
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without a thorough reform of the cur- 
rency. Again we may see that the 
sole means of reconstruction is a raise 
of the rate of exchange, whereby the 
debt would at least be reduced again 
to its nominal level. 

The total of Austria’s new public 
debt already amounted to 59,259 mil- 
lions kronen on June 30, 1921, to which 
sum must be added the foreign credits 
for foodstuffs and raw materials, as 
far as the accounts for them have al- 
ready been settled and met by bonds. 
Computed at their nominal value, 7.e., 
at par before the War, they come to 
464 millions kronen in gold, but to 
57,434 millions kronen if computed at 
the present value of the kronen and 
considering the difference in the rate of 
exchange. Those foreign credits of 
at least 27 billions for which so far no 
bonds have been issued on the part of 
Austria are not taken into account 
any more than the further currency 
depreciation which occurred after June 
30, 1921. So the debts run up by 
Austria herself amount to 117 billions 
kronen during the first two and one- 
half years of this Republic’s existence; 
adding to this sum, the share of the 
old Austrian debts allotted to her by 
the Peace Treaty, we arrive at a total 
charge of 170 billions kronen (28,333 
kronen per head of the population). 
The interest and redemption service 
for this debt requires, altogether, 
4,620 million kronen half-yearly (that 
is, 9.2 billions per year). On the other 
side of the scales, we find the national 
property of the Austrian Republic, 


although it is not available, and, fur- 
ther, the various assets of the state 
itself. The latter are composed of the 
capital invested in the monopolies 
and national enterprises (estimated at 
about 96 billions kronen) and of all 
the other movable and immovable 
property under government adminis- 
tration (public office, buildings, inven- 
tories, etc.) for which no reliable basis 
for valuation is available. 


UNDER THE 
TeRMS OF THE PEACE TREATY OF 
Sr. GERMAIN 


But to fill the cup to the brim, 
Austria has been placed under the 
following additional obligations, re- 
sulting from the Peace Treaty, for 
one-half of the year 1921: balance of 
costs for the Vienna Section of the 
Reparations Commission, nominal 
value kronen, 250,000, 7.e., 32.8 mil- 
lion kronen under prevailing condi- 
tions (3.75 millions nominal value or 
303.8 million kronen for the corres- 
ponding half of 1920); further, a gov- 
ernment indemnification of two bil- 
lion kronen granted to Austrian debt- 
ors for losses incurred through their 
being bound over to redeem their 
foreign private pre-war debts up to 
former nominal value, and for the 
liquidation of Austrian property 
abroad; 200 million kronen for de- 
livering up materials of warfare; fi- 
nally, 1.4 million kronen to defray the 
costs of the International Danube 
Commission: altogether, a total sur- 
plus charge of 2,238 million kronen. 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Currency Problem of Austria 


By Dr. Emanvet H. 
Professor in the University of Vienna 


HE fate of Austrian currency 

best shows the serious conse- 
quences of the Peace Treaty and the 
dismemberment of the old Monarchy 
which formed a homogeneous simple 
territory as far as customs and cur- 
rency were concerned. At the begin- 
ning of the War, the currency of the 
old state was on the whole consolidated. 
By an appropriate exchange policy, 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank succeeded 
in maintaining the gold parity of its 
notes.' On July 23, 1914, the bank 
boasted a metal reserve of 1,589 mil- 
lion kronen and a bank note circulation 
of 2,130 millions; i.e., 75 per cent was 
covered in gold. During the War this 
relation sank as inflation increased. 
At the time of the break-down of 
Austria-Hungary, November, 1918, the 
circulation of bank notes amounted to 
35.6 billion kronen, the outstanding 
debts, Giroguthaben, to 7.1 billion; that 
is, the current liabilities amounted, 
altogether, to 42.7 billion kronen, cov- 
ered by the metal reserve only to the 
extent of eight-tenths of one per cent. 
Simultaneously, the value of the Aus- 
trian krone in the foreign markets 
rapidly depreciated. New York bills 
in Vienna which, at the end of August, 
1914, noted 5.12 kronen, rose at the 
end of 1915 to 7.85 kronen, the price 
of the dollar in Vienna; at the end of 
1916, to 9.56; after the break-down at 
the end of November, 1918, to 15.82; 
at the end of June, 1919, to 30.25; in 
October, 1919, to 108; in December, 
1919, to 155; in February, 1920, to 
250; in June, 1920, to 148; in October, 


1Irving Fisher, “‘ The Purchasing Power of 
Money,” New York, 1911. 


1920, to 405; in December, 1920, 
to 659; in April, 1921, to 666 and, on 
July 23, 1921, to 846 kronen. 

The dreadful depreciation of the cur- 
rency illustrated by these figures, set 
in with the break-down of the mone- 
tary unity and with the process of a 
total separation of the single Succes- 
sion States from the formerly uniform 
currency system of the Monarchy. 
This process of separation was also ac- 
companied by sad consequences for the 
bank notes of the other Succession 
States, though these were distinguished 
from the Austrian notes by being im- 
pressed with a stamp to show the coun- 
try to which they belonged. The rate 
of exchange of these notes sank like- 
wise below the level of that of the uni- 
form notes of former Austria in the 
foreign markets. The depreciation 
within the five small new currency 
units differed only in extent from that 
of Austria, and was, of course, modified 
according to the degree of the eco- 
nomic consolidation and equipment oc- 
casioned by the terms of the Peace 
Treaty. The first to begin with the 
currency separation was Jugo-Slavia, 
which on January 8, 1919, ordered the 
Austro-Hungarian notes on Jugo-Slav 
territory to be stamped witha national 
mark; Czecho-Slovakia followed suit 
by the law of February 25, 1919; then 
came Poland and, at last, Hungary in 
1920. 

All the Succession States carried out 
these measures without first trying to 
arrive at an agreement either with the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank or with the 
banks of neighboring countries, though 
an understanding with regard to an 
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organized separation of the currencies 
would have been best for all concerned. 
With the creation of independent na- 
tional currencies, their independent 
quotations were started in the foreign 
markets first on an approximately even 
basis and later, in 1919 and 1920, with 
an always greater differentiation to the 
detriment of the remaining and also 
nationally stamped Austrian currency. 
The figures in Table 1 show the enor- 
mous change in the value of the Aus- 
trian krone; here the rate of exchange 


lowed; the export, still prohibited. 
Up till now, the Auslandskronen have 
been quoted higher than the Inlands- 
kronen, since the former could be used 
for payment not only in Austria but 
also abroad, and as their available 
number is limited, while the latter may 
as a rule be used for payment or in- 
vestments in Austria only. Table 
2 shows the movement of the rate 
of exchange of the cheques on Vienna 
in Zurich (Auszahlung Wien, Geld- 
kurs), i.e., the rate of exchange of 


TaBLe 1 


Rate or ExcHance on Cueques on Zuricn VIENNA 


1918 1919 1920 1921 | 
cs 618.69 2,735.18 (5.) 12,590 
(22.) 13,925 


of the cheques on Zurich in Vienna 
shows the movement in Austrian kro- 
nen. (Where no specific date is stated, 
monthly average quotations are given.) 

A still more distinct language is 
spoken by the rates of exchange in the 
chief money markets of Europe: Zu- 
rich, Amsterdam and London. As 
Austria had prohibited the export of 
kronen bank notes with the purpose of 
stopping the overstocking of foreign 
markets (without, however, being able 
to prevent smuggling), a difference was 
produced between the rate of exchange 
of “inland kronen” Inlandskronen and 
“foreign kronen,” Auslandskronen. 
At present, the import of kronen is al- 


the Auslandskrone, while the rate of 
exchange of the dsterreichisch gestem- 
pelte Kronennoten (bank notes stamped 
by the Republic of Austria) has al- 
ways been some points lower than that 
of the Auslandskronen. Not until 


some time after the prohibition of im- . 


port embargo for kronen had been re- 
moved did the rate of exchange of the 
cheques on Vienna drop to the level of 
the kronen bank notes. 

This survey shows well enough that 
the real catastrophe of the rate of ex- 
change only took place after the War in 
the years 1919 and 1920. Before the 
separation of the currencies, the Aus- 
trian krone noted 42.50 centimes and 
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TABLe 2 


Creqves “Zuricu-VieENNA” at Zuricn (100 KRONEN AND CENTIMES) 


Month 
m. atidie =ultimo 1918 1919 1920 1921 
{m. 30.15 {m. 2.30 tog 1.22} 
u. 23.40 u 2.35 u. 1.30 
March | m. 24.00 m. 2.40 < m. 1.37} 
u. 2.70 u: 1.55 
_. u. 18.75 u. 2.70 u. 1.50 
$m. 21.00 $m. 2.70 jm. 1.30 
u. 18.75 u. 4.25 u. 1.35 
abd u. 18.50 u. 3.85 ju. 0.97 
jm. 16.50 | jm. 3.70 m. 0.82 
y u. 11.50 ju. 3.49} 21. 0.77 
u. 11.75 
‘2 u. 382.75 u. 4.00 
u. 30.50 du. 3.25 


even some time after the Revolution in 
the middle of the year 1919 (June 28, 
1919) it maintained a rate of 18.5 cen- 
times, a level which not even the bold- 
est financial plan on the part of Aus- 
tria or of the League of Nations would 
dream of reaching again. This proves 
that by a timely interference the dé- 
route of the Austrian exchange might 
have been inhibited or avoided en- 
tirely at much smaller sacrifices than 
are now demanded. It proves further, 
that this depreciation was brought 
about by the one-sided measures of the 
Succession States, which were carried 
through without the slightest regard 
for the Austro-Hungarian Bank or for 
the exchange of the notes left to Austria. 
Another reason was the enormous infla- 
tion of bank notes in Austria, herself, 


which became inevitable because of the 


financial wants of Austria, the terrible 
shortage of commodities, the rise of 
all prices, chiefly of those for imports, 
naturally caused by the depreciation 
itself, and so on in endless succession. 
Still the Austrian krone retains a 
higher purchasing power at home 
than abroad. 

But this one isolated fact which is 
favorable for the consumer, now be- 
gins to vanish, as the rise due to wild 
speculation with wares and foreign 
values has brought the prices of com- 
modities and wages almost on a par 
with those in foreign countries. In 
some cases they have even surpassed 
them. What this means while the 
Austrian krone is almost completely 
depreciated (on July 21, 1921: 0.77 
centimes at Zurich) can well be im- 
agined. So it came to pass that of late 
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even the Hungarian krone, which had 
always been valued lower, gained con- 
siderably over the Austrian krone 
on July 21, 1921: 1.85 centimes) so that 
the exchange of goods with this neigh- 
boring country was rendered much 
more expensive for Austria. 

The financial scheme of the League 
of Nations which was abandoned al- 
most as soon as it had been started 
could effect only a quite transient im- 
provement of the rate of exchange on 
the cheques on Vienna at Zurich 
to 1.70 centimes (April 16, 1921). 
Beside the continuous delay of the 
promised international credits, the 
Austrian rate of exchange was preju- 
diced by the news that the program 
of the delegates of the League of Na- 
tions provides for a stabilization of the 
rate of exchange only on the bases of 
one to two, that is, hardly above the 
present level. (But not even for this 
plan could the most necessary condi- 
tion, the suppression of the general 
mortgage laid on all the revenues of 
Austria by the peace terms, be ob- 
tained.) The presumable failure of 
such a scheme, even if it could be car- 
ried out with fewer sacrifices, was val- 
ued accordingly in the money market. 
Beside the repeal of the kronen import 
embargo and its consequence, the 
equalizing of the Auslands- and Inlands- 
krone depreciated the rate of exchange 
of the Auslandskrone, as the reason for 
its being valued higher was partly re- 
moved. Soon after, the rate of ex- 
change of kronen bank notes and 
cheques dropped rapidly to reach its 
lowest level on July 21, 1921. The 
sole consolation for this financial ruin 
of a country may perhaps be found in 
the fact that, on the same day the 
Polish mark, though from other causes, 
was rated at Zurich at only 0.32 cen- 
times and was somewhat nearer the 
low water mark. 

The situation of the Austro-Hun- 


garian Bank, as far as it has the func- 
tion of issuing notes for the Republic of 
Austria, has naturally become worse. 
The circulation of stamped Austrian 
bank notes already amounted to 50.14 
billion kronen on July 7, 1921, the 
other liabilities due immediately, to 
9.1 billions; these were covered by a 
mental reserve including gold bonds 
only up to 5,220,132 kronen. The 
principal assets are the treasury bonds 
issued by the government and pre- 
sented at the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
to the amount of 47.8 billion kronen. 
When in January, 1920 the Austrian 
bank notes inflation was disclosed for 
the first time apart from that of Hun- 
gary and that of the non-stamped 
and nationalized notes of the former 
Monarchy, the Austrian circulation 
amounted to only 13.2 billion kronen, 
whereas the gold reserve amounted to 
222.6 million (beside 11.4 millions gold 
bills and 57 million silver currency). 
The total bank notes circulation of the 
former Monarchy amounted to 35.6 
millions kronen at the end of 1918, i.e., 
previous to the real financial explana- 
tion. 

Table 3 shows the development of 
the bank note circulation in millions 
kronen. 

On top of all this, there came the 
liquidation which is forced upon the 
bank by article 206 of the Treaty of St. 
Germain. This was only actually be- 
gun in the year 1920. According to 
the wording of the Treaty the former 
managers of the bank, as the legitimate 
representatives of the shareholders and 
the Austrian and Hungarian govern- 
ment, are totally excluded from the 
liquidation, and only the liquidators 
nominated by the Reparations Com- 
mission are charged with the liquida- 
tion. The first difficult problem of 
liquidation concerned the remaining 
gold reserve of the bank (still 222.7 
millions kronen in gold on November 
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Taste 3 


INFLATION IN Nores tn AUSTRIA 


tsi: Metal Total Circulation Circulation 
‘7 Situation on reserve (incl. ,_ som of Austrian of Hungarian 
of cheques) circulation notes notes 

December 31, 1918... .. 342.65 
December 31, 1919... .. 297 .36 
January $1, 1920....... 291.08 56.772.8 
March 15, 1920........ 286.76 60.197.3 
November 15, 1920..... $25 .73* 74.124.4 25.977 .9 12.000.0 


* The fluctuations in the metal reserve are produced by the changing state of the gold cheques 
included (November 15, 1920: 46.6 billion) in the figures for the year 1921 most of the metal reserve 
is excluded or belongs to the liquidation stock. 


INFLATION IN Bank Nores my Austria AND HuncGary 


Austria Hungary 
cRpatien on Metal Circulation of Metal Circulation of 
etal reserve banknotes Metal reserve bankinates 
May 28, 1921.......... 5.06 44.2443 0.18 12.725.1 
May $1, 1081.......... 7.09 45 583.1 0.18 13.685 .6 
6.63 49 685.1 0.18 18.095.9 
5.22 50.142.6 0.18 17.923.8 


15, 1920; 46.6 millions gold bills on for- 
eign countries and 56.4 millions in sil- 
ver currency). 

Although only Austria and Hungaria 
and not the Succession States are liable 
for the foreign circulation of the old 
Austrian bank notes according to the 
Peace Treaty, all the Succession States 
try to make their claims on the gold 
reserve. By order of the Reparations 
Commission the bank handed over, to 
begin with, an amount of 65 million 
gold kronen to the liquidators out of 
which advances were given to the Suc- 
cession States. Austria received, after 
a credit already paid back to Holland 
had been deducted, about 8 million gold 
kronen. 

Concerning other problems, too, the 
enforcement of article 206 of the 


Treaty of St. Germain caused the 
greatest difficulties. It is now gener- 
ally acknowledged that the strict ap- 
plication of these decisions of the 
Peace Treaty cannot be carried 
through; the liquidators are now bring- 
ing about an agreement between the 
Succession States concerned, regarding 
the problem of recovery of the bank 
notes, the liabilities to the creditors of 
the notes, etc. But this attempt at 
some agreement encounters great diffi- 
culties in the Succession States, so that 
all these complicated legal and financial 
questions are waiting for settlement— 
much to the damage of the Austrian 
currency whose rate of exchange has to 
suffer by the uncertainty concerning 
finances and currency. A settlement 
will go far toward stabilization. 
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SUMMARY 


The whole situation of Austrian 
finance is not promising for, as we have 
seen, it is an immediate consequence of 
an unequal distribution of burdens at 
the creation of the new National States 
out of the ruins of the old Monarchy. 
Under these circumstances the bank 
note inflation appears as a necessary 
consequence of the general financial 
situation; as a matter of course, it con- 
tinues to depress the value of the cur- 
rency and forces up the price of 
all commodities. It is characteristic 
enough that neither the announce- 
ment of an “action of the League of 
Nations” and the financial program 
elaborated for this purpose, nor the 
promised credit of foreign values 
could bring about the expected im- 
provement on the kronen exchange in 
the foreign markets. On the contrary, 
shortly after, the Austrian krone suf- 
fered a slump down to 0.87 centimes 
(on cheques, Zurich-Vienna), and 
closed with 0.90 centimes for cheques 
and 0.79 centimes for stamped Aus- 
trian bank notes on July 3, 1921. 

We may infer from all these facts 
that preliminary to the introduction of 
a new currency, a rise of the Austrian 
kronen value must be the aim. By the 
accumulation of ample gold funds and 
suitable measures based on extensive 
instalments of credits from the League 
of Nations in all the principal money 
markets, the krone might be raised to 
equal 8 Swiss francs on the average, 
thus enabling Austria to trade freely 
with the surrounding National States. 
At the very lowest a rate of exchange of 
about 4 to 5 ought to be attained if a 
move toward reconstruction is to be 
made with any prospect of success. 
Subsequent only to having reached such 
a desirable basis by easy stages and 
within a suitable period of time so as 
to avoid any abrupt changes (endan- 


gering the export manufactures with 
the effects of a presumable slump), the 
introduction of a new currency and the 
stabilization of the new rate of ex- 
change might be attempted. This will 
necessitate a continuation of foreign 
support in future. The proposed res- 
pite of only twenty years before the 
enforcement of the right of a general 
mortgage on the Austrian revenue, will 
prove too short under these circum- 
stances as there must be a possibility 
of prolonging open foreign credits be- 
yond this period. 

An attempt at stabilization on the 
existing basis of 1 or 2 would allow only 
a hand to mouth existence in the pres- 
ent fashion, but not a definite reform. 
In the long.run the majority of the peo- 
ple will be unable to bear all the re- 
strictions of a mental, intellectual and 
physical nature. In this respect it may 
be important to point out particularly 
that the outward show of luxuries in 
Vienna by its numerous foreign visitors, 
does not allow any inference to be 
drawn as to the real standard of life of 
the laboring classes. If today love of 
pleasure and luxury are to be seen, if 
the restaurants, cafés, and pleasure re- 
sorts are crowded, it must be regarded 
as one of the sad symptoms attendant 
on any great crisis in any country. 
The lack of confidence in the constancy 
of the value of the currency leads to 
reckless spending as nobody likes to 
risk a lasting investment of capital or 
to save up money for the future. But 
it would be a great mistake to believe 
the true born Viennese rolls in luxury. 
In reality it is only the people who 
have enriched themselves during and 
after the War and who are now filling 
the ranks of the war-profiteers and 
speculators by making extraordinary 
gains in an unscrupulous manner, run- 
ning up the prices of all necessities of 
life, dealing in foreign values and con- 
tributing to the depreciation of the 
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Austrian krone. To a great extent this 
set of people is intermingled with for- 
eigners, chiefly former “ war-refugees”’ 
from Eastern Galicia and Bucovina, 
who, after having settled down in 
Vienna permanently, make the best of 
the prevailing conditions by accumu- 
lating riches. 

In this respect the low rate of ex- 
change has had the most serious con- 
sequences for Austria. It first led to 
selling off Austrian necessities, which 
wandered abroad frequently only to be 
re-imported after a time and sold at a 
high price when the shortage of com- 
modities became intolerable. This fav- 
orable opportunity over, an unre- 
strained speculation in foreign values 
and exchanges set in to the detriment 
of the rate of exchange and purchasing 
capacity of the krone at home and 
abroad. In Austria many of the para- 
sites described contribute vastly to- 
ward the rise in prices and there is no 
legal means to stop them or even to 
subject them to an effective taxation. 
Apart from this motley crowd of spec- 
ulators from home and abroad, the set 
securing the doubtful fame of Vienna 


.as a center of “luxuries and pleasures,” 


is formed of foreigners. They flock to- 
gether from the National States and 
the abnormally high purchasing power 
of their money makes Vienna the 
“cheapest city in ali the world” for 
them. Exactly like the sabove-men- 
tioned set of Austrian and foreign 
speculators they are in a position to 
satisfy a taste for the luxuries of life 
which is denied to the rest of the popu- 
lation. The restaurants, places of en- 
tertainment, big emporiums, theatres 
and even the places where serious art is 
cultivated reckon with the “new rich” 
as their chief customers, whereas the 
enjoyment of all the refinements of art 
and civilization is denied to the intel- 
lectual middle classes of the native 
population. 

The antagonism of the classes and 
masses has thus been intensified in an 
alarming degree. A new exceedingly 
low-bred social layer has come to the 
surface, the “new rich.” It will be a 
long and arduous task to heal the seri- 
ous economic, social and, last but not 
least, the injuries to ideals in the new 
Republic of Austria and this task will 
require the steady, organized assistance 
of the civilized countries of the West. 


CHAPTER VII 


Austrian Banks 
By Dr. Max 


Manager of the Wiener Giro-und Kassen-Verein, Vienna 


T was prophesied of Austrian Banks, 
that after the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy they would have 
greatly to reduce their establishments 
on account of the diminution of their 
sphere of action, the vastness of their 
organizations being wholly out of pro- 
portion to the requirements of crippled 
Austria. 


So far this hypothesis has been dis- 


proved by facts. The banks very soon 
had to extend their business, to in- 
crease their staff, to enlarge their prem- 
ises; and the turnover of the last’ 
financial year, where balance sheets are 
already available, shows a considerable 
surplus over that of preceding periods, 
a surplus, which is, of course, partly 
accounted for by the steady deprecia- 
tion of Austrian currency. 
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In the period immediately following 
the cessation of hostilities, the Austrian 
banks were chiefly busy carrying out 
measures of an economic nature 
(whether emanating from the state or 
from organizations and individuals) 
which were a consequence of arrange- 
ments made between Austria and the 
new states, such as the liability for 
state bonds, etc. But very shortly 
afterwards, proper banking set in in 
Vienna which, beginning with the 
business in stocks and foreign ex- 
changes, grew in intensity, and with the 
reconstruction of industry and trade 
soon embraced all departments of 
normal banks. 


Brancu REORGANIZATION IN NEW 
STATES 


A transformation and reorganization 
had to be worked out in the case of 
branches of Austrian banks situated in 
some of the new states where the poli- 
tical situation made it necessary to 
give to the branch of the Austrian bank 
the status of an independent institu- 
tion. The Czecho-Slovakian govern- 
ment, for instance, enacted restrictive 
regulations concerning the admission of 
branch establishments of foreign banks. 
Those which exist already must not 
carry on their business any longer than 
five years, and even this short lease 
is made subject to conditions. 

Under these circumstances, some 
Vienna banks preferred to reorganize 
their branches situated on Czecho- 
Slovakian territory and others are 
about todo the same. A similar policy 
is being adopted in the case of branches 
in what is now Poland and Jugo- 
Slavia. These new banks are, of 
course, to a certain extent controlled 
by their mother-institutions which hold 
a considerable portion of their shares 
and have come to special arrangements 
with them. On the other hand, 
Vienna banks have lately begun to add 


4 


to the number of their branches in 
provincial towns of Austria. This 
policy is a consequence of the fact that 
the peasantry, comparatively speaking, 
is much better off now-a-days than the 
town folk and that, in this sense, 
country places have gained in economic 
importance at the expense of the 
capital. 

Side by side with the branches of 
Vienna banks, however, new banks 
have arisen in the Succession States 
which were intended partly to cater to 
the special wants of the agrarian popu- 
lation and partly, also, to apply them- 
selves to the trade in foreign exchanges. 

The chief interest of Austrian banks 
centers in the financing of industry but 
of late, especially in the last year, 
the strongly increasing transit trade of 
Vienna has afforded opportunity for all 
sorts of banking transactions. What 
the industrial clients demanded of the 
banks was that they should be provided 
with capital for obtaining raw material 
and labor, the nominal cost of both hav- 
ing risen to exorbitant figures, and thus 
enabled gradually to resume their work 
in the home market and export trade. 
The close connection which has always 
existed in Austria between banks and 
industrial establishments greatly facili- 
tated that task and the latter could 
generally rely upon being backed up in 
case of need by their banks. On the 
other hand, many industrial under- 
takings have increased their capital 
generally with the assistance of banks 
which assisted willingly with a view 
to relieving the pressure on their own 
means which would otherwise have 
been taxed too highly. 


Srock ExcHaNnce DEALINGS 


Complicated problems of a technical 
and economic nature had to be solved 
by the banks through the constantly 
growing interest of the public in stock 
exchange dealings, a tendency which 
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has become peculiarly marked since 
the autumn of 1920, the banks making 
a point as far as lay in their power of 
keeping away mere gamblers from 
transactions in stocks and foreign 
exchanges. A comparison of figures 
published in the yearly reports of the 
Wiener Giro-und-Kassen-Verein for 
1918, 1919 and 1920 throws light on 
the increasing importance for banks 
and bankers of the exchange business. 
The Wiener Giro-und Kassen-V erein, it 
may be stated here, is entrusted with 
the technical liquidation of all dealings 
in stocks done at the Exchange and in 
addition to that, although there is also 
a Clearing Association of the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank, with the clearing 
between the various banks and bankers. 

The total turnover of the Wiener 
Giro-und Kassen-Verein amounted as 
follows : 

1. In kronen: 1918, 99,964,291; 
1919, 115,354,377; and 1920, 593,- 
214,985. 

2. In the number of checks drawn on 
the institution: 1918, 95,092; 1919, 
79,686; and 1920, 255,736. 

I may mention in this connection 
that the system of stock clearing which 
is employed at the Vienna Exchange, 
and which is carried out by the Wiener 
Giro-und-Kassen-Verein, is rather 
unique in its way. It is now being 
imitated in Prague and Budapest, and 
by far surpasses that customary in 
Paris and Berlin. This system makes 
it possible to clear gigantic turnovers 
in a very short time with a staff rela- 
tively small. Leaving other causes out 
of the question, it would appear that 
this high efficiency is one of the reasons 
why stock exchanges in the new states 
did not develop intensively. It is a 
fact that organization and technical 
superiority play a far bigger part than 
is commonly thought. The security 
warranted by a thoroughly efficient 
clearing is of decisive influence for the 
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development and the importance of the 
Exchange. 

In other respects, also, for instance 
in their safes and treasure vaults which 
are constructed according to the newest 
and most approved systems, Vienna 
banks stand on a remarkably high 
level. Vienna boasts of the most 
modern bank palaces. I need mention 
only the Wiener Bank-Verein, the 
Niederésterreichische Escompte-Gesell- 
schaft and the stately pile of the Credit 
Anstalt, which is not yet finished. On 
a great number of other bank premises, 
reconstructions and improvements 
have been effected. This modern con- 
struction in addition to their splendid 
organization and their highly trained 
staff makes Vienna banks extremely 
capable economic instruments. 


ForeiGN EXxcHANGES 


The disruption of the currency which 
set in shortly after the collapse of the 
Monarchy and in consequence of which 
the new states evolved separate money 
standards has greatly stimulated deal- 
ings in foreign exchanges in Austria. 
Such dealings, contrary to what was 
the case up to the autumn of 1920, 
are now free of government restrictions. 
There is a clearing in foreign exchanges 
under the supervision and guidance of 
the Devisenzentrale, State Office for 
Regulating the Trade in Foreign Ex- 
changes, which since its coming into 
existence has been able, with very few 
exceptions, to procure to industry and 
commerce those foreign exchanges 
which they required. Restrictive reg- 
ulations, however, are still in force with 
regard to the Austrian krone which is 
transferable from one “inland” ac- 
count to another only. Its transfer to 
a “foreign” account is subject to the 
granting of a special permit by the 
Devisenzentrale. 

The fact that since this time last 
year so many new banks and banking 
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houses have been established, all de- 
pendent upon making a profit out of 
the trade in foreign exchanges, will 
alone serve to show that Vienna has 
become an important center for the 
trade in this commodity. 

Balance sheets of the larger banks, 
for 1920, as far as they were available 
up to time of writing, are shown in 
Table 1. 

An examination of these figures will 
give a clear insight into the economic 
situation of the moment which is charac- 
terized by a large gross revenue, high 
working expenses, enormous taxation 
and large pecuniary requirements of 
customers. A brisk demand for stocks 
has been alluded to above as being typi- 
cal of the last few years. This tendency 
has created interest abroad in Austrian 
stocks and as a natural consequence, a 
still stronger demand at home. 


INFLUX OF ForEIGN CAPITAL 


Austrian economists have been 
watching this phenomenon with some- 
what mixed feelings. A general clear- 
ance sale was ironically spoken of in 
connection therewith, and fear was 
entertained in some quarters lest 
Austria’s industry and banks pass 
completely under foreign control. As 
far as can be judged now, however, the 
influx of foreign capital has proved 
beneficial to Austrian concerns; for it 
must not be overlooked that the Peace 
Treaty had brought Austria into a 
position which made her completely 
incapable of surmounting by her own 
strength the numerous restrictions and 
impediments to trade with other coun- 
tries, and a resumption of relations 
was made possible only by the inter- 
ested assistance of foreign capital. 

On the other hand, from the point 
of view of foreign capitalists it may be 
said that investments in culturally and 
industrially developed Austria stand 
an excellent chance of proving advan- 


tageous. Many industrial undertak- 
ings and banks involve shares of foreign 
capital, a Belgian and an American 
group being at present interested in 
the Wiener Bank Verein and in the 
Credit Anstalt fiir Handel und Gewerbe, 
respectively; French capital, in the 
Boden-Credit Anstalt and in the Wiener 
Kommerzialbank, and Italian financial 
circles, in the Niederésterreichische 
Escompte-Gesellschaft. Two banks, 
viz., the Lénderbank and the Anglo- 
oesterreichische Bank, are the object 
of special state legislation. It is in- 
tended to convert the Lénderbank 
into a French and the Anglo-oester- 
reichische Bank into a British banking 
institution, and to transfer their head- 
quarters to Paris and London respec- 
tively; but this change of nationality 
has to be authorized by the Austrian 
legislature. Bills to that effect are at 
present under parliamentary discussion. 

Foreign interest in Austrian banks 
generally took shape when, and where 
a bank was about to raise its capital. 
Raising of the capital had continually 
to be resorted to, in intervals of 
various duration, these last two years, 
in order to balance the depreciation of 
money which had its counterpart in 
the enormously increased figures of all 
bank transactions. It is only fair to 
say, however, that such measures were 
decided upon and finally taken very 
cautiously and did not by a long way 
keep pace with the depreciation of the 
currency. Table 2 shows the increase 
of capital of the various banks. 


Rate or ExcHaNnGce 


The favorable opinion of the Ex- 
change in regard to these transactions 
is proved by the fact that the new 
shares were invariably taken over 
smoothly and that the syndicates for 
their issue were very short-lived. 
Another proof is furnished by the 
exchange value of shares. 
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TABLE 2 


INCREASE IN THE Capirat or Important BANKS 


Institut 1914 1917 1918 1920 sand 3. 
Anglobank 100,000,000} 130,000,000; 150,000,000} 200,000,000) 300,000,000 
Bankverein.......... 150,000,000; 150,000,000} 180,000,000! 300,000,000; 300,000,000 
Boden-Credit-Anstalt. ..... 54,000,000 63,000,000 75,000,000; 105,000,000) 150,000,000 
Centralbank d. deutsch. 

Spark b 30,000,000 30,000,000 50,000,000 80,000,000; 120,000,000 
Credit Anstalt............ 150,000,000} 170,000,000} 200,000,000} 320,000,000} 400,000,000 
Depositenbank Sin 33,000,000 60,000,000 80,000,000) 300,000,000} 300,000,000 
Escomptegesellsch . .... . .. 110,000,000} 100,000,000} 100,000,000} 150,000,000} 150,000,000 
130,000,000} 130,000,000} 160,000,000} 160,000,000) 160,000,000 
50,000,000} 66,000,000} 80,000,000} 180,000,000} 200,000,000 
70,000,000} 100,000,000} 100,000,000} 150,000,000} 200,000,000 
Verkehrsbank ...... 50,400,000} 65,000,040) 75,040,000) 175,000,000) 175,000,000 
Kommerzialbank.........} ........ 30,000,000} 45,000,000} 150,000,000} 150,000,000 
Wr. Lombard-u Escompte- 

10,000,000 15,000,000 20,000,000; 100,000,000) 100,000,000 


The favorable opinion of bank shares 
entertained in competent quarters is, 
of course, largely due to their lucra- 
Table 3 shows the percent- 


tiveness. 


age of dividend paid by banks. 


IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS 


The preceding sketch will not leave 
on the mind of the reader an adequate 


AMouNT OF THE DrvipDENDs, IN Per By ImMportTANT BANKS 


impression of the task set before 
Austrian banks unless he remembers 
constantly how their will to work and 
their efforts to revert to normal busi- 


ness have to struggle against the 
obstacles erected by the Treaty of St. 


Germain. 


TABLe 3 


The budgetary position of 
the state, and in connection therewith 
the currency question, the economic 


Institut 1913 1915 1917 1919 1920 

Anglo-ésterr. Bank........ 81/3 83/4 10 5/6 10 
Wiener Bank-Verein..... . 7 81/2 81/2 12 
Boden-Credit-Anstalt . . . . . 20 20 22 20 20 
105/8 10 123/16 117/8 15 
Escompte-Gesellschaft . ... 101/2 11 12 12 14 
71/2 6 6 
81/2 71/2 9 9 ll 
Centralbank d. deutsch. 

5 41/2 51/2 61/2 8 
Depositenbank........... 81/2 81/2 93/4 10 121/2 
CERT 9 7 91/2 10 121/2 
Allg. Verkehrsbank..... .. 7.85 63/7 84/7 10 12.85 
Wr. Lombard-u. Escompte- . 

ee 61/2 5 5 5 
Wr. Kommerzialbank gegr. 

6 8 10 
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policy of the new states, the financial 
arrangements to be made with them, 
the payment of pre-war debts (espe- 
cially kronen debts) constitute so many 
problems which the managers of Aus- 
trian banks have always to keep 
before them and which continually 
remind them that the _ greatest 
efforts are needed to surmount these 
difficulties. 

Austria is a small country, but it is 
to be doubted whether even among the 
larger countries of the world there can 


HE transport system of Austria is 

not the necessary effect of an 
economic evolution; it is indeed, like 
the state itself, nothing but the torso, 
the western fragment of a once united 
system. Vienna, the former center of 
traffic, is now situated, with all its 
central apparatus, on the periphery of 
a small country. This fact should not 
be overlooked in considering the trans- 
port system and the separate means of 
transportation. 


AustTrRIAN 


The total railway net of the Austrian 
state railways has, including the small 
railways, a length of 6,940.05 kilome- 
ters; of these 3,415.79 kilometers called 
Bundesbahnen fall to the share of rail- 
ways in the possession of the govern- 
ment; 302.45 kilometers, to railways 
belonging to private societies but 
’ operated for the government, and 
836.76 kilometers, to state railways 
operated by private individuals; so 
that 4,555 kilometers are at present 
operated by the state. 

The length of the private railways 


be found one upon which is incumbent 
the solution of so many complicated 
problems as confront this advanced 
post of western culture in Central 
Europe. It is therefore only’ natural 
that an appreciation of the Austrian, 
or more especially the Vienna, question 
should take this fact into account. 
Conditions in Austria have become 
sufficiently consolidated to make clear- 
ly discernible the economic bearing of 
the problem as shown in the balance 
sheet of the banks. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Traffic and Transport in Austria 
Compiled by the Ministry for Transport and Traffic 


amounts now to 921.81 kilometers. 
The share of the Siidbahn Gesellschaft, 
whose total line was formerly in Austria 
and extended over 2,334 kilometers 
from Vienna to Triest, amounts now in 
Austria only to 703 kilometers, but the 
company has the administration of 195 
kilometers of local railways in Lower 
Austria and Styria. The Aspang rail- 
way, 87 kilometers, Vienna-Aspang, is 
administrated by a shareholders’ com- 
pany. Independent local railways ex- 
tend to a total amount of 1,072 kilo- 
meters. 

In old Austria there were over 25 
kilometers of small railways moved by 
steam, 362 kilometers, by electricity, 
and 1.24 kilometers of cable roads. 

Only the following railways of the 
Austrian Republic have not been di- 
minished: the western lines (Vienna- 
Bregenz, Vienna-Passau) and the line 
to the south (Vienna-Villach-Tarvis) 
at the Italian frontier. The Siidbahn- 
Gesellschaft carries traffic only to the 
Jugo-Slavian frontier at Spielfeld, 
though its lines go further on over 
Jugo-Slavian and Italian territories, 
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until they reach Triest, part of the 
former Austrian Monarchy. Two of 
the principal junctions have fallen to 
the lot of the Succession States, i.e., 
Marburg to Jugo-Slavia and Franzens- 
feste to Italy. 


New Frontier Lines AND THE 
RaILWAys 


To remove the disadvantages of the 
present frontier lines, the countries now 
having parts of the Siidbahn, Austria, 
Italy, Jugo-Slavia, have concluded an 
agreement, the so-called Regime Provi- 
soire, which has to remain in force until 
afinal solution of the Siidbahn problem. 
This agreement secures the Siidbahn 
an independent continuation and uni- 
formity. For the administration of the 
Siidbahn the same regulations are in 
force as for the state railways. The 
question of the employers, also, is 
managed in the same manner. 

Of the northern and eastern lines, 
the Nordbahn (Vienna-Krakau), Nord- 
westbahn (Vienna-Prag-Tetschen-Bod- 
enbach) and Franz-Josefsbahn (Vienna- 
Prague and Vienna-Eger), but frag- 
ments of 41 to 164 kilometers belong to 
Austria. By the fixation of the fron- 
tiers by the Peace Treaty, the transit 
stations, Gmiind, Znaim, Grussbach 
and Lundenburg, which are provided 
with the accommodations necessary to 
centers of traffic, were given over to the 
Czecho-Slovakian Republic. In conse- 
quence, those parts of the railway lines 
which remain in Austria lack stations 
able to collect and to dispose of the 
flood of goods coming into that country. 
The technical plants of the Gmiind and 
Lundenburg stations were especially 
accommodated to the traffic in the 
direction of Vienna, in which direction 
went heavily loaded freight trains; 
over these lines, the large coal trans- 
ports were brought from the Czechian 
and Silesian coal districts having a 
large export industry. 


It was a natural consequence of the 
formation of new states that customs 
frontiers should be erected, which 
render passenger and freight traffic 
from Vienna to Hungary and Roumania, 
and vice versa, by the means of pass- 
port and customs duties, much more 
difficult, and indeed, condemn the 
double-railed mainline, Vienna-March- 
egg, formerly very much used, to total 
lack of traffic, the traffic from Hungary 
passing Bruck on the Leitha though that 
line is of smaller capacity. Some im- 
provements in the traffic of the Succes- 
sion States have been made by different 
conferences; the final removal of the 
many remaining traffic difficulties be- 
tween these states will be the task of 
the International Conference in Porto- 
rose, planned for September.! 

The unfavorable development of 
railway traffic caused by the War, and 
its consequences from which not even 
the victorious countries have been 
spared, naturally was felt very heavily 
by the Austrian railways. The Aus- 
trian railways were reduced by the 
Treaty of St. Germain to the Alpine 
lines, which labor under difficult grade- 
building and traffic conditions, and are 
not much frequented. The Austrian 
railways were further weakened by the 
tendencies of the Succession States to 
withdraw from traffic relations dating 
back for centuries, while, on the other 
hand, the Peace Treaty imposed heavy 
burdens on all Austrian roads for the 
benefit of the Succession States. Fur- 
thermore, the continued depreciation 
of the currency in Austria and the 
continual drop in the purchasing power 
of the Austrian krone abroad, immense- 
ly increased the expenditure for salaries 
and, still further, the expenditure for 
materials, while the limit for raising the 
tariff was soon reached, due to the 


1 Editor’s note. This chapter was compiled 
in July. 
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pauperization of the masses. But the 
greatest increase in expenditure was 
caused by the loss of the coal supply 
districts brought about by the Peace 
Treaty. This loss resulted not only in 
the dependency of the Austrian coal 
supply on the good-will of the neighbor- 
ing states, which compel Austria to 
take coal of low grade, but also, because 
of the extraordinary low rate of the 
Austrian exchange abroad, in the rais- 
ing of the price of coal to 180 times the 
pre-war price. 

The bad business results to which 
this condition must lead are indicated 
by the following figures concerning the 
state railways which form the greatest 
part of the Austrian railway net and 
therefore determine the general pros- 
pect for the entire system. According 
to the preliminary budget for the pres- 
ent year—definite balances have not 
yet been published—an expenditure of 
16.6 billions kronen stands against an 
annual revenue of 7.8 billions kronen 
(chiefly transport returns) so that, 
including the .4 billions kronen for inter- 
est and redemption of railway debt, we 
find a deficit of 9.2 billions. Of the 
total expenditure about 8 billions kronen 
fall to the share of salaries, etc., the 
rest, to the share of materials. Half of 
this expenditure for materials is de- 
signed for the coal for trains, and of 
this, in consequence of the bad rate of 
exchange, more than three billions 
kronen are accounted for in losses 
caused by the currency depreciation, 
which would be spared if the peace 
parity were reached. 

A lasting improvement in this situa- 
tion can be produced only by the recon- 
struction of economic life and the 
abolition of the impediments to traffic. 
The Austrian railways are endeavoring, 
either by the utmost reduction in ex- 
penditure or by far-reaching raise of 
revenue to oppose a further diminution 
of working capacity and revenues. 


SALARIES AND EMPLOYMENT 


The Austrian state railways employ 
about 90,000 persons. Of these about 
75,000 are definitely employed with 
annual salaries, and 15,000 are assist- 
ants, whose employment is revocable 
and who have only day wages. 

The payment of definite employes 
consists of a regular salary, plus extra 
salary graduated according to locality; 
that is, these employes may be divided 
into five groups whose pay varies accord- 
ing to the price level of the different 
places of employment. For instance, 
this extra salary amounts to 100 percent 
of the regular salary in Vienna, and in 
the locality of the lowest paid group, to 
only 40 per cent. The wages of the as- 
sistants, too, differ according to group- 
ing. In addition, all railway employes 
now receive “extra dearth remunera- 
tions”’ by fixed rates, i.e., extra dearth 

emunerations and extra remunerations 
for the members of the family, which 
are reduced with the diminution of price 
level. 

The payment of definite railroad 
employes in the tenth year of employ- 
ment in Vienna, the family consisting 
of a wife and one child, amounts yearly 
(regular salary, extra pay according to 
locality of employment, extra dearth 
remunerations and “‘family-members 
remunerations”’ included) to: 


Kronen 
For employes with academic training 
(engineers, etc.) . 
For employes with intermediate-school 
learning (employes in the railway 
stations or in the administrative 
For engine-drivers.................. 77.404 
or railway guards................. 71.888 


The employes used in the traffic 
service, itself, are given shares of the 
working result, according to their 
different work, in the form of set prices 
(piece-work). Piece-work is introduced, 
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particularly in manual and technical 
work, as premiums, especially in the 
actual traffic and train service. 

All questions concerning the employes 
as a whole or in their separate cate- 
gories, or affecting the character of 
fundamental regulations; further, all 
measures concerning social or economic 
institutions for the employed, and, 
finally and all matters concerning the 
pensions of employes, are regulated by 
mutual consent of the authority passing 
the regulation and the elected repre- 
sentative of the employed. 

As far as the up-keep is concerned, 
long neglected during the War, the 
railways could make up for the loss of 
time, but insurmountable difficulties 
still prevent extensive building activity. 
Only the principal problems, such as 
the establishment of institutions neces- 
sitated by the fixation of new frontiers 
and new traffic directions and the 
erection of buildings for the employes, 
can be considered. Then, too, lines 
must be provided to meet an increased 
pressure of 16 tons on the axle (Achs- 
druck) and on main lines, 20 tons. 

The traffic policy of the state rail- 
ways has to some extent a fiscal char- 
acter, in that it varies according to the 
financial situation of the state. The 
passenger and the freight tariffs have 
been raised at several times and reach 
a considerable height. The freight 
tariff has already surpassed the world 
parity (currency depreciation). In 
general, on the state railways and the 
more important private lines, the 
freight rates have increased 150 times, 
the passenger tariff, 100 times the pre- 
war rate. Direct tariffs for the traffic 
with foreign countries could not be 
fixed on account of the fluctuating 
situation. 

Further, on account of the extraordi- 
nary conditions it was impossible to 
put into force, unreduced, the norms 
of the International Convention, these 


being in pre-war time the general legis- 
lative basis of the international railway 
freight traffic. The difficulties men- 
tioned have brought about the conclu- 
sion of special agreements between 
Austria and the Succession States, 
providing for the application measures 
adopted by the Convention of Berne 
with some exceptions and restrictions. 
Only concerning the traffic between the 
Austrian and the Czecho-Slovakian 
Republic was it possible to put the 
agreement in force without restrictions, 


ELECTRIFICATION PROJECTS AND THE 
RaILWways 


As Austria is almost entirely depend- 
ent for her coal supply upon foreign 
sources, after the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy it was 
the first care of the railway administra- 
tion to make use of the inland water 
powers for the railways. At once 
necessary technical and legal measures 
were taken concerning the Salzburg- 
Innsbruck-Bregenz line to the fron- 
tier, the Tauernrailway (Schwarzbach- 
St. Veit-Attnang-Puchheim) and the 
Salzkammergutrailway. Theexecution 
of these measures began immediately. 

In the foreground stands the Inns- 
bruck-Bludenz line (Arlberg railway) 
which is especially adapted for electri- 
fication because of the intensity of its 
traffic, its steepness, the large water 
powers near to it, and its long distance 
from the coal districts. The water 
power works of the Rutz near Inns- 
bruck and of the Spullersea in Vor- 
arlberg are also destined for railway 
use and the work of electrification 
has already begun. The railway 
line Salzburg-Schwarzbach-St. Veit and 
Schwarzbach-St. Veit-Spittal at the 
Millstittersea, too, is to be supplied with 
electric power from the power stations 
of Stubach and Mallnitz and the 
construction of both stations has 
already been started. 
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The building of electric engines has 
begun, passenger train engines, engines 
for lighter express trains and freight 
trains (two put together can draw 
even the heavy trains) and freight train 
engines for heavy freight trains on the 
steep line of the Arlberg. 

The financial issue is a very difficult 
part of the electrification problem. A 
law provides for long term investment 
loans, especially with the help of foreign 
capital. But, up until now, these 
could not be realized and, therefore, 
the expenses had to be met by govern- 
ment means. However, the State 
Railways Administration hopes that the 
credit action of the League of Nations 
may change the present situation and 
provide Austria with the means neces- 
sary for electrification. 


INLAND NAVIGATION 


Of the Austrian waterways, the 
Danube and some of its tributaries and 
the lakes of the Alps are used for navi- 
gation. But only the navigation on 
the Danube is of real importance. 
The first Austrian navigation project 
was the Erste Donau-Dampfschiffahrts- 
Gesellschaft. It possessed at the end 


- of 1920, 146 steamships with 69,690 


H.P. and 887 trackers, and, later on. 
floating docks, hoists, etc. In these 
figures are comprised the ships on 
which embargoes were laid or which 
were sunk, during the War, so that it 
will only be possible to state the real 
number of ships after the execution of 
the Peace Treaty. In the year 1920 
the steamships could registrate 77,965 
hours of passage and 772,877 kilometers, 
the trackers, 1,038 kilometers. In 
1913, the last year before the War, 
these posts amounted to 272,556 hours 
and 2,709,310 kilometers and 4,679,444 
kilometers of trackers. The passenger 
movement amounted in the year 1913 
to 741,594 persons. The Erste Donau- 
Dampfschiffahrt-Gesellschaft possesses 


shipyards in Korneuburg and Obuda 
(Hungary), coal mines in Pécs (Hun- 
gary), a railway line from Mohacs to 
Pécs, and further shipping places along 
the Danube; the modern shipping place 
of Vienna is particularly remarkable. 


Sea NAVIGATION 


According to Article 225 of the 
Treaty of St. Germain, Austria, having 
no seacoast at all, yet has the right to 
hold a merchant fleet at sea. A law 
dated March 17, 1921 makes the 
necessary legal provisions for its flag- 
ging right. 


Post 


All legislation concerning the post 
and its administration falls within the 
sphere of the government. The ad- 
ministration is led by state officials and 
the highest post board is a department 
of the ministry for traffic and transport, 
whose chief is general manager of the 
post. 

To the post administrations of Vien- 
na, Graz, Klagenfurt, Linz and Inns- 
bruck, belong 2,100 post offices and 
2,120 branch post offices. Eleven 
hundred post offices send rural post- 
men out to carry letters, parcels, ete. 
into the country. There are further 
travelling posts and numerous post- 
men. 

All post offices are central receiving 
offices for the post office savings bank. 
Of these, 1,725 post offices attend also 
to the telegraph and 1,350 to the tele- 
phone. The number of the officials 
amounted on December 31, 1920 to 
9,691, of whom 219 were versed in 
jurisprudence and 22,876 subaltern 
officials, workmen, etc. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 


The Austrian telegraph and tele- 
phone is administrated by the govern- 
ment, i.e., one department of the 
ministry of traffic and _ transport. 
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Directly under its administration are 
the chief telegraph offices in Vienna, 
Graz, Innsbruck, Linz and Klagenfurt. 
After the union of the Burgenland 
(Western Hungary) with the Republic 
of Austria according to the Peace 
Treaty of St. Germain, a further chief 
telegraph office in Odenburg will be 
added. 

Next follow the independent tele- 
graph and telephone offices. In Vienna 
there exists a central telegraph station 
with 36 simple Hughes apparatus, 40 
Hughes duplex aparatus, 4 double- 
fold Baudot apparatus, 3 twofold Bau- 
dot apparatus, 7 Siemens telegraph ap- 
paratus (Duplex), etc. 

Besides, there are in Vienna and the 
provinces seventy-six independent tele- 
graph offices. The whole net of wire 
includes cables of the length of 48,000 
kilometers, covering distances of 18,000 
kilometers. The telephone communi- 
cation is administrated by thirty-three 
independent telephone offices includ- 
ing 79,467 main partners and 40,054 
secondary partners. 

Altogether, 11,500 persons belong to 


the telegraph and telephone adminis- 
tration, of whom 500 are in the ad- 
ministrating and in the _ building 
service. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION 


The state of aerial navigation in 
Austria has been determined by the 
Treaty of St. Germain. According to 
the terms of this treaty, all army aero- 
nautic material, airships, motors, han- 
gars, balloons and so on, had to be de- 
livered to the Allied and Associated 
Powers and those not ordered for for- 
eign transport, destroyed. 

Since Austria had no private air- 
ships, her aeronautic activity is at 
present at a standstill. Its renewal 
will be possible only after the removal 
of the prohibition to build, to import 
or to export airships and their parts. 
The Paris Conference of the Allied 
Powers is willing to give to the Aus- 
trian government hangars and other 
aeronautic equipment for the supply of 
four aviation fields, Aspern, near 
Vienna, Thalerhof, near Graz, Klagen- 
furt and Innsbruck. 


CHAPTER IX 
The Manufactures of the Republic of Austria 


By Dr. ScHILDER 


Secretary of the Commercial Museum of Vienna and Privatdocent at the 
University of Vienna 


N those provinces which in Novem- 
ber, 1918, united toform the state of 
German Austria, the later Republic of 
Austria, there existed all sorts of manu- 
factures in pre-war times, which con- 
tinued even through the war. Simple 
handicrafts and repairing work were to 
be found in both town and country, 
beside gigantic industrial concerns, 
such as the Osterreichische Alpine 
Montangesellschaft with its mines, 


iron forges and iron industries in 
Northern Styria and Carinthia; the 
Aktiengesellschaft Krupp at Berndorf 
for the manufacture of manifold ob- 
jects of base metals; the Steyrer Waf- 
fen und Kraftwagenfabrik, arms and 
motor-car industry; the Puchschen 
Fahrradwerke, motorcycle works in 
Graz; the Lokomotivfabrik in Wiener 
Neustadt; the two railway carriage 
factories in Vienna and Graz; the 
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Véslauer Kammgarnspinnerei, long 
wool spinning mills, and the large 
breweries at Schwechat, near Vienna, 
and at Puntigam, near Graz. 

During war-time some of these indus- 
tries such as the metal and chemical 
factories, leather and shoe industries, 
were particularly flourishing  inas- 
much as they had to supply military 
requirements and were not totally cut 
off from the supply of raw materials. 
During the War, also, several state 
enterprises were added to private 
manufactures. These state  enter- 
prises were partly new projects and 
partly enlargements, like the Arsenal 
in Vienna, the ammunition works in 
Wollersdorf and Blumau, etc. 

Between the two extremes, i.e., be- 
tween handicrafts and the great manu- 
factures, were large numbers of various 
factories of medium size. The War 
put an end to many of these smaller 
concerns either through their man- 
agers’ being called to arms, or through 
want of raw materials; on the other 
hand, if their directors happened to be 
exempt from military service, or if 
the concern itself could be managed by 
women and did not lack raw materials, 
many of these medium sized manu- 
facturers flourished as never before. 


Errects oF THE TREATY OF St. 
GERMAIN 


During the War established condi- 
tions underwent a great change which 
manifested itself in the adaptation of 
factories to the production of war re- 
quirements, in the lack of raw ma- 
terials, in government prohibition on 
the manufacture of luxuries, etc. 
Then, after the War, the distribution 
of old Austria among the Succession 
States by the terms of the Treaty of 
St. Germain, in many cases had a detri- 
mental effect on the industries remain- 
ing in the Republic of Austria. For 
example, sufficient spinning mills and 
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finishing works but by far too few 
looms are at disposal of the textile 
manufactures. The tanneries lack the 
supply of skins and tanning materials 
from the agricultural and forest dis- 
tricts of former Austria-Hungary. 
The important iron mines and smelt- 
ing works in the Austrian Alpine prov- 
inces miss the necessary coal supply 
from the mining districts, which now 
belong to Czecho-Slovakia. 

Still another effect of the treaty 
made itself disagreeably felt: namely, 
the fact that many of the great manu- 
factures had always had their seats in 
Vienna but their factories, mines, etc., in 
those parts of former Austria-Hungary 
at present belonging to Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Poland, Rumania, Jugo- Slavia or 
Italy. In these outlying districts, as 
it happened, circumstances in pre-war 
times afforded better prospects for 
industrial work: an abundance of raw 
materials, semi-manufactured goods 
and fuel; favorable lines of communi- 
cation for export trade; moderate 
wages; low land prices and rents; 
occasionally, also, a lower taxation. 
Very often, indeed, only the commercial 
managements had their seat in Vienna. 


MANUFACTURE OF LUXURIES IN 
VIENNA 


The disadvantages of thé breaking- 
up of the former great Austro-Hunga- 
rian economic and customs unit were 
less felt by the manufactures of luxuries 
and objects of art in Vienna. Here at 
the Capital, such manufactures derived 
certain advantages from the general 
conditions in the great metropolis 
which were to be found scarcely else- 
where within Austria-Hungary; i.e., an 
innate and refined taste, a special skill 
in arts and crafts, surroundings en- 
couraging such faculties and talents 
and comparatively wealthy and pleas- 
ure-seeking customers. Vienna, in 
consequence, has been able to develop 
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art objects to compare with the well 
known articles of Paris. In Vienna 
such products go by the name of fancy 
goods (Galanteriewaren) and comprise a 
great number of objects for daily use 
and ornaments made of the most 
varied materials. 


Beside fancy goods made of leather, 


trunk articles, and saddler’s wares, 
these are knick-knacks, smoker’s req- 
uisites, stationery, articles for office use, 
cutlery, decorative buttons, lamps and 
candlesticks, high class toys, turned and 
carved objects made of ivory, mother 
of pearl, tortoise shell, horn, gabalith 
celluloid, soap-stone, marble, fine wood 
and base metals (especially bronze and 
other alloys of tin, zinc, nickle and 
copper) including wrought iron. The 
objects of art made of silver, gold and 
platinum rank with the jewelry and 
church vessels for the fabrication of 
which Vienna has long been renowned. 
Another group of art objects is formed 
by art fabrics and clothes, elegant 
gowns and underwear for ladies and 
children, carpets, fancy shoes, furs, 
feathers for trimming and artificial 
flowers, felt hats and art needle-work 
on cambric. 

fe must further enumerate among 
the manufacture of luxuries at Vienna, 
musical instruments (especially pianos), 
billiard tables, fancy stationery, more 
particularly notepaper, envelopes, 
albums, visiting cards, view-cards, 
pictures and engravings, maps, wicker 
articles, high class furniture, and the 
products of the film manufactures, 
which have gained much importance 
because of the possibilities for exporta- 
tion after the War. For the rest, 
manufactures of luxuries are also to be 
found outside of Vienna in other cities 
of the Republic of Austria, as for in- 
stance, stained glass at Innsbruck, 
potteries in Upper-Austria (Salzkam- 
mergut), wood carvings in a number of 
the Alpine districts, etc. 


Another consequence of the new 
demarcation of Austria was frequently 
observed in certain branches of in- 
dustrial life which in the times of the 
old dual monarchy worked chiefly for 
home markets in a rather lax manner 
encouraged by protectionism. These 
manufactures were suddenly turned 
into export industries, within the 
narrowed customs and _ economic 
boundaries of the Austrian Republic. 
It is true that for some of these in- 
dustries adaptation to new conditions 
was facilitated by the fact that the rate 
of exchange of the Austrian krone in 
foreign countries dropped faster than 
the wages and other working costs of 
the industries went up in Austria. 


Foretcn Arp To MANUFACTURES 


In many instances not a few foreign 
firms were induced to avail themselves 
of the Austrian industries for the fin- 
ishing up of various raw materials and 
semi-manufactured goods. For in- 
stance, German publishers made use of 
Austrian printing offices; Swiss packers, 
of the slaughter houses in the Austrian 
province of Vorarlberg. In the chap- 
ter on “Customs Policy,” is given a 
more uetailed description of this finish- 
ing up trade and of the means employed 
by the government to encourage it 
with the help of the customs and 
credit policy. 

Besides, Austrian manufactures were 
allowed to profit by the short re- 
construction boom, which set in im- 
mediately after the Armistice and ended 
in the spring of 1920 to make room for 
an international economic crisis. 

Austrian industry was the more in 
need of such aid as it had to labor 
under a number of very unfavorable 
conditions. In the first instance, we 
must mention the lack of raw material, 
semi-manufactured goods and fuel. 
This, again, would seem a consequence 
of other grievances, especially the 
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limiting of the Republic of Austria to a 
territory but moderately rich in natural 
resources and the political isolation of 
Austria, caused by the policy of the 
other Succession States, particularly of 
Czecho-Slovakia. It should not be 
overlooked, either, that the rapid depre- 
ciation of the currency increased the 
purchasing power of foreign countries 
in Austrian markets and the conse- 
quent possibilities of selling Austrian 
products, while the purchasing power 
of Austrian manufacturers for foreign 
raw materials and semi-manufactured 


goods was sensibly diminished. 
Tue Coat SHORTAGE 


The shortage of coal was particularly 
felt by those manufactures that use 
coal as an integral part of their prod- 
ucts, 7.e., productions of calcium car- 
bide, or employ it in comparatively 
large quantities as in iron mills, in 
brick and cement yards (where coal 
shortage meant stoppage in the build- 
ing trade), in other branches of metal- 
lurgy, in the calcination of magnesite, 
ete. For almost a year past, mutual 
compensation treaties with foreign 
countries have brought some relief, 
for example, the exchange of Austrian 
cement in Jugo-Slavia for the require- 
ments of iron works ever since the 
penetration of the German Stinnes 
concern into the Alpine Montangesell- 
schaft. For business reasons the haul- 
ing of iron ore in the Austrian Alpine 
provinces was limited to the two most 
easily excavated Erzberge (one between 
Eisenerz and Vordernberg in North- 
ern Styria, the other at Hiittenberg in 
Carinthia) by the Alpine Montange- 
sellschaft, the most prominent of the 
Austrian iron foundries, although in 
other parts of the Austrian Republic 
important beds of coal are to be found. 
Beside the Alpine Montangesell- 
schaft, must be mentioned the smaller 
iron foundries that have gained renown 


throughout the world for their first 
quality steel. 

The output of iron ore amounted to 
two million tons in the last years be- 
fore the War but has since declined 
because of the generally unfavorable 


conditions of the Austrian Republic. 


The same is true in a -comparatively 
smaller degree of the production of pig 
iron, which sank from 607,000 tons in 
1913 to 110,000 tons in 1920, and, in 
1919, even to 55,000 tons. In this ex- 
tremity, numerous hardware factories 
were forced to import semi-manufac- 
tured goods from Czecho-Slovakia and 
especially from Germany. This was the 
case with the very capable machine 
works making industrial and agricul- 
tural machines, the works engaged in 
the production of rolling stock, rail- 
way and building materials, the motor- 
ear and bicycle factories, the ship- 
building yards on the Danube, the 
manufactures of cutlery, scythes, sick- 
les, ete. 

The Austrian industries were forced 
to adapt themselves to all these unfa- 
vorable conditions. Apart from the 
fancy goods industries, the scarcity 
and high price of raw materials, semi- 
manufactured goods and fuel limited 
the manufactures to the production of 
articles in which the value of raw ma- 
terial and semi-manufactured goods 
falls short of the value of the 
labor involved. So instead of leather, 
leather shoes were exported; instead of 
any fabrics, clothing and underwear; 
instead of semi-manufactured paper, 
paper itself or rather paper-goods, 
stationery, prints, etc. 


Domestic ENCOURAGEMENT 


But Austria found a way out of 
those difficulties not only by making 
use of capital and labor in production 
of high class workmanship, but by 
giving preference to those branches of 
industries for which the raw materials 
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were, for the greater part, to be 
procured at home and to which 
the problem of fuel presented no great 
difficulties. Here it is well to mention 
the greatest natural resource (some 
deposits of useful minerals excepted) 
of which the Austrian Republic can 
boast—namely, her forests. These 
cover 2.95 million hectare (about 7 
million acres) and yield about 4.6 
million cubic metres of wood, over 95 
per cent soft wood. The manufacture 
of wooden articles in Austria comprises 
all sorts of wares from the simplest 
sawed and rough hewed goods to the 
finest wooden fancy articles and carv- 
ings. There are, in addition, planed 
woods, veneer and timber, common and 
select furniture, kitchen furniture, 
wooden parts of tools and machinery, 
toys made of wood, etc. Wood is 
further of great importance to the 
Austrian Republic as the raw material 
for the production of paper and paper 
goods. All this forms an integral 
part of the industrial activity within 
the narrowed boundaries of the Re- 
public of Austria. 


MINERALS OF AUSTRIA 
Ranging far behind wood with its 


manifold uses and the iron industries 
must be named the three principal 
mineral raw materials of the Republic 
of Austria, magnesite, graphite and 
talcum. Magnesite is principally used 
as a raw material in iron foundries. 
In consequence of various difficulties, 
the almost inexhaustible deposits in 
the Austrian Alpine provinces (es- 
pecially in Veitsch and further at 
Kraubath, both deposits in Northern 
Styria) yielded an output of only 
9,971 tons raw magnesite and 52,560 
tons calcinated magnesite for export 
in 1920. At present Germany is the 
principal buyer of magnesite, a capac- 
ity in which the United States had 
appeared before the war. 


Graphite is found in Styria (particu- 
larly near Mautern-St. Michael) of a 
hard non-sulphurous kind which is 
principally used to make crucibles for 
casting steel. Besides, there are 
smaller deposits of graphite in the 
North West of Lower Austria (up to 
Spitz on the Danube) as continuations 
of the South Bohemian graphite de- 
posits. The production of the last 
year of peace, 1913, within the territory 
of the present Republic of Austria 
amounted to 17,282 tons and far ex- 
ceeded the home requirements, which, 
it is true, are dependent on foreign 
countries for some special grades. In 
1920, the production of the Austrian 
Republic amounted to only 11,500 tons. 

Taleum is to be found in several 
places in the Alpine provinces but in 
especially large quantities and very 
good quality at Mautern (Northern 
Styria). Immediately before the 
War its output amounted to not quite 
15,000 tons yearly. It is not only 
used for home demand in Austrian 
industries, but is also to a great extent 
refined for export according to the 
various manners of its employment in 
powders, paints, tooth-paste, as filling 
material in the paper industry, finish- 
ing material in the textile industry, 
as non-lubricating and polishing ma- 
terial free from fat in numerous indus- 
tries such as potteries and the glass 
industry, ete. 

Not only are the sources of old, well- 
known raw material energetically ex- 
ploited in Austria but attempts are 
made to discover new ones or to utilize 
others, neglected or less known up to 
the present. Apart from endeavors, 
dating back to war-time, thoroughly to 
investigate the nature and usefulness 
of the abundant and manifold plants 
of economic value found in the Aus- 
trian Alpine districts, interest has 
chiefly centered in the mineral re- 
sources. It has for instance been 
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possible since the autumn of 1920 to 
become independent of the supply of 
North Bohemian caoline by the dis- 
covery of quite a good quality of this ma- 
terial in Upper Austria and so to lay 
a foundation for china manufacture 
in the Austrian Republic. 

The fabrication of aluminum con- 
ducted with the help of the Alpine 
water powers has suffered very severely 
from the lack of the raw material, 
baurit, ever since the collapse of the 
Monarchy in the autumn of 1918. 
Diligent mineralogical and geological 
research succeeded in discovering this 
mineral in Upper Austria and Salz- 
burg and in stimulating a new develop- 
ment of the aluminum industry. 

The gold mining which was carried 
on in the Alpine provinces, especially 
in Salzburg, to a comparatively large 
extent in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries fell into disuse later on, ow- 
ing partly to the unfavorable natural 
causes, descent of glaciers, and partly 
to the expulsion of the Protestant 
miners. But in the course of the last 
year gold mining has again been taken 
up with greater zeal as a good capital 
investment and met with some suc- 


cess, especially in the territories of | 


Gastein and Rauris. 

The coal output which still remains 
short of the demand has been raised on 
the one hand by the exploitation of 
coal] mines neglected till now, and on 
the other hand by more intense ex- 
ploitation of the deposits already 
worked which already show an in- 
crease of from not quite two million 
tons in 1919 to about two and one- 
half million tons in 1920. It is true 


that for the greatest part brown coal 
is hauled. The oil slate (Olschiefer) 
deposits in Northern-Tirol which had 
already been exploited on a moderate 
scale for some time have been worked 
more intensively ever since the summer 
of 1920. They are to furnish the raw 
material for some chemical works. 


NATIONALIZATION 


During the first two years of the 
Republic of Austria while the Social 
Democratic party played an important, 
and sometimes even a leading part in 
the government, eager attempts were 
made to create industries on the basis 
of nationalization (Gemeinwirtschaft) or 
as half private enterprises. Some 
municipalities of larger towns that 
are in the hands of the Social Demo- 
cratic party, Vienna, Wiener Neustadt, 
Graz, etc., have pursued this line of 
action since the autumn of 1920 and 
the same may be said of the organiza- 
tions of consumers in town and coun- 
tryside, coéperative societies and agri- 
cultural purchasing societies. They 
are tackling the problems of the ex- 
ploitation of the water powers, electric 
plants, coal mines, mills, bakeries, the 
production of medicines, the procuring 
of agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery, seeds and sundry other agri- 
cultural requirements, the shoe indus- 
tries, the manufacture of saddles, 
leather goods and the weaving and 
making up of textiles, etc. 

But none of these attempts have 
so far been so greatly successful as 
materially to discredit the old estab- 
lished system of free capitalistic initia- 
tive. 
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Austrria’s TRADE 


CHAPTER X 


Austria’s Trade 


By Horrat Proressor ANTON SCHMID 
Director of the High School of Commerce in Vienna 


RADE is of decisive importance 

for Austria and especially for 
Vienna. Agriculture and mining are 
unable to meet the demand made upon 
them by the population. The manu- 
factures lack raw materials and other 
means of fabrication. Despite the 
greatest exertions made by the govern- 
ment and all classes of the population, 
only a comparatively small part of the 
demand for raw materials and manu- 
factured goods could be furnished by 
home production. Through trade 
alone would it seem possible, therefore, 
to obtain the necessary raw materials. 
If amply provided with raw materials 
Austria could also manufacture high 
class specialties in fancy goods on a 
large scale. In order to dispose of this 
surplus of production highly developed 
trade would again be needed. 

To a certain degree the very exist- 
ence of Austria and Vienna can be as- 
sured only by an enormous development 
of trade and commerce. The founda- 
tions for suchadevelopment are already 
laid, since Austria by geographical posi- 
tion appears eminently suited to form a 
connecting link for the trade between 
the North and the South, the West 
and the East of Europe. Then, too, 
Vienna, beside all kinds of institutions 
needed for carrying on trade and traf- 
fic boasts, in the first instance, banks 
and other similar organizations, insur- 
ance companies, communications, for- 
warding agents, storehouses, etc. Just 
after the break-down of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy the natural and 
historical importance of Vienna as an 
international, financial and commercial 


center in Central Europe re-asserted 
itself and has grown ever since. 

When the unhappy War was over, 
the home trade found itself chiefly 
occupied with foodstuffs and the ne- 
cessities of life. Very often specula- 
tors caught hold of these valuable 
articles and raised their price inordi- 
nately, despite the most severe pre- 
ventive measures. This questionable 
trade, carried on as it is chiefly by 
foreigners, injures the reliable, old- 
established indigenous merchants as 
well as the population, the economic 
life and the currency; but it will 
doubtless cease immediately when 
necessities of life can be thrown into 
the markets in sufficient quantities. 

The weekly markets in the larger 
towns, the cattle markets and the trade 
carried on by hucksters are important 
for home trade. Owing to the difficul- 
ties of communication, markets and 
fairs have gained in importance. In 
Vienna regular public sales by auction 
of objects of art, articles manufactured 
by the arts and crafts, and antiques 
are held. At the public pawn broker’s 
office and repository (Versatz und Ver- 
wahramt Dorotheum) new and sec- 
ond-hand goods are sold by auction 
almost daily. 

Most of the commerce between the 
Succession States and Austria-Hungary 
is actually or financially carried on 
through the intermediary of Vienna. 
If the Allied Powers really mean to 
keep up the independence of Austria 
and Vienna, they can achieve this only 
by granting correspondingly high 
credits, in order to pay up Austrian 
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currency, and by promoting Austria’s 
manufactures and trade to the ut- 
most. Unfortunately, Austrian trade 
is much hampered by various measures 
adopted by neighboring countries, 
whereas, perhaps, if these countries were 
to study their own interests, they would 
guard the independence of Austria. 

Three great valleys following the 
main direction of the mountain range 
and four side valleys in the Alps, all of 
which are traversed by railway lines, 
form the natural network of traffic for 
the trade of Austria. From west to 
east the Danube forms the important 
line of commercial communication, 
but it is far from having been properly 
utilized because Austria could not 
command the necessary funds for en- 
larging the ports of Vienna, Korneu- 
burg and Linz on the Danube and 
stimulating the traffic. 

Next to Vienna the most important 
commercial centers are Graz, Inns- 
bruck, Linz, Salzburg, Klagenfurt, 
Bregenz, Villach, Wiener-Neustadt, 
St. Pélten, Baden, Steyr, Wels, Krems. 

The most important articles of 
Austrian trade are at present as follows: 
wood and wooden articles, iron, and 
iron mongery, paper and paper goods, 
(stationery), machinery, apparatus, 
textile fabrics, clothes, grain, legumi- 
nous plants, flour, vegetables, fats, 
fuel, chemical products, mechanical 
instruments, watches, leather and 
fancy goods and the so-called “ Vien- 
nese articles’ —ready-made clothes, 
furniture, cars and carriages, leather 
goods, articles for smokers, works of 
art, articles produced by the arts and 
crafts and cigarette paper. 

The imports arranged according to 
quantity comprise: coal, coke, grain, 
vegetables and vegetable products, 
sugar, all kinds of foodstuffs, iron and 
iron mongery, stone-, china- and 
glassware, pottery, minerals, mineral 
oils, raw materials for textiles, chemi- 


cals, machinery and apparatus, salt, 
raw materials and other materials used 
in manufacture. 

The principal articles for export ar- 
ranged according to quantity are: wood 
and wooden articles, minerals, espe- 
cially magnesite, graphite, lime, stones, 
ores, talcum, iron, and iron mongery, 
offal, paper and stationery, vegetables 
and fruit, machinery, apparatus, wear- 
ing apparel, cars, chemicals, books, 
works of art, glass- and chinaware. 

Three-quarters of the total imports 
consist of coal and coke, grain, legumi- 
nous plants, rice and flour. Sugar 
and other foodstuffs rank next. It is 
most satisfactory to state the in- 
creased import of industrial raw mate- 
rials particularly cotton, wool, hemp, 
jute, hides, skins, tanning materials, 
India rubber, leather, iron, raw metal, 
together with a decrease in the importa- 
tion of their manufactured articles. 
The rising importation of manure 
salts and other manure is also a matter 
of satisfaction. The increased export 
is in the first place to be attributed to 
the greater exportation of wood, metal, 
ores, magnesite, and further to that of 
cotton fabrics, woolen materials, hats 
and umbrellas, ready-made clothes, 
stationery, India rubber goods, shoes, 
furniture and other wooden articles, 
cement, hardware, colors, soaps, and 
chemicals (especially vitriol of copper). 

More than half of the imports come 
from Germany, one-fourth from 
Czecho-Slovakia, whereas one-fourth 
of the exported goods go to Italy, one- 
fourth to Czecho-Slovakia, and smaller 
fractions to Germany, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Jugo-Slavia and Poland. 
Unfortunately, the large Viennese 
trade with the western countries, with 
Russia and countries overseas, which 
had been flourishing before the War, 
could not be resumed to such an ex- 
tent as to ensure even the most preca- 
rious existence for Austria and Vienna. 
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The transit trade is very considerable 
in all sorts of fuel, cotton yarn and cot- 
ton fabrics, apparatus, salt, foodstuffs, 
sugar, minerals, iron and hardwares, 
chemicals, beverages, wool and woolen 
goods, ready-made clothing, stationery, 
glass-, china- and earthenware, cars, 
mechanical instruments, watches, mat- 
ches, candles, soaps and offal. 

Whereas in 1919 the import came up 
to scarcely 40 millions kronen and the 
export scarcely to 10 millions kronen, 
the import rose to 14.5 millions kronen 
during the first quarter of 1921 against 
11.4 millions during the corresponding 
period of 1920. The export rose from 
1.9 millions kronen in the first quarter 
of 1920 to 3.8 millions in the first 
quarter of 1921. The import showed 
an increase of 28, the export, of 100 
per cent. But unfortunately the ex- 
port continues to form only one-fourth 
of the import, whereas for the sake of 
her mere existence Austria ought to 
export much more than she imports. 

Only the exceedingly large finishing 
up trade, for which America, England, 
France, Italy, Belgium and the Suc- 
cession States of Austria-Hungary 
should allow her credits and raw 
materials to facilitate the selling of the 
finished articles in their own commercial 
centers, may help to save Austria from 
utter ruin in which Europe and the 


overseas countries would be involved 
to a much higher degree then it can be 
imagined at present. 

Vienna’s innate vitality has so far 
stood the severest tests very well in- 
deed, despite all pessimistic prophecies, 
and the Capital has developed into a 
center of trade and commerce for 
Central and Eastern Europe. The 
most strenuous efforts are being made 
at present in this heavily afflicted city 
to arrange a fair on the largest scale. 

But a lasting guarantee for the ex- 
istence of Vienna can be found only in 
its development into a center of transit, 
with a transit port on the Danube, as 
many transit storehouses as possible 
and other institutions for transit. 
trade. During the Great War, Vienna 
received the fugitives of foreign nation- 
ality from the North, the East and the 
South with great hospitality. It has 
preserved peace and order in spite of 
the severest sufferings and the greatest 
shortage of food. . These facts, alone, 
would make it particularly adapted as 
a centre for international trade and 
commerce and as the meeting place 
for international commissions. For- 
eign capitalists wishing to invest their 
money would find in Vienna many op- 
portunities, that bid fair to pay rich 
interests and gradually develop into an 
excellent and lasting business. 


CHAPTER XI 
The Customs Policy of the Republic of Austria 


By Dr. Steemunp ScHILDER 
Secretary of the Commercial Museum, Vienna, and Privatdocent of the University of Vienna 


HE trade and customs policy of 
the Republic of Austria is founded 
mainly on the following principles: 
1. The customs tariff of former 
Austria-Hungary, dated February 13, 


1906. This tariff has undergone nu- 
merous modifications, i.e., reductions 
or partial alterations through the com- 
merce treaties of Austria-Hungary 
concluded in the meantime. The 
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customs duties fixed by those treaties 
are still in force, though quite a number 
of the countries concerned have them- 
selves put an end to the treaties either 
by considering them a consequence of 
the war or by revoking them. These 
tariffs have been maintained by de- 
crees of the former government, dated 
October 6, 1914, and February 14, 1918, 
in the interests of the consumers. In 
respect to those foodstuffs that are of 
particular importance as exports from 
Italy, such as dried fruits, olive-oil, 
etc., article 223 of the Treaty of St. 
Germain provides for the maintenance 
of the tariff until December 16, 1922. 

2. Numerous reductions of and ex- 
emptions from duties dating from the 
time of the great war. These were 
intended to facilitate the supply of 
certain commodities which had become 
scarce by reason of the war, 1.e., food- 
stuffs, raw materials, semi-manufac- 
tured foods, cattle for farming and 
slaughtering, fish, meat, cereals, rice, 
legumes, flour, malt, fruit, vegetables, 
Italian pastes, food yeast, sugar, mo- 
lasses, butter, artificial butter and 
margarine, cheese, various animal fats, 
condensed milk, raps, lead, alloys of 
lead and starch. 

3. Maintenance by the Republic of 
Austria not only of these duty exemp- 
tions and reductions of war time, but, 
the economic situation getting worse, 
further exemptions and reductions of 
import duties. The exemptions in 
force in the summer of 1921 included 
the duties on the following: chicory 
(for making coffee-surrogates), certain 
coal tar oils, art prints and chromo- 
pasteboard, paper for art prints and 
chromo paper, raw-tanned goat and 
sheep skins, cement, sheet iron, iron 
plates and hammered iron, certain 
kinds of iron rolled into wire, rails and 
materials for fixing rails, certain goods 
of not malleable iron and certain goods 
of malleable iron. The sole export- 


duty i.e., that on raps, was considerably 
reduced. 

4. The depreciation of Austrian cur- 
rency which caused the payment in gold 
of the customs duties as fixed by a de- 
cree of February 13, 1906, to become, 
even during the war, a problem rather 
difficult to solve. (In October, 1918 
the quotation of the Austrian krone 
was 40 Swiss centimes, against 105 in 
June, 1914.) Already during the last 
period of the monarchical system, 
the government had tried to make up 
for the currency depreciation in de- 
creeing on September 18, 1918, an 
augmentation of the customs rates by 
150 per cent in case the latter were 
paid in paper kronen. As the Austrian 
exchange was continually declining 
till it had reached the level of not more 
than one centime, and the distress of 
the state finances was going from 
bad to worse, the Republic of Austria 
was forced considerably to raise these 
additional duties from time to time. 
According to the last decree, dated 
April 24, 1921, the customs rates have 
to be multiplied by 100 when paid in 
paper money. For some groceries, as 
dried fruit, alcoholic drinks, dainties, 
textiles, millinery, clothing, precious 
metals and jewelry, gold watches, 
perfumery, cosmetics, the coefficient of 
augmentation is 130. The government 
terms these goods “luxuries” the im- 
port of which by the impoverished 
Austrian Republic should be prohibited 
or should at least support high duties. 

5. The fact that in the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy the tem- 
porary duty-free import for reéxporta- 
tion after refining the raw materials was 
subject to the proof of export of manu- 
factured goods and much limited. It 
was further bound to the proof of iden- 
tity. But few exemptions based on the 
privilege of the “equivalent principle” 
were granted. This reéxportation was 
treated with much more liberality by 
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the Republican government of Austria. 

A similar spirit of liberality is dis- 
played in the new customs administra- 
tion law of June 6, 1920. This law con- 
tains the most extensive concessions 
to meet the requirements of the ex- 
port manufactures regarding the reg- 
ulation of the refining trade. Among 
other things, it subjects the decisions 
of the customs authorities, to a con- 
siderable extent, to the administra- 
tive jurisdiction, similar to an old 
established practice in Anglo-Saxon 
countries. Reéxportation of late has 
also helped the export industries 
to overcome the difficulties caused 
by the import and export prohibitions 
of post-war time. The facilities of- 
fered to exportation by the finishing 
up trade mentioned, serve also the 
purposes of a new kind of reéxporta- 
tion trade, which plays a prominent réle 
in Austria as well as in other countries, 
which have enjoyed but small credit 
abroad since the year 1919. This re- 
export trade concerns the duty-free raw 
materials and semi-manufactured goods, 
and is understood to procure credits to 
the export industries for the purchase 
of raw materials in foreign countries 
with an appreciated currency. Inreturn, 
the creditors have aspecially guaranteed 
hold on the raw materials during the 
process of manufacture, on the goods 
made out of them and on the foreign 
values that are received for them. 

6. A preference of the Republic of 
Austria from its very beginning to 
pursue a policy of free trade. Its 
capital, Vienna, being far too large for 
so small a country, it was quite natural 
that the Republic should in the first 
place try to meet the needs of the 
transit and finishing up trade. But 
in view of the not over-friendly at- 
titude of some of her neighbors and 
the Succession States, especially the 
Czecho-Slovakian Republic and to 
some extent also Jugo-Slavia, the 


Austrian Government had to content 
itself with issuing provisional com- 
pensations or, at most, “contingent” 
treaties during the first year or two 
after the Armistice. Moreover when 
these treaties, as far as they were favor- 
able for Austria, were not observed 
by her neighbors (especially Czecho- 
Slovakia), impoverished Austria lack- 
ing the most important foodstuffs and 
raw materials and totally disarmed was 
economically and politically too weak 
to oppose herself to their breach. 
This situation became still’ more aggra- 
vated when on June 16, 1920, the 
Treaty of St. Germain came into force. 
This treaty obliged the Republic of 
Austria to accord the clause of the 
most favored nation to all Allied 
Powers (including the Succession 
States, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Poland, Hungary and Roumania) in 
respect to commerce, customs policy 
and personal rights. No reciprocity 
being stipulated, Austria has no means. 
to fight a tariff war, even if ever so 
much wronged by any one of the 
Allied Powers. 

The situation of the Austrian Repub- 
lic was to some extent improved when 
the growing international commercial 
crisis in the world’s market, which 
began in the second half of the year 
1920, strengthened the position of the 
buyer in respect to the seller. The 
commerce treaties which she concluded 
with her principal neighbors and with 
the Succession States are again more 
like the pre-war treaties. The trade 
with remote countries, especially the 
oversea trade which had been inter- 
rupted by the War, has gradually 
revived. 


Pians For ENLARGING Customs 
BouNDARIES 


Ever since the proclamation of the 
Republic, plans have been under con- 
sideration tending to amalgamate the 
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territories now forming the Republic 
of Austria with some larger economic 
unit, with one custom boundary in 
common. One of these plans, which 
has, however, found but few adherents, 
their number constantly decreasing, 
aims at the re-union into one homo- 
geneous economic whole of those parts 
that formerly constituted the Austria- 
Hungarian Monarchy or, failing this, 
of at least its central provinces, com- 
prising the republics of Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Hungary. 

Aside from some smaller obstacles, 
this plan failed for the following rea- 
sons: the desire of Czecho-Slovakia 
to make Prague the political and eco- 
nomic capital of Central Europe; the 
deterioration which the Treaty of St. 
Germain has produced in the commer- 
cial and financial position of Austria, 
which would involve Czecho-Slovakia, 
also, in case of a tariff union; the diver- 
gence of the rates of exchange of the 
three countries, which would be a 
heavy burden to Czecho-Slovakia and 
a benefit to Austria and Hungary; the 
differences between Austria and Hun- 
gary on the question of the “Burgen- 
land” (Western Hungary) and the 
contrast of the royalist-aristocratic 
trend of Hungary and the re- 


publican-democratic trend of Austria, 

Therefore, from the very beginning, 
the vast majority of the population has 
most energetically embraced the other 
plan. After this plan, Austria being in 
its present shape almost entirely in- 
habited by a population speaking and 
feeling German, would be united, at 
least economically, with Germany. 
Beside the argument of nationality 
there is an economic consideration, 
too, which speaks in favor of the 
union with Germany. Heavy as may 
be the burden imposed upon Germany 
by the Treaty of Versailles, the situa- 
tion of this country may be termed bril- 
liant when compared with that of the 
Austrian Republic. Further,Germany 
has always shown a very friendly atti- 
tude in respect to all questions of com- 
merce and tariff policy ever since the 
autumn of 1918, and German capital- 
ists have invested large sums in Aus- 
trian enterprises, especially in the iron 
industry in the North of Styria. 

It is highly desirable that a feasible 
plan shall soon be adopted, for the 
economic situation of the country, 
lacking the most necessary natural 
resources and burdened with too 
large a capital city, still continues 
very unsettled. 


CHAPTER XII 
Social Policy in the Republic of Austria 


By Dr. Anton 
Vienna 


N the following pages we propose to 

try to give a clear picture of the 
present state of social legislation in 
Austria as it has developed from the 
very beginning of the new Republic. 
Immediately after the War, in Novem- 
ber, 1918, Austria was threatened by 
grave dangers. A multitude of sol- 


diers returning from the front and 
unaccustomed to regular work flooded 
the country, while the war manufac- 
tures had to shut down. Thus there 
collected a whole army of unemployed, 
and serious outrages were to be dreaded 
in view of the excited state of mind of 
the population. It was therefore one 
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of the first duties of the newly founded 
Republic to find a remedy and to en- 
able the unemployed to earn their 
living. Indeed, a few days later an 
unemployed payment was created with 
great financial sacrifices on the part of 
the government, by which the more 
serious economic and social disturbances 
could be avoided. The unemployed 
payment was at first nothing but a 
provisional measure to meet emergency; 
to carry it out, it was necessary to 
create a complicated new machinery 
and to institute special agencies for the 
unemployed. It devolved upon these 
agencies, in the first place, to procure 
suitable work for the unemployed who 
applied to them; if this proved impos- 
sible, the unemployed payment was 
granted out of the public fund, if the 
applicant had previously been in a 
situation which made health insurance 
compulsory. The sum of the unem- 
ployed payment was proportional to 
the daily insurance money, with extra 
pay for the members of the family. 

As the economic situation continued 
to remain unfavorable, the unemployed 
payment had to be maintained; but, 
profiting by experience, it was reduced 
to a legal basis and transformed from a 
provisional emergency measure into a 
lasting institution organized in the 
form of an insurance against unemploy- 
ment. Since the new law of 1920, the 
costs of the unemployed payment are 
no longer borne exclusively by the gov- 
ernment but, according to the princi- 
ples of insurance, the employers and 
employes are also compelled to contrib- 
ute to the payment. 
allowance was made for a critical 
situation and an indulgent treatment of 
the applicants for assistance proved 
necessary, at present the conditions of 
unemployed payment are based by law 
on severer rules and its duration is 
limited to a certain date within a year. 
The unemployed payment has also 


While at first. 


been extended to all industrial laborers 
and employes. The amount of the 
grant is at present fixed in accordance 
with the daily money paid by the 
health insurance in case of sickness; 
the extra pay for the family has been 
abolished. Decision as to claims to the 
grant is regulated by law, and abuse 
of the unemployed payment is provided 
against by extensive measures of control. 
The overstraining of the human 
working power as practised during the 
War necessitated a series of legislative 
measures all of which tend to spare and 
preserve the physical strength of the 
population and to protect certain class- 
es of persons particularly in need of 
protection, against over-exertion. 


Tue E1cut Hour Day 


The most important measure to this 
end is the fixing of the eight hour day. 
Like the unemployed payment, this 
measure, long demanded by the labor- 
ers, was introduced in the winter of 
1918-19 only by way of trial, and 
limited to the workmen in factories, 
where it encountered comparatively 
small difficulties. There, although it 
was impossible to form any definite 
opinion owing to the prostration of 
industrial life, a year after the law had 
been enacted it was observed that the 
factories had so far adapted themselves 
to the eight hour day that its definite 
institution could be contemplated, the 
more so as Austria’s neighbors had 
followed the same course. The eight 
hour day was, accordingly, extended to 
all enterprises, not only concerning 
laborers but employes as well, by a 
law that came into force in the middle 
of 1920. Under this measure, the 
working of overtime may be allowed by 
the authorities to satisfy an increased 
demand for production. By mutual 
agreement (Kollektivvertrag) the eight 
hour day may be supplanted by the 
forty-eight hour week in order to pro- 
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cure the workers the advantage of a 
free Saturday afternoon. Exceptions 
of a general character for certain groups 
of enterprises may be fixed by the 
Ministry for Social Administration after 
having heard a council wherein em- 
ployers and employed are represented 
in equal numbers. Such exceptions 
have been repeatedly granted, espe- 
cially to meet the requirements of the 
small industries in the countryside. 
The eight hour day was also intro- 
duced in the bakeries. The unsanitary 
conditions in this industry called for a 
special provision for the workmen. 
Already during the war when the bak- 
ing of white rolls and bread were 
stopped, the customary but much 
opposed nightwork had been abolished 
to a certain extent. The bakery law 
of 1919 gave the prohibition of night- 
work a legal form. With regard to the 
particular danger to health accompany- 
ing this work, the employment of 
baker’s apprentices was made subject 
to medical certificate, establishing the 
physical qualification of the apprentice. 
The same precaution is taken in 


English legislation. 
INDUSTRIAL PROTECTION 


Among the persons most in need of 
protection we must count the women, 
juveniles and children. According to 
the laws now in force, women are not 
allowed to do regular industrial work 
during the first six weeks after their 
confinement. It is forbidden in all 
industries to employ female workers of 
any age, or male juveniles of between 
fourteen and eighteen years of age, in 
nightwork, between 8 p.m. and five 
a.m. The night’s repose of these per- 
sons must amount to at least eleven 
successive hours. Exceptions beside 
those necessary to remedy a disturb- 
ance in the works or to avoid the loss 
of material, can be fixed by the Minis- 
try for Social Administration, after 
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having heard the trade unions of the 
workers concerned and the associations 
of the employers, if important economi- 
cal considerations or the interests of the 
workers should require them. 

Detailed regulations for the protec- 
tion of children are made by the Chil- 
dren’s Employment Law of 1918. 
This refers to the employment of 
children, boys and girls below fourteen 
years of age, in regular remunerative 
work, even when not separately paid. 
The employment of children before 
their twelfth year of age is prohibited 
altogether except for light work in 
agriculture or in the household, and 
even here permitted only after the 
tenth completed year of age. In cer- 
tain precarious enterprises and in 
dangerous lines of work, every kind of 
child employment is forbidden. As 
far as it is possible under the law, 
children must not be impaired in health, 
bodily or mental development, must 
not be morally endangered, or pre- 
vented from attending school. Also 
the night’s rest of children, their em- 
ployment on school days and school 
holidays and their Sunday rest are 
regulated by this law. 

In the mining industry, the employ- 
ment of children and the nightwork of 
women and male juveniles are pro- 
hibited just the same as in all other 
industrial undertakings. Juveniles of 
both sexes under eighteen years may 
be employed in mines only in such 
manner as not to injure their bodily 
development. Women of any age 
may be employed in mines only during 
the daytime; women before their con- 
finement only for light work, and not 
sooner than six weeks after their con- 
finement. Sunday rest is kept in the 
mining industry in the same manner as 
in other industrial undertakings. 

Already in peace-time the legislative 
protection of persons employed in home- 
work in Austria had long been contem- 
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plated. This problem gained in impor- 
tance during the war when numerous 
women were employed as homeworkers 
in the manufacture of underwear and 
uniforms forthe army. The actual law 
on working and wages conditions for 
homework presents itself as a continua- 
tion of these endeavors. This regula- 
tion is confided to special commissions 
that, on the whole, have the same task 
as a board of wages. They fix mini- 
mum wages and may issue compulsory 
decrees regarding labor and delivery 
conditions. In addition, the law pro- 
vides measures to prevent economically 
weak employes from being over-reached 
by their employers. 

During the rush work of war-time 
it was not always possible to pay the 
necessary attention to protection of 
labor with regard to avoidance of 
accidents in factories. This could be 
secured only when quieter conditions 
returned. Connected with it is the 
reform of the meritorious institution of 
factory inspection which has existed in 
Austria since 1883. By a lately pro- 
mulged law its domain was much en- 
larged, so that it now controls not only 
the industrial undertakings but also the 
majority of other enterprises, such as 
banks, theatres, newspapers, home- 
work, children’s work, etc. That the 
inspectors of factories may fulfill their 
difficult duty, a higher official authority 
was bestowed on them, giving them 
the right to make a recommendation 
in criminal cases concerning the viola- 
tion of the protection of labor, and the 
right to dispose independently in order 
to avoid threatening dangers when 
measures are necessary for the protec- 
tion of the life, health and morality of 
the workers. 


Tue ARBEITERKAMMERN AND 
BETRIEBSRATE 


Of the whole social legislature of the 
democratic Republic of Austria the 


democratic principle of the worker’s 
right of determination is most charac- 
teristic. This principle is especially 
realized in two modern institutions: 
the Arbeiterkammern (workmen’s cham- 
bers), and the Betriebsrdte (workmen’s 
councils). Inthe Arbeiterkammern the 
workers and employes secure a repre- 
sentation of their economic interests 
organized by legislature. Heretofore, 
only employers had possessed such 
representation in the Chambers of 
Industry and Commerce. The Arbei- 
terkammern are organized in analogy 
to the Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry. Their members are elected 
by the workers and employes. Their 
task is, particularly, to give reports, 
memoranda, and proposals concerning 
the regulation and protection of labor, 
workers’ insurance and aid for workers, 
to the authorities and legislative cor- 
porations for use in the making of labor 
statistics, welfare work, etc. 

The institution of the Betriebsrite, 
or workmen’s councils, is regulated by a 
law in force since the middle of 1919. 
With the experience acquired since that 
time it may be said that the fears of 
this new institution expressed by some 
quarters were unfounded. The Betrieb- 
srate, which it is well to discriminate 
from the so-called Arbeiterrdte, promise 
to become a useful intermediary be- 
tween the employer and the employed. 
Fulfilment of this promise has been 
facilitated by the fact that their domain 
has been strictly circumscribed by law, 
and that in the event of the springing 
up of controversies, their decision has 
been referred to special boards, Eini- 
gungsimter, which are composed of 
equal parts of employers and employed, 
and are presided over by an impar- 
tial jurisdictional official. Betriebsrite 
must be elected in all factories and other 
enterprises with at least twenty work- 
men or employes. The number of the 
members of the Betriebsriite varies 
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according to the number of the persons 
belonging to the enterprise; the elec- 
tions are to be made according to the 
principle of proportional elections. 
The Betriebsriite have to further the 
economic and social welfare of the 
employed. It is their task to execute 
the collective agreements, to control 
their execution, to introduce new ones 
after an understanding with the trade 
unions, to control the execution and 
observation of legislative prescriptions 
on workmen insurance, factory health, 
prevention of accidents, to inform the 
controlling authorities if necessary, to 
see that discipline is kept in the factory, 
etc. The Betriebsriite can be dis- 
missed only if a legal reason exists, for 
such dismissal, and then, only with 
the consent of the Einigungsamt. 

These Einigungsimter, beside attend- 
ing to the tasks above mentioned, 
practise as Friedensrichter, (justices of 
peace), in the settlement of controver- 
sies springing out of conditions of 
labor, and can, if a friendly settlement 
is not established, pronounce an award 
which is legally executable, if the parties 
submit to it. Furthermore, they are 
registrating boards for collective agree- 
ments. The system of collective agree- 
ments which is in use in nearly all 
branches of industry is registrated at 
the Einigungsamt and published by it. 
The Einigungsamt can also extend the 
prescriptions of a collective agreement 
having gained preponderate importance 
to other labor contracts which are 
similar to those regulated by the col- 
lective agreement. 


GENERAL SoctaL MEASURES 


Beside the workers and their em- 
ployes the clerks have also succeeded in 
securing social improvements. In the 
period at the end of the war, they were 
protected against the loss of their 
positions by the prohibition of dismis- 
sal through employers. Later on, this 
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prohibition was limited and dismissal 
allowed under certain conditions, espe- 
cially against the grant of a compensa- 
tion. Finally, the whole legislation 
concerning clerical employes was regu- 
lated by a new law. This law perpetu- 
ates the prescription that the employe, 
who leaves his place through no fault 
of his own, after having held his posi- 
tion for some time, has the right to a 
compensation. Also the regulations 
concerning the consequences of un- 
founded dismissal, the terms of said 
dismissal, the receipt of salaries during 
sickness, confinement and leave of 
absence, give many advantages to the 
employes. A special law regulates 
paid leave for industrial workers who 
have a claim to from one to two weeks 
leave every year. 

To the classes which get a modern 
social protection belong also the house- 
servants, including governesses, pri- 
vate tutors, etc. To these persons a 
limit of the daily working hours, pauses 
for rest, free going out, yearly leave, 
assistance in the case of illness have 
been secured by law. Also the sickness 
and accident insurance has been ex- 
tended to the house-servants. 

On the whole, it is planned to extend 
the sickness and accident insurance to 
persons who earn their living independ- 
ently, i.e., especially to the workers 
in agriculture and forestry who have 
been excluded until now. Of partic- 
ular importance is the creation of an 
old age and invalidity insurance, very 
much in demand for some time by the 
working classes, which, too, it is planned 
shall presently be extended to all de- 
pendently working persons. 

For the state officials who are 
particularly involved by the present 
situation and whose salaries cannot in 
consequence of the sad state of public 
finances keep pace with the huge 
increase of prices, a new kind of assist- 
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ance has been instituted by a special 
sickness insurance. 


NATIONALIZATION Laws 


The much discussed problem of 
nationalization has also occupied the 
Austrian legislation. The laws relat- 
ing to public welfare provide appropria- 
tion of economic enterprises for the 
benefit of public corporations (state, 
province, municipality), which shall be 
executed with full compensation of the 
proprietor according to a well regulated 
procedure. Provision is made, further- 
more, for the creation of Gemeinwirt- 
schaftliche institutions, a kind of syn- 
dicalism, founded by the state, province 
or municipality and intended either for 
transferring private or public enter- 
prises to the property or administration 
of such gemeinwirtschaftliche institu- 
tions or for creating new enterprises in 
this form. The net return of these in- 
stitutions is divided between the found- 
ing corporation and its workers andem- 


ployes, the share of the employes being 
allowed to reachone-fourthof the return. 

With the exception of some few and 
very moderate attempts to transfer 
public or state enterprises to gemein- 
wirtschaftliche institutions, a realiza- 
tion of these legislative regulations has 
not yet taken place. It is quite certain 
that it is impossible to realize this plan 
to a greater extent under the prevailing 
difficulties. 

This short enumeration of the most 
important measures, may prove how 
active the Austrian legislature has 
been in the last years with regard to 
social policy, and may serve to show. 
what social progress has been made. 
That all these manifold innovations, 
decisive in the development of the 
economic life could, on the whole, be 
introduced without any greater trou- 
bles, gives evidence of the sound 
judgment of all classes and persons 
concerned, and permits a hope of the 
best for the future. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Government Organization for Social Aid in Austria 


By Dr. Rosert Bartscu 


Professor in the University of Vienna, Ministerialrat and Director of the Juvenile Aid 
Department of the Ministry for Social Administration in Vienna 


N the following article, we propose 

to speak entirely of juvenile aid, 
aid for disabled soldiers, their widows 
and orphans, and poor relief, since the 
other provisions of government organi- 
zation for social help are to be dealt 
with in special chapters. 


JUVENILE AID 


For many centuries past it has de- 
volved upon the Austrian courts of 
justice to appoint and control guardi- 
ans for children who are deprived of 


the legitimate guardianship of a father. 
The courts of justice also exercise a 
far-reaching right of control over the 
father’s. They limit his power and 
proffer assistance even against the will 
of father or guardian. This jurisdic- 
tional care for juveniles has quite re- 
cently been given a wider compass 
by the law of 1919. This new law 
concerning juvenile courts decrees 
their jurisdiction exercised over 
persons under eighteen years of age to 
be joint with the jurisdiction of the 
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courts of wards, exercised over all 
juveniles in need of help, particularly 
over all waifs and strays or ill-treated 
children and those in moral danger 
from their surroundings; it gives them, 
also, the right to settle the abode of 
children sprung from various unions 
on the part of their parents. 

The most serious defect of the old 
system was the inefficiency of guardi- 
ans. These were chosen individually, 
and the acceptance of the appoint- 
ment formed part of their duties as 
citizens. Women were excluded from 
this office up to 1914. The founda- 
tion of orphans’ councils (Waisenrats- 
vereine) intended to assist the courts of 
justice in the control of guardians, did 
not effect a change for the better. 
A new and promising departure has 
lately been made in an official guar- 
dianship (Berufsvormundschaft) which 
was recognized by the civil code in 
1914. 


OrriciaAL GUARDIANSHIP 


This official guardianship, is exer- 
cised by the headmasters of boarding 
schools over the children under their 
charge, and, further, by societies and 
public juvenile boards (Jugenddmter). 
The societies and juvenile boards are 
either appointed as guardians by the 
courts of justice in individual cases, or 
by virtue of a special jurisdictional 
authorization, become guardians of 
all illegitimate children within their 
domain from the moment of the birth 
of the child. What makes the official 
guardianship so valuable is the sub- 
stitution of a specially trained and 
officially appointed body of guardians 
for the frequently incompetent, inex- 
perienced and disloyal individual 
guardian. Endeavors are being made 
gradually to extend the official guar- 
dianship over all illegitimate children, 
during the first years of their lives, at 
least; and, in time, to institute it for 


legitimate children where no sufficient 
guardianship on the part of relatives or 
friends has been provided for. 

The official guardianship is the basis 
of the juvenile boards which have been 
introduced into Austria during the last 
ten years. At first such boards were 
established by the larger municipali- 
ties. Now, beside Vienna, all pro- 
vincial capitals and some other larg- 
er municipalities boast them. The 
provinces have also set about estab- 
lishing official guardianships in the 
countryside which form the basis of 
the entire organization for public 
juvenile aid in such districts. Some 
years ago the juvenile board of Lower 
Austria had attached official guardian- 
ships to all the eighty courts of justice 
in this province. 

The official guardians not only exer- 
cise their special guardianship but they 
render every assistance to the parents 
and guardians in their districts. One 
of their principal duties is to see that 
relatives fulfill their duty in keeping 
the children, and that illegitimate 
fathers pay their alimonies regularly. 

Infants’ aid is closely connected 
with the official guardianship. It pro- 
vides advice for mothers and issues 
propaganda urging mothers to nurse 
their own babies. This propaganda is 
effectively supported by the general 
health insurance and the nursing 
premiums granted by the sick funds. 
Thus it became possible in Lower 
Austria which boasts of nearly two 
hundred mother’s advice councils 
(Mutterberatungstellen), to reduce the 
infant mortality from 27.81 per cent 
in 1915, to 13.2 per cent in 1920. The 
American Red Cross has recently 
started an efficient movement to ex- 
tend the mother’s advice councils and 
the medical control, to cover all infants. 

In obedience to a law of 1919 all 
illegitimate, and all legitimate children 
not living with their parents, are placed 
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under public control from their birth 
to their fourteenth year. This control, 
which provides at the same time for the 
physical and moral welfare of the chil- 
dren, further makes it compulsory for 
all persons, other than parents and 
grandparents, who wish to take chil- 
dren under their charge to obtain a 
public license. For the education of 
neglected children and their detention 
in reformatories, an antiquated law of 
the year 1885 is still in force: A pro- 
jected bill for a modern law of educa- 
tion through social aid was recently 
published by the government. 

Added to the official aid of the juve- 
nile boards, which are not spread over 
the entire country, is the voluntary 
relief work of societies and institu- 
tions. Some of these institutions, 
particularly foundling hospitals and 
orphanages, date back to very old 
times and were founded as charitable 
organizations. Nearly all the more 
ancient institutions bear a religious 
character. 

Modern juvenile aid began about 
1900, when there was observed the 
dangerous depravity of the youth of 
the larger towns. Such relief work 
received an extraordinary impetus 
during the War. Numerous societies 
and institutions, day nurseries, créche, 
asylums for children, etc., were newly 
founded. Side by side with the nuns 
who were the only workers engaged in 
juvenile aid in former times, numerous 
secular helpers are now being trained 
in various private institutions. 

The voluntary relief work suffered 
particularly from the effects of the War, 
manifested in the depreciation of the 
capital of charitable institutions and 
the terrifying decline in the revenue 
from voluntary contributions. This 
falling off in contributions is to be ex- 
plained by the impoverishment of the 
former benefactors and the undevel- 
oped sense of social duties among the 


newly rich. Consequently, voluntary 
relief work is to a large extent carried 
on with aid from abroad. Prominent 
in such aid is the American Children’s 
Relief Work, procuring a meal a day 
for several hundred thousand children, 
while the American Red Cross pro- 
vides clothes, underwear and other 
materials from its large supply depots. 

One branch of relief work, chiefly car- 
ried on with aid from abroad, began 
with a movement to afford children sev- 
eral weeks’ stay in a foreign country for 
the sake of recreation. Its chief object 
now is to promote the foundation of 
health resorts in Austria in order to 
make good, with all possible speed, 
the harm done by the blockade, such 
as bad nourishment, tuberculosis and 
rickets. 

The relief work for juveniles after 
they have finished their schooling is 
in the hands of voluntary helpers even 
at the present day. Some of its 
branches, however, are directed by 
public boards. We must mention 
here the organization for advising the 
young people in choosing a profession 
(Berufsberatung) which has branches in 
a great number of public boards. 

The codperation of official and pri- 
vate relief work with the courts of 
justice in the so-called Juvenile Courts’ 
Aid is of great moment. The juvenile 
courts’ law of 1919 authorizes the 
courts to avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of individuals and societies, par- 
ticularly in investigating the private 
affairs of minors, in superintending 
and helping them and rendering them 
any assistance they may require in 
court proceedings. A probation con- 
trol exercised by special probation offi- 
cers was instituted together with the law 
referring to conditional sentencing and 
conditional pardon. The Juvenile 
Courts’ Aid is administered partly by 
the juvenile courts and partly by benev- 
olent societies. In Vienna it is prac- 
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tised by a committee representing 
forty societies with an office of their 
own at the juvenile court. 


Arp ror Souprers, THEIR 
Wipows AND ORPHANS 


Aid for disabled soldiers, their wid- 
ows and orphans, has been regulated 
by a law dated April 25,1919. As far 
as its structure and technique are con- 
cerned, the law is similar to that of 
insurance against accidents. Who- 
ever has suffered an injury to his 
health, either through active war serv- 
ice or military action of any kind, has 
a claim to an indemnity to be paid him 
out of the public funds. Should his 
death result from one of the above 
causes, the claim may be raised by his 
widow and orphans. In cases of such 
impaired health, a claim may be 
brought in for medical treatment to 
restore the victim to health as far as 
possible, and to enable him to earn his 
living; or for obtaining artificial limbs 
and orthopedic appliances; or for 
training in some new profession in order 
to replace the old, or to increase the 
reduced capacity for making a living. 

The claimant is further entitled to 
receive a monetary support during the 
term of his medical treatment or pro- 
fessional training and to an invalid’s 
rent as long as his working powers 
continue to be considerably reduced. 
The invalid’s rent is computed with 
due regard to the claimant’s previous 
training and the place of his abode. 
Allowance is made for the prevailing 
dearth of houses. Besides, the claim- 
ant’s regular income made during his 
civilian occupation up to the time of 
his accident is also taken into account. 
The rent calculated in this manner is 
paid entire in the case of the claim- 
ant’s complete incapacity to earn his 
living. If his capacity to earn his 
bread, only, is reduced, a larger or 
smaller fraction of the full rent is al- 


lowed in proportion to this reduction. 

A claim to the widows’ and orphans’ 
rent may be raised by the widow—in 
some cases, even a woman with whom 
the deceased has set up house-keeping 
without being joined to her in a lawful 
wedlock—by legitimate and _illegiti- 
mate children, by parents, grand- 
parents, and brothers and sisters if the 
latter are orphans. The rent allowed 
them forms a fraction of the full rent 
granted to the directly injured claim- 
ant. The relations also _ receive 
“burial money.” 

For the calculation of the rents and 
the enforcement of the law, disabled 
soldiers’ indemnity commissions have 
been instituted in those provinces in 
which the organizations of aid for dis- 
abled soldiers, their widows and or- 
phans, and juvenile aid societies are 
represented. Their principal duty is to 
decide about the existence and extent 
of the claim according to the law. The 
proceedings are now dragging in the 
courts owing to the different interests 
involved. 


Poor RELIEF 


Poor relief in Austria is based on the 
home law (Heimatsgesetz) of 1863. By 
this law poor relief devolves on the 
native community. Only in Lower 
Austria are the communities of one 
jurisdictional district joined together 
in so-called “poor districts.” Poor 
relief consists of the grant of the neces- 
sities of life, including the costs for 
sickness, nursing and burial, and of 
education for the poor under age. 
Claims on the part of the poor to any 
special kind of provision are not ac- 
knowledged. The poor relief comes 
into force only where no other kind of 
help is administered. In the relief of 
the poor, numerous persons are en- 
gaged as volunteers without receiving 
any pay. In conformity with the 


poor law, pecuniary aid is the last to be 
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rendered; nevertheless, it has in the 
course of time become one of the prin- 
cipal forms of help in the so-called out- 
door relief (offene Armenpflege). The 
existing institutions for indoor relief 
(geschlossene Armenpflege), which pro- 
vides homes for the poor and aged, 
are not numerous enough to receive all 
those needing them. 

Poor relief varies very much accord- 
ing to the wealth of the supporting 
community; it is better in the larger 
towns and bad in the poorer districts 
of the country side. One particular 


drawback is the fact that a person 
may be received in a community other 
than that to which his parents be- 
longed only after a ten years’ residence. 
A great number of people, therefore, 
belong to a different community from 
the one in which they live. 

The public poor relief finds its com- 
plement in institutions and societies 
of voluntary poor relief. At present 
all these institutions are laboring 
under a severe serious lack of means as 
far as they are dependent on voluntary 
contributions or on a capital income. 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Present State of the Housing Question in Austria 


By Hernricn GoLpEMUND 
Civil Engineer, Former Architect in Chief of the City of Vienna 


TRANGELY enough, though the 
population of Austria has dimin- 
ished from 6,279,936 in the year 1910, 
to 6,057,612 in the year 1920, in all the 
seven greater towns of the Austrian Re- 
public, but especially in Vienna, there 
has resulted a severe shortage of vacant 
apartments. 

In the country since the year 1910, 
the number of inhabitants has shrunk 
from 3,877,787 to 3,810,667, a com- 
paratively small decrease, whereas in 
the same length of time the number 
of the inhabitants of the towns has 
been reduced from 2,402,176 to 2,246,- 
950. This loss almost exclusively con- 
cerns Vienna, its population having 
been reduced from 2,031,421 in the 
year 1910 to 1,841,326 in the year 
1920, while the other German Austrian 
towns, such as Graz, Linz, Innsbruck, 
and Wiener-Neustadt, with the excep- 
tion of Klagenfurt, show a growth 
of population. Yet the housing calam- 
ity is greatest in Vienna. The diminu- 
tion of the population in all German 


Austria, but especially in Vienna, is 
compensated by an increase in the 
number of householders within the 
territories now comprised in German 
Austria. Whereas 1,391,230 house- 
holders were recorded in 1910, there 
were 1,444,226 listed in 1920. 

The increase of householders is 
limited to the towns, while a small 
diminution is noticeable in the country 
districts. In Vienna alone, the in- 
crease of householders amounts to 
38,678 while it averages only 14,919 in 
the other large towns. . This increased 
number of householders which is to 
be accounted for by the immigration 
of whole families and the setting-up 
of house-keeping by numerous young 
married couples (who were prevented 
from doing so as long as the War was 
on), does not meet with an equal increase 
in the number of flats. As a matter of 
fact there has been hardly any private 
mansion building since 1914. If any- 
thing, the number of apartments for 
private families has decreased. Some 
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have been restored to their former uses, 
and are now occupied by offices of the 
government economic control depart- 
ments, or of newly-founded business 
and banking concerns. 

In Vienna about 52,000 applicants 
for vacant apartments, among them 
18,000 whose claims deserve most 
urgent attention, have booked their 
names in the registers of the municipal 
housing board. In the other greater 
towns of the Republic we may reckon 
with an urgent need for from 9,000 to 
10,000 dwellings. 

In this connection it may be observed 
that among the working classes the 
former custom of sub-letting rooms is 
much less practiced now, whereas the 
middle classes have taken it up to a 
wide extent. 


Rent anv Hovstne Laws 


The great demand for apartments on 
the one hand, and the total lack of any 
offer of the same, on the other, entailed 
the danger of a wild rent speculation, 
and measures had to be devised to 
protect the less solvent part of the 
population against undue raises in the 
rents and against evictions. It was 
therefore made compulsory that on 
evacuation all flats were to be exclu- 
sively allotted to the would-be tenants 
through the intermediary of the mu- 
nicipal housing boards. Moreover, a 
law for the protection of tenants great- 
ly restricted the right of landlords to 
give notice at their own free will or to 
raise the rents, and subjected this right 
to the control of the newly instituted 
housing boards. Owing to these meas- 
ures the rents, contrary to the exor- 
bitant demand of all other commodities 
and necessaries of life, show but a 
moderate increase, that is, about 50 
per cent. At present a raising of the 
rents corresponding to the diminished 
purchasing value of the currency is 
being discussed; nobody, however, 


would dare carry it into effect, even 
by degrees, for fear of arousing great 
public sentiment. 

The fight against the housing calam- 
ity throughout all Austrian towns is 
opposed by the greatest difficulties. 
The building cost of residential man- 
sions has augmented a hundred-fold 
over 1914 so that only a similar raising 
of rents could ensure the sums required 
to pay for interest and amortization. 
At such enormous rents, however, flats 
could find no tenants, great as is the 
demand. 


State ENCOURAGEMENT OF BUILDING 
ENTERPRISES 


The government and the town coun- 
cils are endeavoring to encourage 
private enterprises in house building 
by granting subsidies, and monetary 
credits, and by charging themselves 
with the payment of interest and regu- 
lar quotas towards redemption. On 
the building of all houses the revenues 
of which are too small to allow of the 
regular payment of interest and re- 
demption quotas, costs called “the 
lost building expenditure” are al- 
lowed. 

By a law dated April 15, 1921, a 
dwelling and colonization fund has been 
founded, which, through shares taken by 
the state, by employers and by all work- 
men who belong to the obligatory sick- 
ness, old age insurance and other funds, 
will provide larger means for social help. 
The revenue of the fund will amount 
to about 160 million kronen yearly, 
which, including the contributions of 
the municipality and the employers, 
will suffice for the payment of interest 
and redemption quotas corresponding 
to a building capital of about 3 billion 
kronen. With this sum, which will first 
have to be raised in cash by the banks 
and savings banks, could be built from 
5,000 to 6,000 small dwellings, consist- 
ing of one room and kitchen each, a 
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number which, compared with the de- 
mands for dwellings, described above, 
would bring but little relief. 

Another suggestion to further the 
building of dwellings by capitalists aims 
at increasing the building of dwellings 


CHAPTER XV 
Criminality in Austria 


By Dr. Wenzet GLEISPACH 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Science at the University of Vienna 


RIMINALITY and similar aspects 

of social life are the reverse of 
the social and economic conditions 
and the moral character of a nation. 
When a heavy economic crisis, the 
dissolution of a great empire and a 
vast social subversion coincide, crim- 
inality must increase and morality 
decline. So far as the social condition 
of Austria is concerned, the unfavor- 
able effects of war-time and the issues 
of both the War and the Revolution 
are also to be included. Still further 
ominous to social life were the misuse 
of army supplies; the enrichment of 
many persons at the expense of the 
nation, the numbers of men who had 
managed to escape the army service 
and the excess of governmental pre- 
scriptions, which often could not be 
kept and so weakened the fear of 
infringing governmental authority. 
Disastrous, too, was the great disil- 
lusionment of all who had sacrificed 
themselves during the War, expecting 
some reward, and who, when it was 
over, had only to endure increased 
distress and heavier burdens. 

The collapse of traditional powers 
and the creation of a young democracy 
were additional sources of difficulty 
for the government since the substitu- 
tion of a democratic republic for a 
monarchy must inevitably have ill 


with renting capacities by exemption 
of such from all taxes. But the hesita- 
tion caused by the present condition of 
the public finances which seems to 
oppose this particular solution, has not 
yet been overcome. 


effects. The case of the Revolution 
does not afford a special study of 
criminal law. We can simply state 
that the abolition of the monarchy 
and the institution of the republic 
took place almost without resistance 
and bloodshed, an adjustment such 
as has seldom occurred in history. 
The Revolution, therefore, did not 
become in Austria, as so often happens, 
the starting point and the contagious 
example for blood-shed and violent 
deeds. But, on the other hand, the 
Revolution has been hailed, in par- 
donable error, as liberation from every 
authority, as the beginning of a time 
when only rights exist, and not duties 
or regard for others. This error is 
pardonable since democracy requires 
the highest social and national senti- 
ment, while the Austrian has scarcely 
been educated far enough to become a 
good citizen. He has received no 
training from history, for at the col- 
lapse of the old Austria its constitu- 
tional life was not older than half a 
century and the participation of the 
masses much younger still; or from 
his schooling, for social education is 
almost totally neglected in the schools. 

The error has been further fed and 
propagated by the Bolshevist agita- 
tion and the papers it controls. The 
seeds of Bolshevism find most fertile 
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soil in the general economic distress, 
in which now this group, now that, 
sees itself threatened by ruin if it does 
not try to watch its own interest re- 
lentlessly. 


INCREASE IN CRIMINALITY 


An effort to describe the present 
criminality in Austria must renounce, 
to a great degree, any attempt to give 
statistical figures as fundamental. 
Some few official figures suffice to 
show the increase of criminality. The 
criminal courts of first instance, now be- 
longing to the Austrian Republic, had 
in 1916 to deal with 16,000 crimes and 
offenses; in 1918, with 34,000; in 1919, 
with 44,000 and in 1920, with 64,000. 
Figures for the lighter offenses or 
minor criminality, with which the dis- 
trict courts of law have to deal, that is 
to say, minor robberies, slight bodily 
injuries, insults, etc. are neglected, but 
their increase is at least as great as 
that of the graver criminal cases. 

Attacks upon life and body have 
not generally increased, and personal 
security is not threatened to any in- 
creased degree; a deplorable increase 
in brutality is to be seen in the lack of 
consideration, but it does not end in 
crimes of brutality. A very large in- 
crease is to be stated only in the case 
of abortion. This had already begun 
during the War and has to be ascribed, 
in the first instance, to the economic 
distress and to the impossibility of 
bringing up healthy children. At pres- 
ent, also, an increase in immorality 
and thirst for pleasure play a distinct 
role in Austria’s social condition. 


Property OFFENSES 


The increase of criminality in gen- 
eral has to be ascribed to the increase 
in offenses against property. Now, 
as before, armed attacks are seldom, 
but the primitive forms of attack on 
other peoples’ property, such as theft, 


burglary, pocket-picking, theft in the 
house community and the robbery of 
transport goods, are particularly fre- 
quent. Here, too, the pressure of 
economic distress is the dominant 
factor. The freedom from the custom 
of regular work during the long cam- 
paign is another cause; likewise, a 
wrong conception of the social and 
economic revolutions and reform proj- 
ects. As often as a thief attacks 
other peoples’ property to enrich him- 
self he admits the doctrine of private 
property. But if a revolution pro- 
ceeds to expel whole classes of the 
population from their economic ob- 
ligation, if the common features of 
““Nationalization”’ are distorted and 
used as a means of agitation, and if 
legislature and administration—justly 
or not—interfere regardless of existing 
rights, then, in immature and un- 
trained brains, may easily arise the 
idea that robbery is an almost author- 
ized way to produce a juster distribu- 
tion of goods. In such a case there 
may arise, also, similar confused no- 
tions which remove or weaken the 
restraint against robbery. 

This very large increase in property 
outrages endangers the whole economic 
life. But already the beginning of an 
improvement may be acknowledged. 
The element of distress has been some- 
what alleviated by the better state of 
employment in industry and_ the 
smaller number of unemployed, while 
a wholesome social reaction against 
robbery has not been wanting. These 
efforts prove that the majority of 
the population has remained sound or 
that many, having become wiser on 
seeing the damage done, have begun 
to clear their confused ideas. For 
the future, all depends upon the ques- 
tion whether the injurious conse- 
quences of depreciated currency will 
not lead to increase of the impulse 
toward robbery. 
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CRIMINALITY 


PROFITEERING 


Reaction against robbery is the more 
necessary, as embezzlement and fraud, 
both offenses of economic life, tend, 
even under sound conditions, to in- 
crease with a more lively intercourse, 
and therefore must increase in Austria. 
A still greater danger are the profiteers. 
The very beginning of the War created 
an economic situation in the scarcity 
of and craving for goods, in which 
simply the lack of a strong social 
feeling was sufficient to sanction Preis- 
treiberei, usurious raise of prices. 
The post-war situation accentuated 
this tendency to permit unjust profits. 
Austria’s inability to supply her re- 
quirements within her own boundaries, 
the disturbance of all connections, the 
isolation of Succession States, the con- 
tinued depreciation of the currency 
(interrupted only by a short rise in the 
rate of exchange) produced a quite 
aleatoric effect in economic life and 
rendered it in many businesses, al- 
most, if not quite, impossible to dis- 
cern the limit of just and unjust prices, 
of allowed and unallowed profit. The 
legislation has struggled desperately 
since 1914 against the nuisance of 
Preistreiberei. Beside Preistreiberei, 
other dealings have been threatened 
with punishment: Aufkaufen, the buy- 
ing of goods to hold until their prices 
are raised; Kettenhandel the passing of 
goods through more hands than 
necessary in order that every vendor 
of them may make a profit in raising 
the price; Schleichhandel, forbidden 
trade with goods controlled by the 
state. These penalties include the 
heaviest imprisonment and fines up 
to 10,000 kronen. 

This war of legislation, however, 
cannot be won, since symptoms of 
economic illness, much as they are to 
be condemned, cannot be removed by 
penal laws. Beside the fact that the 
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social reaction is weak at best, it has 
against it the difficulties of an organi- 
zation of consumers, the fear of losing 
the indispensable purveyors and, 
finally, a large number of those, who 
have, themselves, become rich by 
Preistreiberei and similar means and 
are, in consequence, always ready to 
pay even extremely high prices. 
Preistreiberei, Kettenhandel and spec- 
ulation with foreign values are typical 
diseases of such times of decay. Quite 
as much by taking illicit advantage, 
they do wrong by undermining business 
morality, by diverting others from their 
honorable but less profitable work and 
tempting them to imitation by bring- 
ing forth provoking luxury and de- 
bauchery. 


PouiticaL MENACES 


Beside the exploitation of economic 
freedom in an increase of offenses 
against property, direct attacks upon 
social freedom are characteristic of 
the criminality of Austria at the pres- 
ent time. In the struggle of political 
factions to carry out economic claims 
or attempts at organization, menaces, 
on refusal of fulfilment of duty, are 
used with the utmost lack of con- 
sideration and, also, as if they were 
incontestable, even lawful means. In 
contrast to the perpetrators of eco- 
nomic offenses an organized multi- — 
tude is generally the subject here, or a 
single person only as representative of 
a group. Open violence occurs but 
relatively seldom. It is generally not 
necessary, as the supreme power does 
not meet opposition by the means of its 
strength and as the persons menaced 
lack organization or power to make re- 
sistance. If this were not so, many 
crimes against the government and its 
agencies would presently ensue. But 
as the supreme power intercedes only 
for mediation and when it is itself 
threatened tries to find a compromise, 
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very often no hold at all is laid on 
these attacks upon freedom by crim- 
inal jurisdiction and they appear only 
to a slight extent in the statistics of 
criminality. But criminal phenom- 
ena they are nevertheless. Yet 
some people do not see them as at- 
tacks on freedom, but even consider 
that freedom itself is protected by 
them; i.., the freedom of the group 
or organization is protected against 
the menace, which lies in the conduct 
of the outsiders or the government 
opposed to their interest. Such at- 
tacks have been called manifestations 
of the birth of a new conscience con- 
cerning the law and of a new state of 
law. We should call this one of the 
false doctrines appearing in the gar- 
ment of sophistry, which are also to be 
encountered in other domains as mo- 
rality, art, and are typical of our time. 
Does the law not disown its purpose if 
it stands always on the side of the 
stronger ? 

The condition described is a transi- 
tion. It leads either to dissolution or 
to an attempt to equalize without 
beforehand making use of the means 
of menace. In this case organiza- 
tions are formed to bring about com- 
promises. In spite of some threaten- 
ing and vexing details our way leads 
in the second direction. Some tend- 
encies toward it are to be observed 
in legislation and social institutions. 
Favorable evolution, however, must not 
be too much tried by the continuance 
of thecrisisor must not be made impos- 
sible by an accentuation of the crisis. 

Is this huge increase of criminality 
chronic or sudden criminality? And is 
it to be ascribed to habitual criminals 
or to occasional criminals? To be sure 
the activity of habitual criminality has 
increased in the Austrian towns, es- 
pecially in Vienna, at present attract- 
ing many international criminals. It 
must be remembered, too, that a large 
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part of the fugitives from East Galicia 
and Bucovina who came during the 
War to Vienna and other Austrian 
towns continued to remain there after 


the War and that many of these stran- | 


gers live by Kettenhandel, Schiebungen, 
speculations and other dishonest gain. 
Also even if these persons were con- 
demned by the courts to banishment, 
the Austrian state would be too weak 
to actually expell them, especially 
since the neighboring countries and 
the native countries of the criminals 
are opposed. But all this does not 
suffice to explain the increase of crim- 
inality. It must be admitted that an 
increasing number of hitherto honest 
persons have fallen into crime. This 
fact and the heavy criminal taint on 
the youth of Austria are the most 
menacing phenomena. Next to them 
stands the heavy increase of prostitu- 
tion among the female youth which, 
characteristically, is generally prac- 
tised only as extra gain. Here is the 
danger of an ever spreading immo- 
rality, a diminution of the fear of crime, 
and a criminal infection of the popu- 
lation. 


CRIMINAL LEGISLATION 


Criminal legislation and jurisdic- 
tion conduct a difficult struggle against 
the increase of crime. If the security 
of the person is protected as usual and 
the security of the property not much 
more endangered, this safety is to be 
ascribed in the first instance, particu- 
larly in the worst cases, to the suc- 
cessful activity of the criminal police. 
The criminal courts are not less over- 
burdened as means to handle the ar- 
rests are insufficient and the prisons 
overcrowded. The legislation tried 
to help as much as possible. It intro- 
duced Schéffengerichte, juries with two 
elected professional judges and two 
laymen judges, for all crimes and 
offenses which do not come before the 
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courts in consequence of their particu- 
lar gravity or political character. In 
this manner the social reaction has 
with great success been brought to 
help the criminal jurisdiction. All 
smaller crimes and offenses can be 
judged summarily by a single judge 
(up to one year of imprisonment). 
Attempts are made to spare the crim- 
inal who errs for the first time and the 
criminal whom it seems possible to 
improve and to set him up by the pro- 
bation system, conditional discharge 
or rehabilitation; and to send him who 
repeatedly relapses, when the penalty 
has been payed off, for at most five 
years, to a workhouse—an approach 
to indeterminate sentences. All this, 
however, cannot supply the much 
needed reform of criminal law and of 
the prisons, which cannot be put 
through in consequence of the crisis 
in public finances. 

But even model institutions through- 
out the whole criminal jurisdiction 
cannot reduce criminality to a normal 
degree as long as the pressure of the 


economic crisis gives continued im- 
pulse to crime, and as long as the 
steadily depreciated currency allows 
the unscrupulous to triumph and the 
honest to perish. Still the majority 
of the population is sound. What 
treasure of good qualities it bears, is 
shown by the resistance which it has 
opposed till now to the combination 
of impulses to immorality and crim- 
inality described. These qualities are 
shown, also, in the beginnings of im- 
provement in the criminality, which 
can be definitely stated, and which, 
according to observations for the first 
quarter of 1921, allow the hope that 
the height of criminality has already 
been passed. The moral soundness 
of Austria is further proved by the 
fact that active Bolshevism, the dec- 
laration of violence and crime as forms 
of government, has (in spite of many 
attempts by foreign agencies) been 
unable to take even a provisionary 
hold in the Republic. If Austria is 
saved financially, the high tide of 
criminality will at once go down. 
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